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From a Medici Print, by courtesy of Hale, Cushman 


MADONNA AND CHILD — By Fra Filippo Lippi (For text, see page 44) 


The Land of Palestine, Christmas Art and Music, and Other Seasonal Subjects 
Are Presented in This Month’s Eight-Page Rotogravure Picture Section. 
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A Western 
Railroad 


offers you the 

original of this 

mapin full 
colors 


16x23 INCHES—25c 


Here's a section of a map that has caught California in 
the sunshine of her smile. Smile with it, laugh at it if you 
will, for you'll study it before you are through.— And so 
will all those to whom you show it. 


The original map, 16 inches wide, 23 inches long, car- 
ries a series of cartouches depicting the major episodes 
in California's glamorous history. Limited pre-view sale 
price has been 50c. Now on sale, single copy or in 
quantity for class use, 25c. 


Write to F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, 
New York, for your copies. 


It’s no secret that the real “Western Railroad” is Southern Pacific—pioneer and 
interpreter of the West. It és the only railroad that offers four great trans- 
continental routes and the privilege of going to California on one of its routes 
and returning another, It gives you a chance to see the whole Pacifie Coast in 
a single journey. 
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It Seemed So Strange 
to Hear Her Play 


. 


We Knew She Had Never Taken 


a Lesson from a Teacher 


E always thought of her as an onlooker, you know. 
Certainly she had never been popular, never 


social wallflower. 
the center of attraction in any gathering. 


That night of the party when she said, “Well, folks, I’ll entertain 
you with some selections from Grieg”—we thought she was joking. 
But she actually did get up and seat 


A rather poor joke, at that. 
herself at the piano. 


Everyone laughed—and went right on chatting. 
But I saw her chin go up, her eyes flash. 
achord, and it rang through the room like a challenge. 


sorry for her. 


it seemed to say. 
And suddenly the room was hushed... . 


She played Anitra’s Dance—played it with such 
soul fire that the room faded and we seemed to 
gee gypsies swaying and chanting around the 
camp fire. Everyone sat forward, tense, listen- 
ing. When the last glorious chord vanished like 
an echo, she turned around and faced us, her face 
glowing, her eyes happy. “Well!” she seemed to 
be saying, “You thought I was bluffing. But 
I can play!” 


We were astonished—and contrite. We surged 
forward in a mass to congratulate her. “How 
did you do it?” “Why, you are wonderful!” 
“We can’t believe you never had a teacher!” An 
olooker no longer—she was popular! She 
played for us all evening, and now no one would 
even think of having a party without inviting her. 


A sort of 


I was a little 
She played 
“Listen!” 


“Think of playing like that, 
and learning all by yourself.” 


“I’m not wonderful,” she 
replied. “Anyone could do it. 
A child can understand those 
simplified lessons. Why, it’s 
game! 


like 


“You’ve always wanted to play the violin— 
here’s your chance to learn quickly and inexpen- 
sively. Why don’t you surprise everyone, the 
way I did?” 


I took her advice—a little doubtfully at first— 
and now I play not only the violin but the 
banjo. 





playing a 








She Told Me About 
It Later 


We were life-long friends, and 
I felt I could ask her about it. 
‘You played superbly!” I said. 
“And I know you never had a 
teacher. Come—what’s the se- 
cret ?” 


“No secret at all!” she laughed. 
“I just got tired of being left out 
of things, and I decided to do 
something that would make me 
popular. I couldn’t afford an ex- 
pensive teacher and I didn’t have 
the time for a lot of practice— 
% I decided to take the famous 
U.S. School of Music course. In 
my spare time, you know.” 


“You don’t mean to say you 
karned to play so beautifully by 
yourself, right at home in your 
spare time?” I was astounded. 
l couldn’t believe it. 


“Yes—and it’s been such fun! 
Why, it’s as easy as A-B-C, and I 
didn’t have a bit of trouble. I be- 
fan playing almost from the start, 
ind right from music. Now I can 
play any piece—classical or jazz. 

tom the notes, you know.” 


“You’re wonderful!” I breathed. 





Pick Your 


Instrument 

Piano ’Cello 
Organ Sight Singing 
Violin Ukulele 
Drums Hawaiian 

and Traps Steel Guitar 
Guitar Clarinet 
Mandolin Flute 
Harp Saxophone 
Cornet Trombone 

Piccolo 


Voice and Speech Culture 

Harmony and Composition 

Automatic Finger Control 

Piano Accordion 
Italian and German 

Accordion 

Banjo (Plectrum, 5-String 
or Tenor) 


Proof! 


“It is now exactly two weeks 
since I finished your violin course. 
It has proved to be just : 
had advertised it y 
learn and after you had learned 
how to play in a few months a 
surprise to your friends as well 
as to yourself 

“JT am glad to say that I had 
seen your ad on the back cover 
of the ‘Reformed Sunday School 


Quarterly.’ That was two years 
ago and now I am playing with 
the Sunday School orchestra every 
Sunday.”’ 


Annie E. Weiser, Bowers, Pa. 


“T have completed only 20 
lessons and can play almost any 
kind of music I wish. My friends 
are astonished I now play at 
Church and Sunday School 

Turner B. Blake 
Harrisburg, Il 


“T have been playing in the 
brass band for several months 
now. I learned to play from 
your easy lessons 

Cc. C. Mittlestadt 

Moro, Minn. 








How You Learn Any 
Instrument So Easily 


This Way 


The amazing success of stu- 
dents who take the U. S. School 
course is largely due to a won- 
derful newly perfected method 
that makes reading and play- 
ing music almost as simple as 
reading aloud from a_ book. 
You simply can’t go wrong. 
First, you are told how a thing 
is done, then a picture shows 
you how, then you do it your- 
self and hear it. No private 
teacher could make it any clear- 
er. The admirable lessons come 
to you by mail at regular inter- 
vals. They consist of com- 
plete printed instructions, dia- 
grams, all the music you need, 
and music paper for writing 
out test exercises. And if any- 
thing comes up which is_ not 
entirely plain, you can write to 
your instructor and get a full, 
prompt, personal reply. 


Whether you take up piano, 
violin, ’cello, organ, saxophone, 
or any other instrument, you 
find that every single thing you 
need to know is explained in 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS rf 













“She played 
Anitra’s Dance 
—played it with 
such soul fire that 
the room faded 
and we seemed to 
see gypsies swaying 
and chanting around 
the camp fire.” 


detail. 
Little 


And the explanation is always practical. 
theory — plenty of accomplishments. 
That’s why students of this course get ahead 
twice as fast—three times as fast—as those who 
study old-time, plodding methods! 


Booklet and Demonstration 
Lesson Sent FREE 


You, too, can quickly teach yourself to be an 
accomplished musician right at home. This 
wonderful method has already shown over half a 
million people how to play their favorite instru- 
ment by note. To prove that you can do the 
same, let us send you our Booklet and valuable 
Demonstration Lesson—Both Free. The Booklet 
will also tell you all about the amazing new 
Automatic Finger Control. 


Forget the old-fashioned idea that you need 
“talent.” Read the list of instruments to the 
left, decide which you want to play, and the 
U. S. School of Music will do the rest. At 
the average cost of only a few pennies a day 
to you! 


Mail the coupon to-day, before you forget. 
Instruments supplied when needed, cash or 
credit. U. S. School of Music, 612 Brunswick 
Buiiding, New York City. 

—_—————— ce 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
612 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, 
Free Demonstration Lesson, and particulars of your easy 
payment plan. I am interested in the following course: 


Have You the above Instrument? 
Name 
BI i visicsessinnincinnsinsaciritnhsnitenpiitininsivenhoniiaianpininghibiia mma 


City State 























BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


HARMING fairy tales, poems, 

and stories with a quaint medie- 
val flavor are being contributed this 
year by Blanche Jennings Thompson, 
whose work is familiar to many of 
our readers. Story material suitable 
for children in the intermediate and 
grammar grades never comes amiss, 
and her pages help to fill a real need. 
Her Christmas tale this month, with 
its woodcut illustrations, is especially 
delightful. 

Miss Thompson's published works 
include Silver Pennies, an anthology 
of modern verse for children; The 
Golden Trumpets, a fairy story for 
use in the primary grades; a group 
of song poems which appear in Music 
Hour in the Kindergarten and First 
Grade, a new book; and a number of 
one-act plays, among which are The 
Dream-Maker, The Sister of Pierrot, 
The Silver Sandals, On the Road to 
Romany, and At the Sign of the Bum- 
blebee. 

Miss Thompson is a graduate of 
State Normal School, Geneseo, New 
York, and holds a B.S. degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. She is on the faculty of the 
City Normal School, Rochester, New 
York, where she is a teacher of Eng- 
lish, and is extension lecturer on 
children’s literature and modern po- 
etry at the University of Rochester. 
She also gives lectures before parent- 
teacher associations, study clubs, and 
various other organizations. 

















The Editors’ Page 


EGINNINGS have a fascination all their own, and 

as’ 1930 approaches, everyone looks forward to it 
with no small degree of interest. What does it hold in 
store? Predicting the future is not our particular 
province, but we can, and will, tell you about a num- 
ber of good things that are to appear in Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans for the first month of the 
New Year. 


Some January Features 

UR cover subject for January will be “Whistling 
Boy,” painted by Frank Duveneck. This picture 
has much the same interest for children as “The Torn 
Hat,” by Thomas Sully. Miss Herdle discusses the 
artist’s life and the story of the picture, giving the 
teacher a rich background of information on which to 

base her presentation of the subject. 

Another feature for next month will be an article by 
Ina Caddell Marrs, president of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. Emeroi Stacy presents a 
third article on library work; DeForest Stull con- 
cludes his series on geography; E. J. Bonner’s primary 
arithmetic page reappears, as does the colonization 
series by Florence E. Matthews. “Planning and Plant- 
ing for the Birds,” by Kathleen Stiles Spurway, offers 
useful nature study material. Numerous posters and 
handwork pages, always welcomed by our readers, have 
been prepared for January by Mary B. Grubb, Bess 
Bruce Cleaveland, and John T. Lemos. Other pages, 
too numerous to mention, and an abundance of enter- 
tainment material, help to form an issue rich in sug- 
gestions for every elementary school teacher. 


The Rotogravure Picture Section 

UR January rotogravure section will begin with a 

page devoted to Benjamin Franklin, whose birth- 
day, January 17, is celebrated as Thrift Day in many 
schools. A wintry page on frost, ice, and snow will 
correlate with Mr. DuMond’s elementary science story 
for primary children, entitled “Winter Magic.” Vari- 
ous phases of transportation on land are to appear on 
another page, especially for use with the January story 
in Mr. Persing’s series. Examples of sculpture by a 
number of American artists, presented on a fourth 
page, are of interest in connection with an article on 
snow modeling, by Indianola Willcuts, Director, De- 
partment of Art Education, Duluth. Four pages that 
deal with “Island Stepping Stones of the Atlantic” 
complete the list, which, as may be easily seen, con- 
tains a wide range of valuable topics. 


A Word to the Wise 


ERHAPS you are already acquainted with Na- 

ture Magazine, and know how eagerly its con- 
tents are devoured each month by nature-lovers all 
over the land. Do you also realize that it is one of the 
finest magazines obtainable for supplementary use in 
the elementary school, and that, in combination with 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, it can be had 
for less than its regular subscription price? 

















MARY G. KELTY 


N A series of articles beginning this 

month, Mary G. Kelty discusses 
the teaching of history in the inter- 
mediate grades. In this issue she 
deals with the selection of subject 
matter; her later articles consider the 
most suitable type of text, and the 
elimination of vocabulary difficulties. 
“Alert, progressive teachers,” says 
Miss Kelty, “are no longer satisfied 
to present certain materials and to 
use certain methods merely because 
the curriculum calls for them, or be- 
cause ‘the supervisor recommends 
them’; they demand to know the why, 
the wherefore, and the underlying 
philosophy of the curriculum.” 

Formerly supervisor of the Depart- 
ment of Social Studies, State Teach- 
ers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
Miss Kelty has now resigned her 
teaching position to write children’s 
texts in history. She is author of 
Teaching American History in the 
Middle Grades of the Elementary 
School, and The Beginnings of the 
American People and Nation, the 
latter to appear early in 1930. 

Miss Kelty holds an A.M. degree 
from the University of Chicago. She 
has taught in the grades and in high 
school. Her normal-school teaching 
experience includes work as a critic 
teacher and as supervisor of history. 
She spent three years as a teacher in 
the University of Porto Rico, and in 
the summer of 1927 taught in the 
University of Chicago. 
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NE of our features this 
; TABLE OF CONTENTS T THE Christmas sea- 
month is a double-page son, when the spirit of 
. “ . * ” 
article, “Christmas Suggestions,” by DecK THE HALL... John T. Lemos 17 cheer prevails, school children al- 
Jessie Todd. Miss Todd says: PRIMARY GRADES SECTION ways enjoy the singing of Christmas 
“Many children can make original Woopwork: Its VALUE AND Purposk.... Mabel Huichings Bellows 18 carols. Kathryn H. Baxter con- 
designs with very little help. If CHRISTMAS IN HOLLAND Blanche Jennings Thompson 19 tributes an article on thissubject, in 
inspired by the imagination of the THE UNLIGHTED TREE Florence BE. Matthews 20 which she presents a number of ia 
RINGLE, TINGLE, JING! {gnes Moore Fryberger 21 4 
teacher, however, they can make te a CNG: gues | yoerger « _ a 
Shtees est on evtadeel, bat bese.” CHRISTMAS TREES Ellis C. Persing 22 ditional carols that appeal partic- 
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e then shows how children can - ae : 
d k hei WIsE MEN Bess Bruce Cleaveland 23 supervisor of music in the public 
e r r own : ‘ cdo 
ee ee eee A DECEMBER SAFETY PosTER Bess Bruce Cleaveland 24 schools of Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Christmas designs, cards, and dec- BROWNIE AND THE Lost REINDEER J. Rae Tooke 26 Christmas music in this issue in- 
cations. The article is profusely Spool KNITTING Mary B. Grubb 27 cludes an old carol translated from 
illustrated with the kinds of pat- A HEALTH CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER Bess Bruce Cleaveland 28 the German; a primary song by 
terns and cards that children find THE LITTLE Fir TREE Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 29 Agnes Moore Fryberger; a song by 
i i THE REINDEER AT HOME June D ss 30 , re 
most interesting. t une Douglass 43 Anna M. Reccius Schmidt, for older 
PLANS AND ACTIVITIES FOR PRIMARY GRADES 31 hild 66 s h 
AKING Education Vital” is GENERAL SECTION children; and three songs in the 
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Kansas. He says: “The test of GENERAL SECTION (Continued) handwork. “Spool Knitting” deals 
learning is not the passing of ex- CHRISTMAS CAROLS Kathryn H. Baxter 41 with simple things that primary 
ee -ICTURE STU —“MADONNA AND CHILD” Gertrude Herdle 42 
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THE SELECTION OF History MATERIALS Mary G. Kelty 44 Gifts Made of Tooled Leather 
UR cover picture for Decem- ENAMELED BoxEs FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS Mary B. Grubb 45 will be found useful by teachers in 
ber, “Madonna and Child,” by THE Roses THAT BLOOMED the upper grades. Miss Grubb, a 
Fra Filippo Lippi, was selected be- AT CHRISTMAS TIME Blanche Jennings Thompson 46 former teacher and art supervisor, 
cause of its appropriate Christmas It’s CHRISTMAS. Schmidt-Sweet 47 is the author of several books on in- 
theme. Gertrude Herdle contrib- Girts MApDE OF TOOLED LEATHER Mary B. Grubb 48 dustrial arts subjects. 
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be judged by the skill manifested in 
the final products.” 





a tale of olden days, written by 
Ng Blanche Jennings Thompson. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Free Sample Page and Experts Judging Array of 


Circular to Teachers 


New Constructive Seat Work 
for Grades 1-2-3-4 


Teachers this season will welcome the Construc- 
tive Seat Work sets, because they are entirely 
new and different 


* * a4 pages instead 
Leetests 4 of 36. Progressive 
teachers everywhere 
are enthusiastic in 
i praises for 
this very unusual, 
instructive and pro- 
gressive aid to in- 
struction. 


ABSORBINGLY 
INTERESTING 
The pupils 





ee ee es | 


become 


cinating work of 
making books, and 
work earnestly and 
industriously to see 
who can make the 
best and neatest 
one. Children learn 
to think for them- 
selves. They ad- 
vance rapidly and 
the teacher gets 
more work done in 
less time and with 
less effort than ever 
before, always keep- 
ing the pupils de- 
lighted and happy. 


SEAT WORK 
BOOKLETS 


New pages for 
booklets are issued 
each month. In 
making these book- 
lets the children 
color, cut, paste, 
gather pictures and 
write stories. 
CONTINUED 
STORIES 
Hold the interest of 
the pupils, who 
watch with thrilled 
anticipation for the 
coming of the next 
pages. 
READY TO USE 
Everything 
ready to use, 
complete, easy di- 
rections, without 
further preparation 
by the teacher. 
Books may be displayed and parents can see 
the wonderful progress made. 


TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS ENDORSE IT 





comes 


with 


Phe cate te tee net pee ee? 





Thousands of teachers and supervisors are being | 


helped by this Service. It solves the problem of 
discipiine. It will prove just as practical and 
successful for you, too. Try it once. You will 
wonder how you ever got along without it. 
Send Coupon for Free Sample Page and Circular 
Constructive Seat Work Service, Princeton, Ill. 
Please send Free Circular describing the new 
pages of Constructive Seat Work, with their col- 
ored headings; also please send full explanation 
of your unusual Service to teachers. 


Name 


a a Ie ..N.L1229 


GOY TPOSITIONS 


$35 T0$75 WEEKLY 


MA ‘ ) Railwey Mail Clerk ( ) Meat Inspector 
( ) P. O. Clerk ) Special Agent 
(investigator) 
Steno-Typist 
Immi 
City 


Border Patrol 
| 





( 
) BP. O. Laborer 
File Clerk 
Matron 
General! Clerk 
Chauffeur-Carrier 


Skilled Laborer 


Typist 
Watchman Le 


Postmast: Stena Secretary 
ostmaster Steno- 
Carrier Aaditor 


Instruction Bureau, 145, &. Sout, Se 
pend me lars about posi! mark _ 
—{— — opportunities, * "How to to Qualify’’, 














BASKETRY MATERIALS 


FOR SCHOOL USE—POSTAGE PREPAID 
Colored Reed, i5c rolls. Best Quality in all Popular 
Colors, White, 15¢ Rolis or Pounds. Discount on large 
orders. Wooden Basket and Lamp Bases. Hanging Bas- 
ket Frames. Tray Glass and Cloth. Colored Wooden 
Beads for Trimming. Sample roll, instruction sheet and 


price list only l5c. 
Phillipsburg, Kansas. 











absorbed in the fas- | 





Travel Stories 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRI- 
MARY PLANS takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing that it has secured as 
judges in the 1929 Travel Contest 
Mr. Edward Hungerford, one of the 
best-known authorities on trans- 
portation in the United States, and 
|Mr. Ernest R. Clark, who has helped 
thousands of teachers and others 








to get the most out of European 
travel. 

Mr. Hungerford, who has been 
connected with various important 


railroads, has written many maga- 
zine articles and a number of books, 
jamong the latter being “Story of 
|Public Utilities,’ “Our Railroads 
To-morrow,” “Story of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad — 1827-1927,” 
“Personality of American Cities,” 
“Romance of a Great Store,” “Story 
lof the Waldorf-Astoria,” “With the 
Doughboy in France,” and he has 
edited “Planning a Trip Abroad.” 
He is well qualified to judge the 
\literary quality as well as other 
characteristics of the manuscripts 
submitted to him. 

Mr. Clark’s especial fitness for the 
task he has undertaken is indicated 
by the fact that for a number of 
\years he was head of the English 
department in a large city high 
school. Many and many a boy and 
girl has come from his classes with 
broadened and deepened literary ap- 
preciation and an impulse toward 
good craftsmanship in writing. 

Each of these men is serving as 
referee in judging the merits of es- 
says on the type of travel with which 
jhe is most familiar. We count upon 
|being able to present their reports 
in our next issue. Prize-winners, 
however, will be notified by letter as 
soon as a decision is reached. 

untmaaiinmsian 

A school inspector in the Province 
of Manitoba tried an airplane as a 
means of reaching eight of 
schools in the remote lake region 
northeast of Winnipeg, difficult to 
reach except by boat. As a result 
he visited all eight schools in two 
weeks, and was able to give each of 
them more time than he could have 
given on the ordinary trip requiring 
six weeks with the ordinary mode of 
travel. This was the first school in- 
spection trip made by airplane. 

isinsiiialiiciiaian 

In the school system of Tulsa, 
Okla., truant officers are a thing of 
the past. In their place, tactful 
women with the title of visiting 
teachers or school visitors, call upon 
parents of youthful wanderers, and 
instead of sternly ordering the chil- 





dren into school, delve into the rea- 
sons behind the truancy, in an effort 
to improve conditions. 





Application Photos t Quality reproductions 


* 12 for $1.00, or 25 for 


$1.50. a 2'¢x4. Doubleweight. Unmounted orig- 
inale preferred. Originals returned. Folders 6c each. 
KLINKNER ‘Stub OSs, Dyersville, lowa 





MARJORIE A. SPAULDING, 4th St., 
Hospital Laboratory Work 
Anidea! profession for women. If you are thinking 
of leaving the teaching field, investigate this 6 
months’ residence course. Spring term starts 
April ist. Pleasant work, excellent —— broad 
opportunity. Write for — = Northwest 
Institute, 3408 E. Lake Street, inneapolis, Minn. 
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THE LAKE VIEW HOSPITAL 


School of Nursing (accredited) offers a three-year course 
to High School graduates over 18. Affiliations with The 


For information address, Director of Nurses, Dept. 
P. L.—4420 Clarendon Ave., Chicago. 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; = See $3.00 per thousand 


words, Spec alresearch $5. 
JOHN H. A ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa 














Illinois Training School, and Visiting Nurse Association. | 
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PRIMARY CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS. 
Just published. A new little folks’ book of 
joyous Christmas entertainments. A wide 
variety of fresh, sparkling, snappy selec- 
tions written especially for this volume. 
You will find here ample material for your 
Christmas programs for the primary 
grades. There are 162 selections that will 
please both little folks and grownups.......40 


SANTA CLAUS CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
115 plays, stories, songs, readings, and 
recitations for all ages. A wealth of ma- 



















































































terial of the best assortment.....................40 

ST. NICHOLAS CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
New Christmas programs. 111 _ pilays, 
monologues, tableaux, re an, carols. 
For all grades............. siiegpistaaae 











THE KRISS KRINGLE CHRISTMAS 
BOOK. 157 plays, recitations, drills, 
songs, etc.-new and excellent Christmas 



































entertainments — 

CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS 130 
recitations, drills, songs, di alogues, tab- 
— fe 40 





























A CHRISTMAS DREAM. A jolly 
Christmas play—delightful humor and 
Sy «teen 25 











CHRISTMAS GEMS. 100 choice read- 
ings and recitations for —— and girls of 
all ages 3 : 40 














delight to participants and audiences. 
you will not be disappointed. Sent postpaid at prices quoted. 





Christmas Books 


Plays, pageants, tableaux, dances, drills, songs, recitations—all spark- 
lingly clever, full of the spirit of the occasions for which intended—a 





Whichever books you choose 


YEAR AROUND PRIMARY PRO. 
GRAMS. Just published, and just the 
right book for a variety of happy, joyous, 
bright programs for every occasion. All 
the months and holidays in delightful pro- 
grams—22 plays, games, dialogues and 
parties; 62 readings, recitations and sto- 
ries; 23 songs—a total of 107 selections..40 


CHRISTMAS IN DREAMLAND. An en- 
tertainment in prose and verse. Simple 
music, scenery and costumes.............. — 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS, PANTOMIMES 
AND DANCES. A delightful book of 
clever little plays, novel pantomimes, easy 


drills, dances and pageants........................40 
THE CHRISTMAS PROGRAM BOOK. 
Contains 53 recitations, 8 dialogues and 


exercises, 5 drills, 15 songs, 5 tableaux, 4 
pantomimes, ete....................... 40 


THE GOLDEN CHRISTMAS’ BOOK, 
111 drills, pantomimes, parties, plays, 
readings and recitations.................. 40 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. A de- 
Oe 25 


THIRTY CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES 
AND PLAYS. Thirty original and clever 
dialogues and plays for children of all 
grades a“ eecielibiliem 40 
















FLANAGAN’S 1930 TEACHER’S CATALOGUE of Books, 
Seat Work, Industrial Materials, Furniture, Maps, Stationery, Sup- 
plies is NOW READY—-SENT FREE— Ask for Catalogue No. 39. 








A. Flanagan Company 
914 North Franklin Street 





December 1929 
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No. 6—Holly Box of Six Pencils 











Order by No. 


Special Rates 


For Teachers and Classes 


DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


NAME Stamped in Gilt Letters on Pencils and Case—FREE. 
Quality Lead Pencils, made by Eberhard Faber, in all Sets. 





Print out Names. 
Prices include Parcel Post—For Guaranteed Delivery add 10 cents. 


BALLARD PENCIL CO., Dept. T, 250 W. 54th St., New York, N. Y. 





1—Six Pencils (assorted polishes) in genuine Leather Coin 
Pocket Case with NAME engraved on each Pencil and Case 
Less than 10 Sets at 65 cents each 
10 or more Sets at 60 cents each 


t 


No. H—Three Pencils (fancy polishes) Name Engraved—Xmas box 
Less than 10 Sets at 17 cents each 
10 or more Sets at 15 cents each 


Less than 10 Sets at 35 cents each 

10 or more Sets at 25 cents each 
No. 12—Holly Box of Twelve Pencils 

Less than 10 Sets at 50 cents each 

10 or more Sets at 45 cents each 


Send Check or Money Order. 
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December 1929 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
This foundation, together with the 
Fondation Universitaire, has given 
$150,000 for the Louvain Library. 

American Field Service Fellow- 
ships for French Universities, nine 
fellowships for 1928-29. 

Kahn Foundation for the Foreign 
Travel of American Teachers, sup- 
ports a fellowship of $5,000 an- 
nually. 

Commonwealth Fund, two million 
dollars for public health and educa- 
tion, and child welfare. 

Julius Rosenwald Fund, $364,831 
for various educational purposes. 

Payne Fund, appropriations for 
study of juvenile reading. 

iaeeiaieenial 
Activities Association has 
been put into operation at North 
High School, Columbus, Ohio, in 
order to finance extra-curricular ac- 
tivities of the school. Each member 
of the association may attend all 
school functions and activities, for 
the payment of $1.00 a semester and 
ten cents a week, or $2.50 a semester. 
This includes a_ subscription to 
Polaris, the school paper, admission 
to athletic games and other activi- 
ties, but not the senior class play or 
the yearbook. 

sctiiiaiaililinaiaiai 

Seat work projects of various 
kinds and packages known as “Inter- 
ludes of Pleasure’”—to provide for 
interruptions in the regular routine 
of school work—are offered at small 
cost by Constructive Seat Work Ser-| 
vice, Princeton, Ill. They are 
adapted to seasonal use and deal 
with subjects that appeal to children 
in primary grades. 


Here’sa JOLLY Wa 


To Decorate a 
The Schoolroom 
This Christmas 


Dennison sends you free, com- 
plete plans for making decor- 
ations, with hosts of clever 


new ideas to choose from. ia atts <= 
How easy it will be to make your ' Dinas | 
schoolroom bright and cheery this ait the eo pepo rs x 
Christmas, now that Dennison, your complimentary 
always headquarters for holiday 


} copy of ‘*Decorating 
decorations, have prepared free the Schoolroom for 


Promoters of Education 


Besides the federal and state 
school authorities in the United 
States, there were in 1928 these in- 
dependent boards and foundations 
dispensing funds for promotion of 
education, according to the Bureau 
of Education: 

The General Education Board, 
founded in 1902, had appropriated 
$17,487,062, up to June, 1928. 

The Rockefeller Foundation dis- 
pursed over four millions for medical 
education alone in 1927. 

The Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial in 1928 appropriated over 
38 millions for educational, seientific, 
and charitable purposes. It is now An 
merged with the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 

Carnegie Corporation of New 
York for library service, adult edu- 
cation, etc., two millions. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
yancement of Teaching, for retire- 
ment allowances, pension studies, and 
studies of legal and dental education, 
graduate instruction, and athletics, 
over four millions. 

John F. Slater Fund, $69,050 for 
salaries in English or science de- 
partments, in 20 colleges. 

Jeanes Fund, for improvement of 
negro rural schools, $106,547. 

Phelps-Stokes Fund, for education 
of negroes, North American Indians, 
and needy and deserving white 
students. 

Commission for Relief in Belgium 
Educational Foundation, nine and a 
half million dollars for new build- 
ings at the University of Belgium. 





















plans showing how tomakeevery- Christmas’’ as well as 
thing you need, quickly and in- the booklet, ‘‘Gifts to 
expensively. Make at School’’. And 

With these delightful plans and eee 
easy step-by-step directions you (ri par ipiteansion 


can start at once making all sorts 
of interesting decorations. Gay, 
sparkling ornaments for trees and 
tables — gleaming banners and 
posters—the merriest of trimmings 
for windows, walls and doorways 
~and quaint little novelties for 
gifts and favors. 

How the children will love to 
help! And how easy it will be to 
work with the few inexpensive 
materials that are needed —such 
48 colorful decorated crepe paper, 
and festoonsand stars and stream- 
ers, Allof the materials, and others 
you may want, such as seals, tags, 
gift cards, and package decora- 
tions, are obtainable at your local w=-Siching We Craft Ube) = Coope 

_..- Weaving With Repe(10c)__ DecoratingH alls@ Booths ( i0c) 


filled with ideas for 
happy holiday parties, 
games and gifts, or 
some of the other 
booklets listed below. 


| 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 24-M,Framingham,Mass. 


| 
Please send me the free plans for deco | 
rating the schoolroom for Christmas, | 
also plans for gifts to make at school. 


PR icicnanncnncusionnen ppeannnaepueiiiaeniiinatin 
DN GL snccnnacsscenmsammecssens 


| 
Ci cnspeensensenesonecs ee | 
If you want the Party Magazine (Christmas | 
Number) enclose 25 cents and check here | 
Check the books you want and enclose the proper amount. 
....Crepe Paper Flowers (10c)_...Crepe Paper Costumes( 10c) 


PaperCurtains (Free) 
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Christmas Entertainments 
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The Christmas 
| Treasure Book 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREASURE BOOK. By CHOICE CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND 
Noel Flaurier. A veritable treasure-chest of | PLAYS. A collection of 28 of the best dialogues 
rare, new Christmas entertainment material for | ever written for Christmas. 9 for the Primary 
all the grades from the first to the eighth. Not | grades, 9 for Intermediate grades and 10 for the 
an old number or idea in the book. A live, | Grammar grades. 40 cents. 


vibrating book radiating the Christmas spirit in 
over 200 Recitations, Dialogues, Songs, Drills, pour guaternas ENTERTAINMENT 
Pantomimes and Plays. You'll be glad you or- » There are Welcome Songs and Speeches ; 
dered this heck. 40 cents. = a pn sae J 6 rye 
Songs ; Songs wi amiliar airs; 13 ovelty 
saaaiie kee rg Oe ey Acts; 5 Drills; 6 Monologues for upper grades ; 
Hecliations; "8 "Action ‘Songs; 13. Dialogues in |}, Tebicat™ end Pantomimes:; 9, Dialogues and 
logues ‘and Plays; 12 Teblesus ond Peniomies; | 40 cents. 
8 Monologues ; 5 Opening and Closing numbers. THE GIRL WHO HAD NO BIRTHDAY. A 
40 cents. Musical Christmas Play for 6 girls and 4 boys 
JOLLY CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND of the Primary or Intermediate Grades. The 
RECITATIONS. This book contains a big va- | ™usic is eatchy and not difficult. Some comedy, 
riety of material for all grades and types of | "0 Santa Claus. 50 cents. 
children. There are 37 recitations and mono- CHOICE CHRISTMAS SONGS. Just off the 
logues and 17 dialogues and little plays. 40| press. Beautiful new songs for the Christmas 
cents. entertainment in all grades. Some are religious, 
CHOICE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. | some are about Santa Claus, some are humorous 
For all grades, Contents: 50 Recitations; 25|—all are unusually melodious. The music is 
Quotations ; 8 Monologues and Readings; 11] catchy and easy. An ideal collection for your 
Plays and Dialogues; 19 Exercises; 5 Drills and | school entertainment. 50 cents. 


Marches; 8 Tableaux; 4 Pantomimes; 8 Panto- - 
a 8 Songs; a Welcome and a Clos- oT EEANTS Fane agtag «lt ag Ay oe mg 
ing address. 40 cents. A oe . : es + rt 
“ tains material for the entire year it is especially 
THE PRIMARY CHRISTMAS BOOK. Some- rich in Christmas titles as follows: Just One 
thing novel and new for the little folks. Con-| Christmas (Primary); It Isn't My Dolly (Pri- 
tents: 54 Recitations in verse; 14 Recitations mary); Do Your Christmas Shopping Early (In- 
in prose; 12 Clever Exercises ; 7 Songs; 6 easy | termediate); Christmas ‘Troubles (Intermedi- 
— effective oy 1A “ee and Plays; 9] ate); Making Molly Merry (Upper Grades) ; The 
antomimes and Tableaux. cents. McCarty's Christmas (Upper Grades); The 
ya arte gente hel — Rs Ps Gleam of the Star (Pageant). 40 cents. 
and Intermediate grades. ontents : or 
Recitations by famous poets ; 13 original Reci- .— _— — waar 
tations 4 Dialogues: 6 Drill 21 Sones; & One- | vest dy fer eT Glamor? Pleat 
act ays; 6 Pantomimes; 3 Tableaux. cents. | * le , ‘ . == . “ee 
MERRY CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. It |, 00d moral? | Decidedly. Christmas spirit? 
contains an abundance of material for all - y- . » 
grades. Contents: 42 Recitations; 7 Dialogues TOO MUCH CHRISTMAS. A farce of the 
“day after.’”’ 4 boys, 4 girls. This little farce 
will keep the audience in an uproar. 15 minutes, 
25 cents. 


and Plays; 6 Drills; 6 Exercises; 5 Songs; 6 
Pantomimes: 1 Pageant; an Operetta; Quota- 
tions ; ete, 





40 cents. 


Santa Claus Costumes 


Three-Piece Suit. Consists of long coat, cap and good quality mask. Made 
of good quality bright red cambric, banded with soft fleecy material suggest- 
ing fur. The coat is belted with black oil-cloth., Two sizes: 40 and 44. 
Price, $3.75. 

Five-Piece Suit. Consists of a three-quarter length coat, trousers, cap, 
best quality mask, black oil-cloth boots and belt. Made of good quality red 
cambric banded with soft fleecy material suggesting fur. Two sizes: 40 
and 44. Price, $5.00. 


Santa Claus Masks 


Whenever Santa Claus is impersonated, a Santa Claus mask is indispen- 
sable. 

No. 36—Fine gauze, waxed, long, flowing beard, with hood, covers face 
and head, forming a complete disguise. 50 cents. 

No. 38—Extra large size. Hand-tinted and waxed. Extra heavy, white wool beard, mustache, 
eyebrows and tufts. Extra fine quality of red sateen hood. 90 cents. 


Christmas Candy Boxes 


We have selected these boxes on account of their bright colors, pleasing 
designs and good workmanship. All are strong and durable. All fold and 
pack flat. They hold a half-pound. Our boxes are exceptionally choice. 





No. 8. The Sled Box. Made in the shape of a sled. Printed in clear bright colors showing attractive snow 
scenes with children playing. 
Has strong tape handle. Price, 
30 ce oz.; ‘$1.65 per 5; Po | 
100, postpaid. Sample, 4 cts. Me D Uf ay 
No. 12. The Limousine 


eet 
4 SOLAR s Y 


Box. A realistic automobile. 
Printed in many bright at- 
tractive colors. Our most at- 
tractive box and the best loved 
by children. Price, 35 cents 
per dozen; $2.75 per 100, 


ZY ‘“, iy 





No. 9 postpaid. Sample, 10 cents. No. 12 
No. 30. Christmas Toys Box. Printed in four colors. A ba@ght red box. A child is seated before a 
lighted Christmas tree playing with toys. Appropriate for tiny tots. Has strong tape handle, Price, 
20 cents per dozen; $1.35 per 100, postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 
No. 33. Around the Christmas Tree Box. Printed in four colors. A red and green box, Four little 
children are gazing in awe at their beautiful Christmas tree. A colorful box that always pleases, Has 


strong tape handle. Price, 20 cents per dozen; $1.35 per 100, postpaid. 


Sample, 3 cents. 


No. 28. Santa in the Chimney Box. A clever cut-out design showing Santa in 
the act of going down the chimney. A new and unusually attractive design, 
Price, 20 cents per dozen; $1.36 per 100, postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 


No. 66. Holly and Poinsettia Box. Printed in four 
colors. A fine white box having an allover design in { 
clear natural colors of the flowers represented. Has strong 
tape handle. Always a popular box. Price, 20 cents per 
dozen; $1.35 per 100, postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 

No. 29. Santa and the Radio Box. A gay, up-to- 
the minute box. The colors are bright and pleasing to lit- 


tle folks. Strong tape handle. Price, 20 cents per dozen; 
$1.36 per 100, postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 


No. 89. Bringing. In the Christmas Tree Box. Print- 
ed in four colors. wo children are dragging in a pine 
tree across the snowy fields. A much-wanted design, Has 
Price, 20 cents per dozen; $1.35 per 100, postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 





No. 29 
strong tape handle. 
Ask for Illustrated Catalogue of Entertainments, Plays, Books and Aids for Teachers 
ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 





dept., drug, or stationery store. | ~r-ZComplete Course of School Crafts and Projects (2.00) 


Paine Publishing Company, First and Jefferson Sts., Dayton, Ohio 
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For Your Christmas Picture Study, 
awaken new interest with 
these pictures. 


ONE CENT SIZE 


3x3‘. For 50 or more. 


TWO CENT SIZE 


5%x8. For 25 or more. 


TEN CENT SIZE 


10x12. For 5 or more, 


Send 50 cents for 25 pictures for 


Christmas, or 25 Art Subjects, or 25 
for Children. Size 5'4x8. 
Or send 50 cents for 50 for Chil- 
dren. Size 3x3". 
Catalogues 
Our Catalogue of 64-pages, with 
1600 miniature illustrations, lists 
2250 pictures. It costs only 15 cents 


in coin or stamps. Ange! Heads Reynolds 


‘The Pe roy Pictures © sox 13, Malden, Mass. 





Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


Express your Christmas wish with 
Perry Pictures. It will never 
be forgotten. 


For Christmas Gifts 
Large Pictures for Framing. 
Artotypes. 

Size 22x28 inches including the 
margin. $1.00 each for two or more; 
$1.25 for one. The following when 
framed make ideal gifts: The Ange- 
lus, by Millet, Handel, by 
Dicksee, Spring, by Corot, Song of the 
Lark, by Breton. These pictures 
Hand Colored, $1.50 each for two cr 


more; $2.00 for one. 


1929 Christmas Greeting Cards 
Our dollar box of 18 Steel Engraved 
Christmas Greeting Cards for 80 
cents if you order before December 
10 and cut out and return this para- 
graph. Probably the most beautiful 
dollar box of 18 Christmas Cards you 
ever saw. Box 13. 


Young 

















A. Scientific Handwriting Scale 


Developed after two years 
of intensive research by 
an educational authority 


The American Handwriting Scale has 
been praised most enthusiastically by those 





Preparation of the Scale 





Under the leadership of Pau! 
V. West, Ph. D., School of Ed- 
uecation, New York University, 
the work on a scientific Hand- 
writing Seale was begun early 


who have seen it in process of preparation. | j,, 192%. It involved extensive 
Some of the characteristics which make this research on vocabulary and 
Scale unique are: word lists and the careful 
= : preparation of test material 

1. The Seale is really a group of seven scales, one as well as the collection of 


for each grade from II through VIII This makes 
it possible to evaluate the handwriting of a pupil in 
any wrade in terms of the type of work done 
pile of his own grade. Further, by reference 
seales in grades above or below, a measure 
made of the child's advancement or 
terms of school years. 

The samples used in the Scale are actual samples 
of *shild writing, without retracing or altering in any 
w ay. 

3. The quality norms are well standardized on the 
basis of the judgmeats of several hundred teachers, 
for each grade. 


thousands of actual specimens 
from all over the United States. 
by pu- The selection and grading of 
to the the specimens was performed 
may be by Dr. West and a corps of 
retardation in assistants with the cooperation 
of over 900 teachers and su- 
pervisors of penmanship. 











supervisors and experts 


i. Full directions for administering tests, 
results, with suggestions for individual, 
nosie and survey are 
Moreover, a 


scoring papers, and interpreting 
class, school and school-system dia- 
given in a twenty-page manual accompanying each Scale. 
complete “record blank"’ is also included. 

A single Scale, complete with manual and record blank, will be 
sent postpaid for 50 cents, Quantity prices given on application, 


The A. N. Palmer Company 


55 Fifth Avenue Palmer Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Cedar Rapids, lowa 


2128 Calumet Avenue 


Terminal Sales Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Portland, Ore. 











“STAGING THE PLAY”.-25c 


A practical guide for the production of amateur plays 
Concise, Fascinating, Educational 
Enables anyone to plan and direct a theatrical 
performance successfully and profitably. 
Written by O. Wilder, the pen name of a contemporary 
American dramatist and professional Stage Director. Re- 
veals in sequence just how to proceed from selection of play 
and cast to a crowded opening night. Advertising the play: 
ticket sale; rehearsals; stagecraft; make-up; lighting, 

scenery, etc. 
Price: Special Teachers edition, 
somely bound in boards, 75 cents. 


Send for Our New Catalogue of Plays. 
SAMUEL FRENCH, 25 West 45th Street, Dept.12B3, New York City 


paper, 25 cents. Library edition, hand- 








Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yk" 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon's. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh. Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth. 
Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
with the 20 or more names and 


addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Take these cous steps for pupils’ health 





We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon's and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- 
ersaccepted this offer last season 


Send the names of 20 or more 
/ parents of your pupils. We will 








send you, notasample, buta reg- 


ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. 

















Training for School 
Health Work 


Special training for school physi- 


cians and nurses is advocated by 
Dr. J. M. 
partment of school health in Hygeia, 
the health magazine of the American 
Medical Association. 


Andress, editor of a de- 


After the usual course in a med- 


ical school, the physician is prepared 
for the cure of disease, but he has 
little training in psychology and the 
mental hygiene of children and is 
quite unfamiliar with the machinery 
and purposes of the modern school. 


The nurse just graduated from 


the hospital is even more crippled in 
her preparation for school work than 
is the physician. 
anatomy, 


She has studied 
physiology, 


and give them 


Dr. Andress anticipates that in the 


near future specific courses in school 
service will be offered to both physi- 
cians and nurses. 


——__>—__—_. 


A book by Ada Kyle Lynch, en- 


titled Luther Burbank, Plant Lover 
and Citizen, 
for children from the famous Cali- 
fornia 
love among your schoolmates? 
those who throw stones at innocent 
animals; 
destroy fences, trees, and windows; 
not those who wish to quarrel and 
fight; 
those who are kind, gentle, and un- 
selfish—the peacemakers. 
cowards boast, swagger, and brag; 
the brave ones, 
gentle and kind. 
| tle, 
| person and animal; and even plants, 
stars, oceans, rivers, and hills. 
will find yourself growing more hap- 
py each day, and with happiness | 
comes health 
want.” 


contains this message 


“Wizard”: “Whom do you 


Not 


not those who break and 


but you do love and respect 
Weakling 
the good ones, are 
Cultivate kind, gen- 


loving thoughts towards every 


You 


and everything you 


—_——@—__— 


“In the race of life endurance is | 
of more importance than spéed.” 


and _ bedside | 
nursing, but when she enters school 
work she is expected to lay out a 
health education program, to teach 
children individually and to visit par- 
ents in their homes 
instruction. 





a, 


Smith’s Regents 
Review Books 


A Real Help in Teaching 


For tests, class drill, home work, textbook 
review, preparation for examinations, etc, 
Wonderful supplements to the regular texts, 
for more thorough knowledge and higher 
standings on examinations. Compiled from 
N. Y. State Regents papers, including 1929, 
Used and endorsed for over 30 years, by pub- 
lic and private schools throughout U. S. and 
Canada. 50 subjects, elementary & high school. 
Question Books or Answer Books — 40c each, 
35c each in lots of 6, 30c each for 12 or more. 


LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


Four Years English 
Elemen Drawing 
Ancient History 





Arithmetic 
Elementary English 
English Grammar 


Geography English History 
U. &. History Modern History B 
Physiology American History 


Spelling Civil ~~ focarmaaae 
Silent Reading Sevnem 

Algebra 1st2 Gane Spanish 
4st Year French 
2nd Year French 


(new type questions) 
Intermediate Algebra 
3rd Year French 


Advanced Algebra 
Geometry 4st Year German 
(new type questions) one Year German 





Trigonometry rd Year German 
Solid Geometry 14st Year Latin 
Blology 2nd Year Latin 

Sotany 3rd Year Latin 
Zoology Commercial Arithmetic 
Physics Commercial Geography 
Chemistry Commercial Law 


Physical Geography 
4st Year English 
2nd Year English 


Elementary Bookkeeping 
Advanced Bookkeeping 
History of Education 
3rd Year English Psychology and Princl- 
4th Year English ples of Education 


Order direct from this list, or write for free cataiog 
describing Smith's Regents Review Books, Palmer's 
Mental Arithmetic, Seat Work, How to Teach 
Drawing, and all other Smith Helps in Teaching. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 
505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 














ALR GREY, 
SATIFFACTION GUARANTEED 


WE WILL SEND YOU perfect copies from any size 
—_— or snapshot, beautifully fini on genuine 
avy weight photo paper, at above prices, postage 
paid, and original returned unharmed. 
Have a good photo to send friends, relatives, 
correspandents, or prospective employer. 
Used extensively by both college, and high school 
teachers and students. wv use expansive proves! 


ELL-ESS PHOTO SERVICE, 
1110 N Hartford Bidg., Chicago, Ili, 


476 Bird Pictures 


‘InBeautiful 


Colors 


Exact Repro- 
ductions from 
Nature. 
Size 7x9 inches 


Suitable for mounting 
or framing 


Every school, li- 
brary and nature 
lover should have 
this set. Buy 4 
few at a time and 
keep adding until 
you have the com- 
plete set. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, America’s 
leading authority on bird life, of- 
fers you the finest and only complete 
collection of bird pictures in the 
world—some of them now extinct. 


Only $1.00 


$1.00 will bring you 33 Dodson- 
Mumford pictures (an_ extra-fine 
selection) also valuable Reference- 
Index described below. Use the 
coupon. 


FREE Dodson’s valuable ot 


erence-Index _ lists 
most 1,000 pictures of Birds, Ani- 
mals, Trees, Plants and Flowers, 
Insects, Fruits, Fish, Minerals and 
Industrial Studies. Send for a copy. 


—_—_—— —— ee 






ANY SIZE 
PHOTO 























Blue in 








Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 

201 Harrison St., Kankakee, IIl. 

C) Please send me your 33 selected bird pic- 
tures. $1.00 enclosed. 

[] Please send your Reference-Index con- 
cerning nearly 1,000 valuable pictures. 


Name 





Address a 
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Stamped With Any Name 
or Short Inscription in Gilt 


Your Christmas Gift to Your Pupils 


MAGINE the delight of any youngster (or 
grown-up, too) on opening this colorful 

Holiday Package and discovering a set of 
three pencils, each bearing his or her own 
name in Gilt! 

Where could you find a handsomer, more 
useful or more distinctly personal gift than 
this? And, when there are a number to give 
to, what could you give for fifteen cents 
that would be so acceptable as these pencil 
sets? (Each set of three pencils stamped in 
Gilt with any name desired, and enclosed in a 
Handsomely Lithographed Holly Box as il- 
lustrated, costs only fifteen cents postpaid in 
quantities—see prices below.) 











“he Gift 
Useful” 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO. 


E Ss = A B L I Ss H E D 1 8 


38-40 Main Street, CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


“Prices 


1 to 10 boxes inclusive, 17c per box, postpaid 
11 boxes or more, 15c per box, postpaid 


The Pencils are furnished in Seven Popular y 
Colors of Rich Enamel Finish—Red, Green, Nie 
Blue, Yellow, Lavender, Gray and Maroon— 
and orders will be filled in assorted colors. 

The prices given below apply to boxed sets 
of three pencils, one name to a set. 


Order early. Use the convenient order fi 
blank below and attach to it a sheet with the ‘ 
names you desire to appear on the pencils. 8 
To avoid errors please print all names clearly, %) 


paying particular attention to the U’s and 
N’s; M’s and W’s; R’s and S’s, etc. We will 
carefully follow your spelling of names and i 
guarantee prompt delivery. Remit by any ORDER 
convenient method—money order preferred. EARLY” 







Santa Says 














The Osborne Specialty Co., 
38-40 Main Street, Camden, New York. 


ale i sets of Individual 
Name Pencils (each set of 3 pencils in a holly box) and stamp 
each set according to the list of names on the sheet which I am 


Gentlemen: Please send me ........ 


? 


0 Enclosed is remittance of $ 


order. 


in payment of this 


Name .... eta ee ene ; 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| attaching to this order blank. 
| 
| 
1 


| eee 


be 


= 



















merica’s Schools 
have adopted 


Ditto 


For simplifying classroom routine, set Ditto to work for you. 








Ditto copies anything—typing, handwriting, drawing— 
direct from the original; no stencil, type, or carbon. 













For quick exact copies of tests, individual assignments, 
drawings, sketches, music scores, and many other tasks, 
Ditto is ideal. Simply prepare your one original with type- 
writer, pen and ink, or pencil, on ordinary paper—Ditto 
does the rest, in no time; several colors at once if you wish. 


In school offices, too, Ditto quickly repays its cost; for 
reports, card records, office forms, and many routine tasks. 


Get the facts about Ditto. Aspecial booklet tells the 
story; costs nothing—may lead to big savings. Write us today. 


Ditto Incorporated 


Manafacturers of Duplicating Machines 
and Supplies. 


2238 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 

















SCHOOLROOM 
FAVORITES 


AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


There’s an “APSCO” Pencil Sharpener to meet the needs of 
every school. Today most schools use one or more “APSCO” 
models so ask your Supply House or Stationer to show you our 


different machines and explain their merits. 
? 


The “CHICAGO”—for standard size pencils $1.00 
The “MARVEL” —with the self-centering guide $1.75 
The “DANDY”—with automatic feeding $6.00 


Write for Catalog 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


The publishers of the books listed 
below will be glad to supply them to 
our readers at the prices quoted, or 
to furnish any additional information 
regarding them. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE BY GRADES. 
Book Four. A Nature Study and 
Science Reader. By Ellis C. Persing, 
Chairman of the Department of 
Science, School of Education, West- 
ern Reserve University, and Edward 


E. Wildman, Director of Science, 
Philadelphia Public Schools. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 305pp. 92c. D. Ap- 


pleton and Company, New York. 

REMEDIAL LESSONS IN SPELLING. By 
Norman H. Hall, Author of “Be- 
ginner’s Book in Writing and Spell- 
ing,” etc. Paper. 96pp. Single 
copies 16c. Hall & McCreary Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

THE BAZAAR AS A SCHOOL Activity. A 
description of an arithmetic bazaar 
held at Gordon School, Curriculum 
Center for Arithmetic, Cleveland. By 
R. G. Jones, Superintendent of 
Schools, and H. M. Buckley, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools. Illus- 
trated. Paper. 128pp. 50c. Divi- 
sion of Publications, Board of Edu- 
cation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

THE Stupy oF Poetry. By Paul 
Landis, Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Illinois, and A. R. 
Entwistle, Senior English Master, 
Braintree, England. Cloth. 306pp. 
$1.40. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
New York. 

SMALL Towns. An Estimate of Their 
Trade and Culture. By Walter Burr, 
Professor of Rural Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Cloth. 277pp. 
$2.50. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

THE FUNNY THING. By Wanda Gag, 
Author of “Millions of Cats.” Illus- 
trated. Boards. Coward-McCann, 
Inc., New York. 

ANIMAL LOVER’Ss KNAPSACK. An An- 
thology of Poems for Lovers of Our 
Animal Friends. By Edwin Osgood 
Grover, Professor of Books, Rollins 
College. Cloth. 308pp. $2.50. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
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UNITED PORT RAIT COMPANY 
2652 Ogden Ave., Dept. w-239 Chicago, ill, 


It Belongsto |] 
You, But..... 


why go into details ? We don’t 
know where or to whom to 
send it. 

Perhaps you'll help us? Just 
send us a post card with your 
name and address on it. Then 
we can send it to you. 





Write nearest office : 


Practical Drawing Company 


2205 So. Lamar Street, 1315 So. Michigan Bivd., 
Dallas, Texas. Chicago, Illinois. 





For Holiday Entertainments and Christ- 
mas Gifts—SONG-O-PHONE Instruments 
No Study—No Practice—Play AT ONCE 


Extensively used by Educators throughout the 

country for children’s bands. SONG-0- 

PHONES have won hearty approval, because 

of combining educational qualities with amuse- 
ment, in accordance with most modern prin- 
a of teaching. 








ey 9 re practical for Kindergarten children or 
The nh School Boys and Girls ill help enenetenss 
to sing SONG-O-PHONES are easy to play. 


Simply by humm ning, fine orchestral effects can 

be produc 

Send for aaniie and make your sele attenet SS 
differentinstruments. 70c to $3.25 e 


THE SONOPHONE CO. 
548 Wythe Avenue, Dept.N, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


MEDALS-RINGS & CLASS PINS 


Buy ders trom Menutecturer 


Wee tor Caraiog hsoa 


We 


529 Ss 








SiS 
Silver plate 20¢ ii ds pose ng Silver St 2s each Bsuver plate te hls 
Ster Silver Me 300 OKt Gold, Stee ‘ 
Rolled Gold Se 475 . Kt Geld : Qo a = ry nv) Sse 6 
Solid Gold $1 50 15 00 AGold $100 6H 


REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 2 John Street, New York City 














York. 

MINIATURE AIRCRAFT. How to Make 
and How to Fly Them. By Or ar H. 
Day, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion and Practical Arts, Public 


Schools, Kansas City, Mo., and Ter- 





SOMETHING OIF FEREN PIN COMPLETE 
WITH SEPARATE DATE GUARD & CHAIN 2 COLORS 
ean STERLING SILVER $135 120R)$120 

more) 65 













ence Vincent, U. S. Director of Min- roa tage ee 
iature Aircraft Fliers. Illustrated. | 122 Metat Arts Co, Inc, $13 Portland Ave 
Paper. 85pp. $1.80. The Manual 








Arts Press, Peoria, IIl. 

THE YOUNG CITIZEN AT WORK AND AT RIN 
Piay. By Walter B. Pitkin, Pro- -*pesestenn Gagle’? Serling Sibear 
fessor of Journalism, Columbia Uni- Ring with your Schoo ' Emblem on it, $1. 
versity; Co-Author of “Seeing Amer- Pins 35¢ up. a aa 

ica” Series, and Harold F. Hughes, | 148ruceAve., North Attieboro,Mass. 

Director of Visual Education, Fresno 

City Schools; Co-Author of “Seeing CLASS PINS ee 

America” Series. ——— — FREE for the asking. Pin shown here withsay 

220 p. $1.00. D. pp eton an om- w letters, numerals {we — ing si ee 

pany, New York. F Union Emblem Con, 859 ¥. least Bldg, Palmyra Ps 





























wm EITHER OESIGN SHOWN, SILVER PLATE 35¢ EA.; 12 “\\ } 
OR MORE. $3.50 DOZ.; STERLING SILVER OR GOLD % ey) 
PLATE. 5O0¢ EA.: 12 QR MORE, $5.00 DOZ.: 1 OR 2 
COLORS ENAMEL, ANY 3 LETTERS AND DATE. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 923 BASTIAN Bt.ce. ROCHESTER. sec Y. 


SA eae ae 


fy Hard Enamel 
X No. C3 Each Dozen’ 





ee a 
i al 


Sil. Plate .12 $1.25 Pin Geard and Che 
Gold Fill. .22 2.20 yy ey 1 


C.3 “Sterl.Sil. 25 2.50 
SAE Roll.Gold.45 4.25 

NS Dozen $1.45 Ea 

10k. Gid. $3.00 Ea. Dz, $2.50 Ea. 


No. R350 Raised Letters 
Year or background Hard Ename 


Sterl. Silver, with 10Kt. Gold Top z. BE Boa. No. R3 
t. Gol a. with White Gold Top Each 
SOEs: Stert. sil. $1.25 





, Sil. EDAL a 
TIC My: 
ARTIS DGE 


R,350 Make ct Gold, wr with ith Green Gold Top 
Princts i En- 10Kt. Gold 3.76 4 creemwich 
Qusement. ree eo = Wesbtect as pcwele 14Kt. Gold 4.7% as York, M. ¥. 
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An ATHLETIC PROGRAM 
ScHOOL AND COLLEGE WOMEN. By 
Marjorie Hillas, M.A., Instructor 
Physical Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and 
Marian Knighton, M.A., Instructor 
Physical Education, New York Uni- 
versity; Authors of “Athletic Dances 
and Simple Clogs.” Illustrated. 
Cloth. 102pp. $2.00. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York. 

KNIGHTS—OLD AND NEw. By Alice M. 
Hoben, Teacher in the Scarsdale Pub- 
lic Schools. Illustrated. Cloth. 204 
pp. 92c. D. Appleton and Company, 
New York. 

writinc. A First Book for College 
Students. By Ray Palmer Baker, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of English 
and Head of the Department of Arts, 
Science, and Business Administra- 
tion, Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, and William Haller, Ph.D., As- 
sociate Professor of English and 
Chairman of the Department, Bar- 
nard College, Columbia University. 
Cloth. 273pp. $2.00. Ronald Press 
Company, New York. 

PROGRESSIVE TEACHING. An Interpre- 
tation for the Guidance of Teaching 
in the Public Schools. By A. Gordon 
Melvin, Ph.D., Instructor in Educa- 
tion in the College of the City of New 
York. Cloth. 284pp. $2.00. OD. 
Appleton and Company, New York. 

Witp MEN OF THE WILD WEsT. By 
Edwin L. Sabin, Author of “Old Jim 
Bridger,” “Pluck on the Long Trail,” 
etc. Illustrated. Cloth.  387pp. 
$2.50. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. 

CREATIVE ACTIVITIES IN PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION. Correlated and Integrated 
Games and Dances from Many Coun- 
tries. By Olive K. Horrigan, Assist- 
ant Director of Physical Education, 
Public Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
Drawings by Verne Cole. Cloth. 
160pp. $2.00. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. 

PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC WoRK BOOKS. 
By John Guy Fowlkes, Thomas T. 
Goff, William S. Taylor, and Wendell 


W. Wright. 7 vols. ‘Paper. Each 
72pp. Primer, Books One, Two, 
Three, Four, Five, Six. The Mac- 


millan Company, New York. 
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FoR HIGH | THE WONDERFUL StTorY OF SCIENCE. By 


Inez N. McFee, Author of “Nature’s 
Craftsmen,” “Secrets of the Stars,” 
etc. Illustrated. Cloth. 410pp. $2.50. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. 

CHARACTER EDUCATION. A _ Program 
for the School and the Home. By 
Charles E. Germane, Professor of 
Education, University of Missouri, 
and Edith Gayton Germane, Co- 
Author “Silent Reading.” Cloth. 
512pp. Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J 

INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL FoR Music Ap- 


PRECIATION Hour. Questions and 
Answers. By Walter Damrosch. 
Paper. 68pp. National Broadcast- 


ing Company, Inc., New York. | 

A MAP OF CHILDREN EVERYWHERE. By 
Ruth Hambidge. Size 22” x 387”. 
Lithographed in 6 colors. $2.50. The 
John Day Company, New York. 


NEWER WAYS WITH CHILDREN. By M. 
V. O’Shea. Cloth. 419pp. $3.50. 
Greenberg: Publisher, 160 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 
THE Book or AlrPLANES. A History 
of Aeronautics for American Boys. 
By Lieut. Comm. J. W. Iseman and 
Lieut. Sloan Taylor. Illustrated in 
color and with drawings. Half cloth. 
134pp. $1.00. Oxford University 
Press, New York City. 
a 
“The Land of Oranges” is a 
pamphlet in the form of a reader 
for small children, having large type 
and a number of illustrations—some 
in outline and some colored 


| 


telling | 


in a very simple way the story of | 


orange production. It may be ob- 
tained from California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange, Los Angeles, Calif. 


sending 
Under the title “Red Head,” a 
short movie in story form on the 


proper care of hair and scalp has 
been prepared and is lent to schools 
by the Educational Department of 
Cereal Soaps Company, Inc., 334 
East 27th Street, New York. 








ILLUSTRATIVE 
INSTRUCTION 


enables teachers to illustrate their teaching by rapid, 
simple sketches on the blackboard. A system every 
onecan learn. ‘Talent for drawing is not necessary. 


Write for the fascinating booklet 
“‘A New Step Forward In Education’’ 
it shows what illustrative instruction can do for you! 
Institute of illustrative Instruction 
Dept. A, Greeley, Colorado 














The Trial of Jimmy Slang | 


By Florence E. Landers 


The Family of Speech, consisting of Mother Noun, 


Father Verb, Little Pronoun, Conjunction, Adjective, 
Adverb, Preposition, Interjection and Period, are 
slowly growing weaker and are losing their individu 
ality, because of the abuse of Jimmy Slang As they 
fear what may become of the English Language, they 
bring suit against him A very interesting and effec 
tive trial is carried on, and the judge of the court 
passes a hard sentence upon Jimmy Slang. Strikingly 
teaches the rules of grammar For Good English 
Week or any other time Kasily staged Require 


about 40 upper grade or Junior High School pupils 
Order Play No. 20. The Trial of Jimmy Siang. 
Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 

MARCH BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 
208-210-212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. 








clerical appointments. 
Big Chance for Teachers. 


Mail Coupon /“ 
Today Sure 7 


STEADY WORK ¥ 
VACATIONS WITH PAY /* 


The 1930 census will require many 
J Inspector of Customs 
. m 





Franklin Institute 
Dept. D241, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


F Rush to me, entirely free of 
charge, 32-page book with; (1) A 
Ps full description of the position 
~S checked below. (2) A listof U.S 
Government jobs open to men and 
women 18 up. 


Railway Postal Clerk...... ($1900 to $2700 
Postoffice Clerk ....----- ($1700 to $2300) 

City Mail Carrier...... . ($1700 to $2100) 
Rural Mail Carrier...... $2100 to $3300) 
Clerk —File Clerk ($1260 to $2500) 
-- ($2100 up) 











oin 


the Book-of-the-Month Club 


now—while you can get 


Tre First Book 


FREE 


A special offer—see reason for it below 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








‘ 
} GREAT many people (we } 
Ai know) have been on the : 
i verge of joining the Book- } 
of-the-Month Club, but have 
riec > a] © siv 
neglected to do - largely Six distinguished foreign 
through oversight. This special offer uuthors now serve as an 
. International Advisory 
is made, frankly, to overcome this pro- Committee for the Book-of- 
5 ° ° ° ° P the-Month Club. The 
crastination by making it worth while function the individuals in 
for you not to delay longer. We sug- > te kee ae ee oe 
. "3 , . . . s a vised about what they con- 
gest simply that you get full informa sider the significant new 
tion at once about what the Book-of-the- books published abroad, 
: each in his own country. 
Month Club does for you, and then de- The Committee consists of : 
ida 2a - « , “yy € 
cide ones for all whether you want to pon ENGLAND: 
join. The mere fact that more than H. G. Wells i 
100,000 judicious book-readers already and 
belong to the organization—that they Arnold Bennett 
represent the elite of the land in every FOR FRANCE: 
profession and every walk of life—that Andre Maurois 
not a single one was induced to join by i 
erate FOR GERMANY and 
a salesman or by personal solicitation AUSTRIA: 
of any kind, but did so after simply Thomas Mann 
reading the facts about what the Club and 
does for book-readers—all these are in- Ate Cyne 
dications that it is worth your while at FOR SCANDINAVIA: 
least to get these facts as quickly as Sigrid Undset 
possible, and then (if you want to) join 
and get your first book free. You as- 
sume no obligation in sending the cou- 
pon below for full information. 
. 
Henry Seidel Canby Heywood Dorothy Christopher William Allen 
Chairman Broun Canfield orley White 
THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB ] 


Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the 


Book-of-the-Month Club operates. 
in no obligation to 


Name 


Address 


City State 


Books shipped to Canadian members through Book -of-the-Month Club(Canada) Limited 





This request involves me 
subseribe to your service, 
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Souvenirs for Christmastime 


Beautiful in Design and Coloring’ + 















[y" best whshes 
for a 
Joyous Christmas 


and @ 
Happy New Year 
ths lene ‘Ss 
presented to you 


by your teacher 
ae 














souvenir® 
from 
your 
te richer 
at 
7 ° 
hristmas 


time. 
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Holly Design No, 21 











» [ita this little booklet for? 

} Surely youcan puess— 
| HS just iowish you Christmas joy 
/ And years of happiness. \ 





_- from your teacher 
4 











Coasting Design No. 31 









Two Styles of Booklets 


(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


Choice of 6 Cover Designs in Color 












































7 If so ordered, 
[ your photograph 
——_ lll or that of your 
This boven | pupils or school 
Roe - 8 ae 4; will be placed on 
i / wh best waen fr the inside of the 
4 <A Merry Christmas front cover of 
| " ‘ and each booklet as 
’ ; A Hoppy New Year shown here. 
| J Pile (This applies to 
| | nl i ts the yrs to come either style of 
; : i Si ee booklet—see par- 
oe ticulars below.) 
uy 





Christmastime than a beautiful memento and record of their school days? 
What other gift (even though it be more costly) would be so likely to be kept 
and treasured through the years to come? Your thoughtfulness will gladden the 
hearts of all your pupils and will win the esteem of the parents as well. The Owen 
Souvenirs, with frequent changes in styles and designs, have been used by teachers 
for many years as gifts to their pupils and today they are more popular than ever. 


Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils. The other six pages will contain poems and senti- 
ments appropriate to Christmas. All of the inner pages are attractively printed in 
two colors. Your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be mounted in a 
panel on the inside of the front cover of each booklet if ordered. (See instructions 
at bottom of page.) 
by a transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 


Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12¢ each. 


Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of 
the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces pro- 
vided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher 
and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two 
pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them 
write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remaining 
five pages contain appropriate Christmas poems and sentiments. Each booklet is 
tied with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 

Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10¢ each. 


\ A THAT more pleasing or appropriate gift could you present to your pupils at 


Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs 


The beautiful designs on the covers of the booklets (of which the illustrations 
on this page give but a suggestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in 
all the colors of the originals. Your order for booklets in either style described 
above may be made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you 
choose. Give names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 


~ 
Transparent Glaze Envelopes for the booklets, are supplied with every or- 
der at no extra charge. 





Discount on Club Orders When two or more teachers send their orders to- 
gether, a discount of 10 per cent from the above 
prices will be allowed on each order. 





— 


A Sample of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any one 

of the cover designs shown here that you choose, together with 
color proofs of the other cover designs, and a specimen photograph, will be sent 
for only four cents in stamps. 





Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- 
sired. Then give name and number of each 
cover design selected and state how many 
booklets you wish made up in each design. 


souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each 
name in excess. 


If photograph is desired on the souvenirs 
send us any good Kodak print or other 
photograph securely wrapped and with your 
name and address on the back. We will 
make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
venir and return the original photo unin- 
jured, 


For special printing write plainly or 
print the name of school, district number, 
township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils just as you 
wish them to appear on the souvenirs. 


As many souvenirs should be ordered as Full remittance must accompany order. 
there are pupils’ names appearing on them; Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
where pupils’ names exceed the number of in registered letter. 

Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 


Order Early that you order as early as possible and thus make 
sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 


ORDER 
FROM 








The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils 











With your teachers 


best wishes for the 


most joyous Christmas 
and the happiest New 
Year you have ever had 








Decen 
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Christmas Tree Design No. 32 








Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompaniec g® 








Wek best wishes for a 
Merry Christmas and 
a fi appy New Year 


Pom your teacher 








Landscape Design No. 25 


















& (Thistle token ig oyu 
‘Your leachers wishes fond and true, 
Fox Christmas happiness and cheer 


Adalgod thing hiscingat 











Sleighride Design No. 33 
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KEEP ABREAST 
YOUR ‘SUBJECT Important Notice 


by using the 


HOME-STUDY COURSES |Regarding Authorized Agents 


given by 

The Gnibersity of Chicago E have large numbers of 
Courses for Teachers in Rural, Primary, Grade authorized agents who —— 
and High Schools—also for Supervisors and resent us at various gatherings 
Principals. 450 courses in 45 subjects yield of teachers and generally 
credit toward a Bachelor’s degree ora Teach- throughout the country, and we 
ing Certificate. are just as glad to have teachers 
For booklet giving full information, write place their orders for Normal 
The University of Chicago Instructor and Primary Plans 
407 b+. ad . - and our other publications with 





these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 









1 or greatly reduced 
off all new, perfect 
y J BOOKS 









by, world’s leading authors. Recent and standard been imposed upon by an unau- 

lications ction and non-fiction. Vv ° 

tered at greatly reduced prices. More than milion thorized agent and we therefore 

tisf customers, y-four years in busin i i j i 

Bervice ques Special Gesamte on large ores. think it desirable . to caution 

aw 52 pape Cotetes, listing over 25,000 books, teachers against giving their or- 
by schools, colleges, libraries and individuals 

eer ere. We supply every book published. Send ders to agents who are not 
a a save money, 

The Book Supply Company, Dept.s known to them personally unless 

564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinols such agents can show signed 











credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years this simplified High 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to col: and the leading professions. wee 
described ip 


" cal eeqeese 
free Bulletin: Bend erie TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H938 Drexel Av. & 58th St, ©A.9.1923 CHICAGO 












You can_ complete 

















The President’s View of 


Government Positions Education 


Census Clerks, Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers,| Although education is primarily a 


Railway Mail Clerks, Postmasters, Department sh sas . ’ 
Clerks, and many others. Splendid salaries, easy responsibility of the states and local 


work, vacation with pay. Only common school | ¢ iti « ig > 
education required. Examinations often. Thous- communities, and rightly SO, yet the 


ands appointed each year. Send for our Civil nation as a whole is vitally con- 
SPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON Bre, |cerned in its development every- 
where to the highest standards and 
MUSIC LESSONS vee HOME to complete universality. 
2 We cannot hope to succeed in di- 
| |recting this complex civilization un- 
You can read music like this quickly less we can draw all the talent of 
bogey Pano, Onran, Violin, Mandolts, Guitar. Bani ete leadership from the whole people. 
stew centoa day. Thousands of eatished students. | One Civilization after another has 
American School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago.| heen wrecked upon the attempt to 


DOMESTIC SCIENGE secure sufficient leadership from a 


single group or class. 
Home-Study Courses es 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [25th year.) If we would prevent the growth of 


For teachers, extension workers, tea rooms, lunchrooms, class distinction and would con- 
pon oe candy makers, homemakers, etc. Illus. 100- . . 
at boo beast, ann Evufetsion of Home Making”, FREE. | Stantly refresh our leadership with 

ECONOMICS, 841E.58thSt.Chicage| the ideals of our people, we must 


)s(%) OMe Phe). 0 4 WRITING | draw constantly from the general 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous fort 
lesson course in writing and marketin of the mass. 


Somat ie Gin me; §=6The full opportunity for every boy 
Dept. Fae Ome CORRE SP ON ENE Sa mase,| 20nd girl to rise through the selec- 
tive processes of education can alone 


c Complete Your Education secure to us this leadership.—Herb- 
































by Correspondence. High School, Col- 
lege and Profe ny Courses. Home ert Hoover. 
Study Bulletin FI 

TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL ‘COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 





—_———_.g 








Bookkeep- 
ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Law,|ings went under the hammer at one 


Salesmanship and all related — cts. Write for 


complete information. Dept. N. 1. Peoria, III. time, in a public sale, in Sandusky 
KODAK FILMS—SP2C14L TRIAL OFFER : County, Ohio. They had all been 


DEVELOPED (AB ny pdr guey closed by consolidation projects com- 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI,OHIO, | Pleted last year. 


La SA Ge A 
Aa Bb Ce Dd 


eEe's “STANDARD” DISPLAY ALPHABET follows strictly the National STANDARD 
sive BET, designed and recommended by the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of PENMANSHIP 
ERVISORS Printed on best quality Bristol, Capitals 3 inches Vertical Height, Clearly Visible 
ALPE oom. Takes 16% feet of space. THIS “PIONEER” AMONG STANDARDIZED DISPLAY 
1 ABETS HARMONIZES WITH NATIONALLY USED PENMANSHIP SYSTEMS. SPECIAL 
CERES on large school orders. NO FREE SAMPLES. Send Money Order, Express Order, or 
FIED check for sample Set, at following POSTPAID Prices. 


per Home Study School :°".'"|_ Fifteen abandoned school _build- 














Combination Script and Roman pigaeadl ears reeene * - $1.50 
Script Alphabet and Figures . . ; .- a 
man Alphabet and Figures ‘ e 75 


os ENGLE, “The Map Man,” Box 194, BEAVER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Victor Redio-Electrola | To = 


RE-45 


All-electric radio and Victor 
Record reproduction. List 
price $275. Less Radiotrons. 








/ 


is made significant, 


The new Victor micro-synchronous 
Radio-Electrola crowns years of achieve- 
ment in music appreciation work. 


ODAY, for the first time, you can capitalize on your 

work in music appreciation with assurance of prac- 
tical results—through the crowning miracle of science— 
“music over the air!” Radio concerts, ephemeral, fleeting, 
can now be made a permanent part of cultural background 
—can even be made the fine flower of all your effort. 


The new Victor-Radio with Electrola marks the climax of 
Victor’s 19 years’ leadership in the pedagogical field. It 
brings to the school all-electric radio and record repro- 
duction of a brilliance never before approached. With the 
great educational list of Victor Records, it enables you to 
prepare for every program in advance—to hear the radio con- 
cert with absolute realism—and, again with the records, to 
make each selection a part of the pupil’s consciousness, building 
firmly on the foundation you have already erected. 


This method is the only effective psychological process. 
Only Victor has the educational experience that could 
make it significant and workable. 


Cultivate this field NOW. There is already much worth- 
while on the air, and new educational programs are being 
planned. Victor Records covering the entire range of 
music, properly presented, are at your 
command. Prepare, participateand make 
permanent! 


Don’t delay! Put a Victor Radio-Elec- 
trola in your classroom now! 





The Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE DIVISION 
RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N. J., U.S. A. 





“Music IN THE AIR- 
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SUCCESS 





IN MUSIC 


Success in Music is easy—it 


is merely the adding each 
week, each month, a little 


more knowledge, a little more 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 







Seach Zs, 
Swice QD | 
Legare 








skill through properly direct- 
ed study and training. Thou-| 
sands of good musicians are 
standing stil “in a rut” 

because they have gone as | 
far as their training in music | 
will permit. 





Is this your case? If so, then 
the solution is a simple and 
easy one. More money, great- 
er recognition, higher positions 
are ready and waiting for 
you, just as soon as you are 


[aro STu0Y 
SEAT Wonk 













WELBL’S 


Seh-Directin 
NOTE BOOK 





ready for them. 


LET US HELP YOU 
For 25 years this great Musical | 
Organization has been helping am- 
bitious musicians help themselves. 
Thousands of letters from enthus- 
iastic students and graduates tes- 
tify to the great value and profit 
of our musical training. 


In your spare time, right in your 
own home, and at a trifling cost, 
you can gain a musical training 
that will be the best and most 
profitable investment you have 
ever made. 


SEND FOR FULL DETAILS 
AND CATALOGUE 


If you are really ambitious to suc- 
ceed in music; if you have faith in 
yourself, by all means clip the 
coupon and send it back. We will 
send you full details of our Won- 
derful Home-Study Method of 
musical training. Send today. 


University Extension Conservatory 
Langley Ave. and 41 st Street 
Chicago 


University Extension Conservatory 
Department 490 

Langley Ave. and 41st Street, Chicago 

Please send me free and without any 

obligation full details of your remark- 

able Home Study Method, and of the 

course I have checked. 





Piano C} Trumpet [} Pub. School 
{] Course for [) Harmony Music 
Students (] Advanced [ } Voice 
Normal Composition |! Organ 
Ls ss =~ on C) Guitar 
Course for ‘] History of | Mandolin 
Teachers usic [ | Ban jo— 
[) Violin [} Choral 5 String 
{}) Cornet Conducting ] Tenor 
Name... 
Street 
City ... State 


IE 






























EBB’S SELF-DIRECTING NOTE- 

BOOKS take the emphasis off 
Teaching and place it on Learning 
and provide the most nearly perfect 
practical method of self instruction 
available. 135 different Notebooks 
covering nearly all subjects and 
grades in use by more than 10,000 
school systems throughout the na- 
tion. For more than five years they 
have been lessening the labor of 


teachers and improving the knowl- 
edge of pupils—**Half as Much Teach- 
ing—Twice as Much Learning.” 


SEAT WORK 


Combination guide and work books provide in 
teresting, fascinating work that cultivate ob 
ervation, strengthen vocabularic and afford 
teacher 4 meats of a up on individual 
differences Notebooks based on Bobbs-Merrill 
Story and Study Hour Child World amd 
Child’s Story Hour Readers trom primer to 
third grade, each 
Webb’ Self-Directing Exercise Arithmetic 
Notebooks are practically self-teaching De 
igned for use with any text, they provide ap 
propriate material and definite plans for drill 
and practice 
Essentials of Primary Numbers, each 25c 
Ist to Sth grade (Covering 1 semester), 
each 30c 
Ist to Sth grade (Covering year’s work), 
ech 40c 
Webb's Nature Study Notebooks contain scores 
of life- like drawings of bird animal. flowers 
and trees with clear directions for coloring 
interesting, fascinating seat work for children 
in Ist, 2d and 3rd grades. T’rice each grade 20c 





ENGLISH Notebooks, each 30e 
IISTORY 
GEOGRAPHY Notebooks, each 30c 
HIGH SCHOOL Notebooks, each 45c 


Notebooks, each 40c 











Order these helpful Notebooks direct from pub- 
lisher. Mail coupon for list and 
descriptive booklet—F REE ! 


WEBB PUBLISHING co. 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in 
the front of this issue. 








How old was the inventor Alexander 
G. Bell at the time of his death?— 
Wyoming. 

Alexander Graham Bell died 
1922 at the age of seventy-five. 

When did Amundsen reach the South 
Pole?—Pennsylvania. 

Captain Roald Amundsen, the 
Norwegian explorer, reached the 
South Pole on December 14, 1911. 


in 


How wide are the important avenues 
in Washington, D. C.?—Iowa. 


The avenues in Washington vary 
in width from 120 to 160 feet and 
the streets throughout the city are 
from 80 to 120 feet wide. 

How many churches are there 
New York City?—Virginia. 

There are more than sixteen hun- 
dred churches in the city of New 
York, representing all the leading 
denominations as well as many of 
less prominence. 


in 


How much wheat is contained in a 
carload?—Oklahoma. 

According to a report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, based 
on haulings made by Class I rail- 
roads, the average weight of a car- 
load of wheat is slightly over forty 
tons, which would be more than thir- 
teen hundred bushels. 

Who are the members of President 


Hoover’s Cabinet and what office does 
each hold?—New York. 


Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
State; Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary 
of the Treasury; James W. Good, 
Secretary of War; William D. Mit- 
chell, Attorney General; Walter F. 
Brown, Postmaster General: 
Charles F. Adams, Secretary of the 
Navy; Ray L. Wilbur, Secretary of 
the Interior; Arthur M. Hyde, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; Robert P. 
Lamont, Secretary of Commerce; 
James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor. 

What was the Me- 
morial?—New York. 

During the early part of the War 
of 1812 there was an assembly of 
people held in Rockingham County, 
New Hampshire, to express disap- 
proval of the war. The assembly re- 
sulted in a protest’s being drafted 
and presented to President Madison. 
From the name of the county it was 
given the title “Rockingham Me- 

(Continued on page 14) 


Teachers Wanted ** Sctecis and Colleses 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


re Syracuse, 
Cincinnati, \e 


Rockingham 
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PHOTO GREETING CARDS 


Beautiful Xmas Greeting Cards ( with envelopes) made from 
your snapshot films. Send 20c and negative for sample. 
l5e each in lots of six or more. We also make Hand- 
Colored Photo Calendars from your negatives. Order 
some for Xmas —_ 25c each or five for $1.00. All nega- 
tives returned 


nharmed. 
FALLS FOTO FINISHERS, Dept. C, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


JUVENILE PLAYS 


For any occasion for Rural Schools, Grades and 
Junior High Schools. Special plays for Hallow- 
e’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas and St. Valentine 
Day. Write for descriptive folder. 


P. R. Maddox, Bowling Green, Mo. 
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To get accurate, encyclo. 
pedic, up-to-date informa. 
tion of all kinds that is of 
vital use and interest in the 
schoolroom. 


A wise school superintendent has said:“I 
have never yet seen a person, whether pupil 
or teacher, who was accustomed to the fre- 
quent use of the dictionary who was not at 
the same time a good or superior all-round 
scholar.” A better test than this of the value 
of dictionary work could not be found. 
The New International is constant 
ly revised and improved to keep 
abreast of modern needs and in 
formation. 452,000 Entries, in 
cluding thousands of new words, 
6000 Illustrations. 2,700 Pages, 

Write for Helps in Teaching 

the Dictionary, FREE 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO, 
Springfield, Mass. 























ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door, We pay the pos. 
age. Standard authors, fine editions, new 
books, all at biggest savings. Be sure to 
send postcard for Clarkson's catalog. 
FREE Write for our great book catalg. 
This catz al is a short course in 
literature and is so us y some of America’s 
le —y 3 universities ; “300, 000 book lovers tay 
. Free if you write now. 


, CLARKSON PUBLISHING CO, 


1228 CLARKSON BLDG., CHICAGO, i. 


























MERRY CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS 
SURPRISE 


GIFT PACKAGES 
FOR TEACHERS 


Here is something entirely new—a 
most helpful and appropriate serv- 
ice to teachers. These _ special 
Christmas Gift Packages contain 
patterns for 21 gifts, which any 
child can make very easily. These 
gifts include address books, shop- 
ping lists, telephone pads, candy 
boxes, book marks, and other use- 
ful articles. 


Printed on a good quality of draw- 
ing paper. Artistic designs for col- 
oring. Simple and complete direc- 
tions for cutting and making are 
included with each package. 


The price of these delightful sur- 
prise packages is only 35c each, 
postpaid. You will want to secure 
a package for each pupil in your 
room. Keeps them busy, happy, 
contented. Make out your order 
now, using the handy coupon below. 





Constructive Seat Work Service, 
Princeton, Illinois. 

Enclosed is $..-......++. , for which please send 
me, postpaid, of your delightful 
Xmas packages at 35 cents each. 


I Se — - = 
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Teachers == the ideal 


gift--pupils’ name stamped 


in gilt on each pencil 





Last year Teachers from every State gave Pupils and Friends Xmas 
Name Pencils, with the recipient’s name stamped in GILT on each 
pencil, This year these teachers will reorder, and thousands of others 
will select this ideal gift for Christmas. 


Nothing you can give can be so PERSONAL to each of your pupils. 
SUPERFINE pencils, in fine Holly Boxes make gifts that are practical, 
unique, appreciated and inexpensive; they’re IDEAL. Picture the delight 
of each of your pupils at receiving such a PERSONAL gift from you 
this CHRISTMAS. 


SUPERFINE Pencils are hexagon shaped, our highest grade 5-cent 


quality, soft and firm grooved lead, compressed and fully waxed. 


The IDEAL Gift—Practical, Beautiful, 


ONE NAME TO A BOX 
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| Christmas _ 
‘NAME PENCILS 





MERRY ~ 
CHRISTMAS, 














—) 





Distinctive, Appropriate and Personal 


Keep a point and don’t 


Polished brass tip with Red Para rubber erasers. 
break easily, 


Packed in fine Holly Christmas Boxes, extra heavy material, with cover- 
ing of poinsettia and holly leaves and berries lithographed in natural 
colors. Made in nine colors. Color assortment in each box, when no 
color is specified. Picture the delight of your pupils, and friends, with 
such an individual gift! 

In ordering Christmas Name Pencils, it is well to order a few EXTRA 
boxes for pupils who may enter your classes before Christmas. These 
may have the School Name on them, 3 to the box, at the prices above. 
Combine your order with other teachers and we can assure you the best 
of service. 


4 











HOLLY BOX OF 3 PENCILS, 25c 
10 BOXES OR MORE, 15¢ A BOX 








HOLLY BOX OF 6 PENCILS, 35c¢ 
10 BOXES OR MORE, 25¢ A BOX 





HOLLY BOX OF 12 PENCILS, 50c 
10 BOXES OR MORE, 45¢ A BOX 


— 4 














and choice of these Premiums—FREE—Giant 


All for 


144 pencils (a gross) for $4.25, each with the name of your school in GILT 
Pencil 


American Flag, 5-foot, sewed stripes; Woman’s or Man’s 
style Fountain Pen. 





Sharpener; 


ORDER 
EARLY! 


Write on one side of 
the paper only. 
Write pupils’ names 
plainly, in a row. 
Write YOUR name 











DAYTON PENCIL CO., Dept. N-12, Dayton, Ohio 


REFERENCES: The City National Bank, Dayton; Dun’s Mercantile Agency, New 
York; Christian Publishing Association, Dayton, Ohio. 


and address plainly. 
Enclose money or- 
der, check or cur- 
rency. We pay 
postage. We guar- 
antee correct spell- 
ing of Names‘ and 
guarantee to ship in 
time. 
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Satisfaction or your 
money back. 
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Industrial Pictures 


Enable every 
one to visualize 
the 

ateps 


various 
in these 
important in- 
dustries. 

school, li- | 
and home 
where there are 
children, will find 
the entire collec- 


Every 
brary 


tion of real assist- 





ance and interest, ~ 


Sugar Scene 
Cement 20 pictures for 50¢ 
} Coal 12 25¢ 
| Coffee 15 40c 
] Copper 24 = n 60c 
}] Cotton 16 = - 45c 
| Granite x a 20e 
Linen, with history 20 o “ B5e 
] Lumbering 12 2 2 Lhe 
|} Marble s ™ — Ze 
} Paper 20 - ve Bue 
| | Rubber 2 = 25« 
} Silk 14 35« 
J Stee', available soon 
} Sugar 15 = 7 40c¢ 
| Wool 15 10e 


At the bottom of each picture is a brief, in- 
teresting description. 

These are fine, clear photographs taken at 
ereat expense under the personal direction 
of Mr. Joseph H. Dodson. 

Printed on 
time. 


wear a long 
others 6 x 9 in. 


Tear Out This Ad 


X the sets you want, 
mail today. 


heavy paper, to 
Some sets are 6 x 8 in., 


fill in the coupon and 


FREE—Dodsor's valuable Reference-Index 

which lists almost 1,000 pictures on Birds, 

Animals, Plants, Trees, Flowers, Insects, 

Fruits, Fish and Minerals. 

Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 

201 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 

C) Send Picture series checked above. En- 
closed find $ in payment. 

|! Send your Valuable Reference-Index, 
which [| understand is free. 

Name 

Address 

















TEACHERS- 


Christmas Joy Package 
Interludes of Pleasure 


se. 
oo “==. 
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Christmas Eve Sand Table 
Santa Claus Poster 
Special Xmas Blackboard 
Border 


We have outdone ourselves in the 
special Christmas package of “In- 
terludes of Pleasure.” Be sure to 


get our December package con- 
tuining full-size patterns for 
Christmas Eve Sand Table, Santa 


Claus Poster and Special Christ- 
mas Blackboard Border, also a de- 
sign for a box or basket. Pat- 
terns are full size, ready to cut 
out and put together. 

Mail coupon and 65¢ now for com- 
plete package so that you wil! 
have time to arrange this festive 
display which will arouse the true 
Christmas Spirit in the hearts of 
your children. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SEAT WORK SERVICE, 
Princeton, Illinois. 


Enclosed is $ . Please send me, 
postpaid, “Interludes of Pleasure” as 
checked : 

Christmas Joy package, 65c 
4 Mo’s subscription $2.00 
8 Mo's. subscription $3.75 
Name 
Address NL-129 

















Just what you want 
Decorative 


Moore Push-Pins 








"*To fasten up things 
3 sizes 6 colors 


10 « block. All Dealers 











Includes 15 Christmas 
Songs and Carols 


The Song Book preferred by a host of teachers be- 
cause it meets every need from Primary Grades up. 
Children are enthusiastic about this marvelous 
anthology of lasting melodies. They love songs of 
human interest, sacred, folklore and patriotism 
which it contains. Also Stunt and Pep Songs, 
Rounds, Negro Spirituals, Christmas Carols,etc, 224 
numbers with simple, authentic musical arrange- 
ments, words and music complete. 

Mail coupon today for FREE sample copy. 
decide on any books this year 
until you have seen “Sociabil- 
ity Songs.”’ 


THE RODEHEAVER CO., 


Don't 














665 McClurg Bidg., Chicago, Ill, 

721-B. Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Péeceses eeece se 

o 

§ The Rodeheaver Company, . 

» (Mail to nearest office) . 

e send me FREE sample copy of “‘Sociability © 

4 ge’’ without obligation. . 

es . 
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High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


a FiPHOT OS 


25 FOR $1.50 
3 Made from any good photograph 
P Original returned. 
Size 2'.x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 

















Students Respond 
to Motion Pictures 


ESTS have proven the value of 


Motion Picture lectures. Every 
rapidly since visual 
images are retained and understanding 


is greatly increased. 


student learns 


But the films must be shown with 
a good projector in order 
flicker or other 


to avoid 
disturb- 
ances during the showing. The Acme 
Portable Projector is the ideal non- 
theatrical machine, because it is made 
as nearly mechanically perfect as is 
possible, and is absolutely safe. The 
Acme uses standard size films, and 
can be plugged in any socket. 


mechanical 


A free demonstration upon request. 
Mail coupon for free booklet. 


ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Corporation 
90 Gold Street, New York City 


GENTLEMEN: Asa teacher |), school of- 
ficial (J, I am interested in motion pictures 
for the school. Please send Booklet No. H-12. 


Name... 


Address 


City State.............0 
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morial.” The protest was written by 


Daniel Webster, one of the delegates | 


to the assembly. He had been elected 
a delegate because of a speech deliv- 
ered July 4, 1812. Webster’s activ- 
ity at this time led to his being sent 
to Congress the next year. 


Where is Melrose Abbey?—Canada. 

This is a ruined monastery in a 
small town by the same name in 
Scotland. While all that remains is 
a relic of the third building which 
occupied the site, it is admired for 
its picturesque beauty and fine win- 
dows. Melrose Abbey was partly 
rebuilt by Robert Bruce. It is said 
to be the “finest remaining speci- 
men of Gothic architecture in Scot- 
land.” 


What outstanding contribution to 
education was made by J. F. Herbart? 
—Pennsylvania. 

Herbart advanced the idea that 
the chief purpose of education is to 
develop character and prepare the 
individual for social usefulness. 
He was the first educational writer 
to emphasize proper instruction and 
to stress proper teaching procedure 
as being of greater importance than 
acquisition of knowledge and intel- 
lectual discipline. Herbart devel- 
oped a “theory of the instructional 
process” and instructional methods 
based on interest as the prime 
requisite to good instruction. 
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TEACH ARTin YOUR SCHOOL! 


Send 5c in coin for Christmas Art Project for teachers 
without an Art Supervisor. aes a y~ af = 
holders, toys, Christmas decorations 

State your grade oF rural. FRANCES L. STOVER, 
lonia, Mic 











Catalog School 
Slides 
Contains listing of 28,000 Edu- 
cational slides in Suding Science, 


Geography, Literature, Travel, 
Rindermertacn, etc. 


Write for Free Copy 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
203 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lewa 
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THE NEW 
WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 





Four essentials have been carefully observed: 
Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading-Matter 
Non-duplication of Material 


The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents; First 
Reader, 70 cents; Second Reader, 70 cents; Third 
Reader, 75 cents; Fourth Reader, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chi 




















Delightful Christmas Cards 


Made With CRAYOLA 


Try this lesson with your elementary classes: 
Ask the children to draw as many Christmas 
designs as they can think of on a big sheet 
white drawing paper in pencil outline. Color 
these with CRAYOLA Wax Crayons, using 
clear, bright colors. Stars, bells, holly, trees, 
toys and candles make good designs. 

Cut the designs out leaving a little rim of 
white paper all around. Mount on colored 
cards size 4x6. Letter a simple message 
suchas “Christmas Cheer” below each design. 
Ask your school supply dealer for CRAYOLA 
Wax Crayons. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO, 
41 East 42nd Street - New York,N.Y. 
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We supply 
all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 






T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


25 Application Photos $1 51.00 


Send $1.00 for 26 teachers’ application photos, size 2'ox3't. 

— from any good photograph, which will be returned 
nharmed. Fine work, prompt delivery. N. 

OLIVE BROTHERS, . WILLMAR. © MIN 


| @BOOKS for GIFTS 


rs Give books this Christmas! Lasting 
—always appreciated. Fiction, - 
ture, Romance, Inspiration, Entertai- 
ment, Information; new gift books 
grown-upsand children at reduced “et 
=alllistedin “Booksfor ’ 
valuable ye Guide that FRE E 
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Prices attrac- 
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tive. ve. Writg for cop ¢ 7 today, cual Rates 
N.Y.PublishingCo., Dept.2-X75 Dominick St., NewYork} 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers Postpaid in the 48 States 


Latta’s Book For Teachers 


Latta’s Book for Teachers has been printed seven 
times—a car load each time. This new edition is 
lurger and better than ever. Ip contains 12 Calendar 
drawings to trace and color, 3 32 Comnion bird draw- 
ings, 16 Mother Goose drawings, 18 Hiawatha draw- 
ings, 18 Eskimo drawings, 16 Circus drawings, 16 
Landse: ape and language drawings, 60 Sewing card 
patterns, 42 Paper cutting designs, and over 200 
other drawings and pictures for posters, language, 
booklet covers, and cardboard construction. It also 
contuins many stories for opening exercises with 86 
illustrations. They include Little Black Sambo, The 
Gingerbread Man, Three Bears, Cock Robin, Farm 
Stories, Pioneer Stories, and Bible Stories. You will 
find 130 Reproduction Stories and Story Starters 
with 50 illustrations, 4 Safety First Speeches with 
5 illustrations, 12 Prayers for Opening Exercises, 
and 20 Speeches for Special Oceasions with 6 illus- 


December 1929 15 


29 





7 
Premiums Are Free 
Order one premium free with every 
$1.00 purchase. Premiums are listed in 
this column only. 


Order By Number 


No. 77—-Washington, 16x 
20, brown print .. 55¢ 
No. 78—Lincoln, 16x20, 
brown print ..... 55¢ 
No. 37—50 Popular pic- 
tures, 24%4x3 in. .. 25¢ 
No. 48—Covlored posters to 
paste, 10 in. high. 25c 
No. 24—6 Large mottoes 
and pledges ..... 20c 
No. 49—Toy money, bills 
and coins, $500 for 25c 
No. 43—62 Seatwork language lessons on 
. cards for grades 3 to 6 24c 
' No. 42—Illustrated flash number cards, ond 
45 combinations, 5x8 inches ..e.ees 


No. 51—96 Illustrated 











language cards with trations. This splendid book also gives you over 

many connecting 1000 Seat work suggestions, over 100 Gems of 
ma''302-1900 Aipbabote Thought and Verse, and 12 Stories of Children of 

4 and figures on cards Nations with 12 illustrations, besides Good Health 
4 for seatwork ... 30¢ Information, How to Organize a Parent-Teachers 
:. No. 50—2000 Alphabets Association, Fundamentals and Principles of Eco- 
cian paged _ nomics, Elementary Civics, Parliamentary Proce- 

No. 79—725 Words on dure, Debating in School, and many other helps. 


for sentences, 
. 28¢ 


cards 


: . -$2.00 
print and script 








Price postpaid secsccccocceseccovesveseces 














_| No. 45—Set 30 special day sewing cards 20c 
_ No. 35—Set 50 drawings to color .... 20¢ 
j No. 74—Class record for 180 be 
wil aT TA names, 4 weeks plan . 15¢ Good or 50c 
imiae No. 75—Class record for 225 


awe) names, 6 weeks semester . 16¢ This coupon is good for 50c¢ to apply on Latta’s Book 
‘mee, No. 70—25 Report cards for for Teachers, the seventh edition if no premiums are re- 
_— grades, 4 weeks plan 5c quested. Send this coupon to us with $1.50 and we will 
No. —— ap — Be mail our splendid book to you at once. 
grades, weeks semester. 
No. 72—25 Report cards for 
high school, 6 weeks .... 17¢ SEND MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS 
No. 36—25 Outline maps, 8%x11, U. S. Order from nearest place 
and continents, assorted ..........- 20c 


No. 56—Outline map of U. S. on chart paper 
24x36 inches, showing the states 20c 


J. S. LATTA, INC, 





No. 57—Outline map of No. Am. 24x36 20c 

-ds No. 58—Outline map of So. Am. 24x36 20c 1460 te ee en > 
No. 59—Outline map of Europe 24x36 . 20c 1790 M. a a i a ‘: a. 
No. 60—Outline map of Asia 24x36 - 20¢ adison Ave., emphis, Tenn. 





61—Outline map of Africa 24x36 . 20 
8: No. 81--Clock dial 25c 
34—3 Pencils 12c 


as ll 2 l Ne 23—12 Pens 


Size 9x12 in., 352 pages, weight over 2 lbs. 





100 Brass paper fastners ¥4 
i 


COPING SAW with 12 













































. 15¢ Bras  fastners ZL: 19 RUBBER TYPE PRINTER 
‘ No. 31—Pint Ink’ 20e fy 409 prase paver fasiners Jf in « de rot ainch blades 7 306 shin, with gure, Ink, ope 
ad 2 No. 30—16 Common wes o> : ¢ oping Saw atterns spacer etc., fibre box, 3 lbs. $2. 16 
, 100 Brass paper fastners 1 in 25c to trace actual siz 20¢ 
ng birds to color . 15c : 7 veer Sipe 5 - “ Oe Same as 
, 3 , he = = 100 Round pin head fastners ... 15¢ Tube Mending Glue 15¢ 
g No. 58—15 U. 8S. Pin Ticket punch, round hole ...... 25e 16 Manual Training Exe above 1 in., 
flags, 1x2 in. . 15¢ piel cies. aul " ann a manua raining Exer- for .. $2.70 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil 20c cises for Boys 25c 
% "ih cients ab Name any bird in color, 7x9, for. 3c Thirteen Doll "Furniture Same as 
e a . al  ! 
_ vA 5 No. 67—16 Mother C t ti P Patterns to trace for — A. or 
onstruction Fraper cardboard construction, or .. 
rn N s poe one om 50 Sheets construction 9x12, assorted.. 27¢ with instructions .. Ink pad 26¢ 
y > 20x3 c b~ pts str » OF Dd... ’ > “ 
A No. ya theets earbon ee ayer 50 Sheets construction 9x12, name color a ee Pencil Sharpener ... 95¢ Rubber we | printer, 1% inch, ona in 
{ ; dese 2 15 Sheets construction, 18x24, assorted 45 ird Houses Boys Can Build . 65¢ strong wood box. Very fine outfit ..$5.36 
oo ere - 20c 15 She 5 " 480 6 Loom patterns, full size to trace, 
No. 29—16 Circus drawings to color, 5 Sheets construction 18x24, name color with instructions ........ 20¢ 
. ue Dean L atpeeratesssecsnsses . 15¢c b ’ P Ww be n — r Lets Us Make roy Reed and Raffia 
c — 4zandse ape. an anguage , Sox Purnitere ....cs0c. 
drawings to color, 6x9 inches ...... 15¢ rawing aper Simple Constrection Work in paper Round reed, best quality, Ib, hanks only. 
aia No. 55—16 Pioneer story drawings to 250 Sheets good manila drawing, 9x12 . 33c and cardboard ......... $1.00 @ No. 1—99c, @ No. 2—96c, @No. 3—93c 
— euler, Gud Snakes <2. .ccescccese -++ 15¢ 100 Sheets grey drawing paper, 9x12 . 32c : , 
No. 82-—16 Farm story drawings to 250 Sheets good white drawing, 9x12.. 63c 30 Christmas Dialogs @vo. 4—980c, @x. 5—86c, @». 6—80c 
color, 6x9 inches ........-0:-- . 15c 100 Sheets fancy white drawing 9x12 . 50c x and Pine ie a -inch flat reed, per a 84 
N uae ¢ THI NEW Xmas ‘Celebrations .. c J a MOERE éocsececs c 
lyn ba ae ey Boy drawings Writing Paper piglinlsrmas Xmas in Your School .40c ae — best quality, pound 45c 
. P syrecrg Pchaeaa abel yma vient OGUES Xmas Plays, Exercises 40c olored raffia, very fine, red, green, blue, 
No. 68—15 Printed Wea- 500 Sheets amber 8x10%, ruled 62c PLAYS. Dist. School Dialogs. 40c brown, black, yellow, orange, violet, pink. 
es a, Svs . See 500 Sheet wl ite 8x10%. ruled seria Catchy Comic Dialogs 40c one color. pound 98c. Assorted, Ib. $1.20 
me, 0626 Tasee Due 100 Sheets white theme &x10%, ruled . 25¢ Little Primary Pieces 40¢ Raffia Needles, 6 for 200: 25 for 20¢ 
rawings to color . 15c 100 She« in tronerel 2 a ~ ea Successful Plays .... 50c 
. Shee ypewriter 84%4x11, bond ... 28¢ Pa, OTN : : COMMON SCHOOL 
No. 85— law han . ‘ Y/ lip Top Minstrel Book 40c 
\ S20 Heat _ 250 Sheets Palmer Method 8x10%, .... 60c Patriotic Celebrations 40c NUTSuETE, IN 4 sth s | 
: - r . » * . : te wit OMMON SCHOOL 
No. 86—16 Cock Robin Washington Entertain. 40¢ comple | 
; Lincoln Entertainment 40c questions and answers 60c [EW rrrrere 
drawings to color . 15¢ Oak Tag and Other Paper “ : 
y : Japanese Entertain. . 40c 3900 colored shoe pegs . 30c | 
No. 87—16 Eskimo draw- 50 Sheets good oak tag 9x12 inches for . 42c estas Book Drills. 40c Numeral Frame, each .. 50c NuTsHeL | 
y _ ings to color 6x9 . 15¢ : : 50 Sheets tough white tag 9x12 for oxe Oe Health Plays, Dialogs 40c Peg Board, each ...... 250 or: 
“ No. 66—8 8 Physiology charts with in- 125 Sheets news print paper 9x12 for . 14c Golden Book of Songs 20c 1000 Round colored pegs. 35c 
CS. nok 0690008000 t6800000 20c 50 Sheets poster paper 9x12, assorted . 18C Monologs for Young Folks ........... 40¢ Pencils: Red, Blue or white 8¢ 
3 No, 91—544 Script sentences to trace | - 16c 100 Sheets poster, 9x12, name color .. S30C Merry Melodies ..........ccecceeeees 20c Six colored pencils 4% in, 12c 
No. 89—3000 Printed E GN CUE di cbcccanwaee cawedns 35c ie Se ae 
Cc words to paste .... 16¢ Paste, Chalk, Crayons te , “se 
No. 90—3000 Script ’ e NM 
, dog words to paste’-.., 366 Pint ean Spinx Paste 39¢; Quart can -. S60 CSU a Da) ta Christmas Supplies 
No. 63—Health box k for Pint jar Semi Liquid Paste 60c; Quart . 95c Co 4) >S « xe 
9 teacher, 64 pp., 5x8 30c Gross Hygicia Dustless, white chalk << oa AL F \ aS ¢ i XV ROS Calendar pads for 1930, 24 for .. 18¢ 
No. 65—130 Reproduc- Crayola No. 8 assorted, box 10c; doz. . 98c¢ @S \¢ ly —t I Shes Ke Latta’s candy boxes, 12 for .......... 18¢ 
y tion stories, 64 pp. . 30c 12 Sticks fancy colored chalk, assorted . 25¢ ge EN > Wh} Th <a Christmas contion, pesoresd outers, 36 for by 
No. 64—Latta’s stories ’ wo v Tableaux light, Red, gold, green, blue, ea c 
~ opening © epee es Blunt — ee 4 a 4 Bl kb a St il — ag sg a 25-4 bese A os 
pages, 5x8 . c col. handles, doz. . 95c ackboar encils e bells, 3-in., Re pen, . 
No. 54—1000 Seatwork Sharp scissors 4% inch., Crepe posters: Christmas, Valentine, Easter, 
— suggestions, 112 pp. 0c a Rene emg doz. $1.20 Borders, _cach So eens Sates dl Birds, Animals, 10 feet by 20 in., each 30c 
0. 27—16 Penm I 7 : . . eer; Holly; Bells; Valentine; Flags; Eas- 
s grades 3, 4.6 woo - _... 20¢ Teachers scissors, 5 in., sharp point, each 25c ter; Rabbits; Birds; Cherry and Hatchet. Latta’s Duplicator 
on No, 44—Arithmetic ecards for seatwork Teachers scissors, 7 in., sharp point, each 60c New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34, 
— Nc for grades 3, Yt | ener 3c Z each 12c; 3 for 30c; 9 school mos. . 75c Latiys duplicator is made < bs —_ 
.00 ‘in 2—Prayers ‘and Speeches for Open- Modeling Clay Special Stencils, 22x24, each 12c—Turkey; rials and the pes is twice as thi ome 
P & Exercises, 64 pages, 5x8 ....... 0c 7 ry “es - Fireplace; Log Cabin; Santa Driving 8 that you can buy. 
ox3't. Natural clay, best quality, dry, 5 Ibs .. 65c¢ - - oe ta A 
turned No. 38—42 Paper cut- permoplast, mixed in oil, never gets hard. Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chimney; No, 1—7x10 in., with 
N ting designs, 5x8. 20¢ Gray, green, red, blue, brown, yellow, Ib. 34¢ «Santa Filling Stockings; ‘Three Wise Men; sponge, ink and in: 
{INN. No. 76—500 Silhouettes Modeling Book 25c, free with Permoplast. Merry Christmas; Roll of Honor; Welcome, structions . $2.1 
—> =< og - * cut Gummed stars; dots; gold, silver Map Stencils, 22x34, ea. 20e—United States; No, 2—9%x12% in., 
and paste for = or red, box 10c; 3 for 25c No. Am.; So. Am.; Europe; Asia; Africa. with sponge, ink 
tts N BEO srecceccess © Gummed witch; cat; pumpkin; tur- s ae and inst. .. $3.20 
. % 88—Select blackboard stencils, value 24c key , powen: Beats flag; .—" Stick Printing Outfit Pint refill ... $1-05 
in- or: . . xes .. 
for Teach Catal F 500 Gummed circles, 1 inch, assorted . 25¢ 6 Sticks and 6 colors 15¢; doz. boxes.$1.60 Quart refill ,, $1.95 
ome Cc ers a a og ree - . Hektograph ink, bg 
- I ’ West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Ia. let or black . Cc 
42 id 
“E x. tta’s catalog of school supplies ad- J S LATTA Inc ,0nnee Face one ee eh te 
E ises over 3000 items. Ask for it. ° ° 5) e 1790 Madison 'Ave., Memphis, Tenn. Hektograph paper, 8%4x11, 500 sheets. $1.15 
{ates 
York 
—_—~* 
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arch’s Christmas Page 








Our complete catalog, THE TEACHERS YEAR BOOK, sent free on request 9“ yracc 
NOX 974 : 
Crepe Paper Borders. Christmas Candy Boxes. — 
Christmas Borders for the blackbourd, for table decoration, and various other purpose 





In folds 6% inches wide a) 10 feet long Right designs as listed Order by number Our Candy Boxes are all artistic in design, printed in the most suitable and 











Cut-out decorative borders silhonette cde 
signs neatly die cut from plain crepe paper 


per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 4 cents. 








1% te} ik Le ee Tetaccan Teuiel te aebinl adie om White, flee Miacteticn attractive colors; are very strong and durable. All fold and pack flat and hold = 
ral Tl] Ne. XG. Santa and Ieiuleor, Printed in colors and silver on blue crepe, representing | 4 half pound, unless otherwise stated. Order your Candy Boxes early. — 
7 1 ly No. XV. Christmas Caroler Silhouette design and silver snowflakes printed on red 
‘ | crops (Horizontal. ) 2 No. X51. Radio Box. ‘Two children re 
0. X8. Holly Wreath and Ribbo Printed on white crepe in natural colors, May ceiving a “Merry Christmas’’ over the radio 
‘ ” wsed either horizontally or vertically ton the other side Santa Claus is broadcast 
4 No. X99. Pine Boughs and Candies. TDrinted in true colors on white crepe. ( Vertical.) ing. vi ple asing lavenite number Price, 
mn | No. X10. Wine Men and Camels on red Sce illustration 20 cents per dozen; $1.25 per hundred, 
No. X94. Santa Claus A panorama of his Christmas activities, See illustration postpaid. mple, 3 cents. 
j No. X42. Christmas Bella holiday colors and gold See illustration 
— a — ibaa ‘ No. X53. ee Box. Made in the eve A: 
of a sled sdithographed in bright colors, 
Crepe Paper Cut-Out Streamers. with pleasing ‘snow scenes. Mobis a hall 
pound Price, 30 cents per dozen; $1.65 ; 
j 
























Used extensively for window and table decora- No. X56. Holly and Poinsettia Box. 

N° X10 tion, trimming paper costumes, et and when Fine white box with an allover decoration of 

cut apart can be used as individual silhouettes, Christmas holly and poinsettias in natural 

See illustration In folda 6% inches wide and 10 feet long, colors. Holiday greeting imprinted on each 

unless otherwise stated. Order by number Price, 10 cents per side. Price, 20 cents per dozen; $1.25 per 
fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. hundred, postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 

No. X31. Icicle. No. X81. Green Pine Tree, No. X91. 

Red Bell. Wo. X61. Gold Bell (7 feet) No. X71. Silver No. X57. Santa on the House Top. A 

Bell (7 feet) No. X91 brand new design Santa with his pack on 

snow-covered housetop Midnight sky and 

snowflakes make effective background. Box 


Christmas Crepe Papers. 

DECORATED CREPE PAPER. Many different designs, each in 
fokis 20 inehe ide and 10 feet long Name design wanted Price, 
30 cents per fold; $2.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 

No. X980. Santa and His Pack No. X660. Winter Landscape. 


has cut-out flap. Price, 25 cents per dozen; 
$1.35 per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 3 cts. 


o. > Santa in Chimney. Square 
box representing brick chimney with Santa 
Claus cut-out fastened thereon. One of the 





See i ” X%406. Poinsetti See il most pleasing designs and a new one. Holds 
a 2 om on = es te — oinsettias oe a half pound. Price, 40 cents per dozen; 
ideation above. No. X974. Pine Cone and Bells $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 4 cts. 
No. X988. Santa and Reindeer, Bee illustration No. X59. Santa Claus Box. Santa with 


No. X961. Holly Garlands. 





on red. See illustration above — his pack looking in at the window.  Back- 
No. X977. Santa Claus Figures a aeee eee ik (2 ground blue representing night, decorated with 
(4 sizes). . So ee wee Christmas colors. Price, 20 cents per dozen; 
No. X984. Santa and Children No. X916. Chimney Brick (5% $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 3 cts. 
No. X983. Christmas Bells x 2-ineh brick) No. X62. Santa’s Silver Sleigh. Master f 


PLAIN CREPE PAPER. Solid colors, in folds 20 inches wide and 
10 feet long Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 


No. 81. Ked No. 84. Flame No. 44. Creen No. 11. White 


metal sleigh made of cardboard with glisten- 
ing silver foil surface. A most pleasing de- 
sign of Santa with his sleigh full of toys. 
Holds one-half pound Has silk tape handle. 
These boxes have an unusual appeal to the 
children. Price, 50 cents per dozen; $3.50 
per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 5 cents. 


SPECIAL POUND SIZE. iki 


. . 
Christmas Festooning. 

Japanese Rope Festooning, similar to tinsel garlands but made of 

wood fibre securely bound to form a durable rope-like festooning 

Adaptable to many uses and exceptionally desirable for draping and 





twindng. We list two colors for Christmas No. X63. Santa and Toys Box. Bright 
RED ROPE FESTOONING No. CF120. Price, 20 cents per roll red package box with Santa and his pack of 
n*®xo60 of 10 yards; 90 cents per roll of GO yards, postpaid. toys Pretty holly sprays decorate the top 


of the box Has tape handle Holds one 


GREEN ROPE FESTOONING No. CF220. Price, 20 cents per 
roll of 10 yards; 90 conts per roll of GO yards, postpaid. 

Sparkling Festooning, similar to the above but having tinselled edges. May 
be used the same as the other festooning and especially beautiful for decorating 
Christmas trees. This is an entirely new product We list two colors 

RED SPARKLING ROPE FESTOONING No. CF340. Price, 40 cents 
per roll of 10 yards; $1.80 per roll of GO yards, postpaid. 

GREEN SPARKLING ROPE FESTOONING No. CF440. Price, 40 
cents per roll of 10 yards; $1.80 per roll of GO yards, postpaid. 


Folding Tissue Bells. 


A beautiful Christmas decoration. Made of tissue paper 
in honeycomb style. May be used over and over again Ve 
can supply Red and Green combination and Solid Red for 
Christmas in all of the following sizes. We prepay postage. 


pound Price, 35 cents per dozen; $2.0 
per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 4 cents. 





SAMPLE BOXES. 
We will send one each of the eight 
different designs listed here together with 
four other designs for 30 cents, postpaid. 








Ask for our Special Offer of Christmas Candies for Filling above Boxes. hi 








Suitable for School and Church Treats. 
Big Value Box of Christmas Cards. i 





Size Each Dozen Size Each Dozen 
4 inches...$0.03... $0.20 9 inches....$0.07... $0.60 No. CCF35. One of the Biggest Offers of the Season. As a 
6 inches 04... 30 14 Inches... .16 1.20 special favor to our customers, we are listing this Big Value Box 
7 inches .06 .40 18 inches... .30 3.00 of Christmas Cards and Folders. Each box contains 15 choice 
3- 


single and double cards, regularly selling for 5 cents and 10 cents 
each. Every card is different, and every one beautifully decorated 
and inscribed with a pleasing message. At the price, we guarantee 
there is nothing to surpass it on the market. We have only a lim- 
ited number and urge that those interested should take advantage 
of this special offer at an early date. Fifteen different cards, with 


inch Bells. (Red only.) Price, 12c per doz., postpaid. 


Folding Tissue Christmas Trees. 
No. CN210. The very newest holiday decoration. 





Green folding-tissue pine tree with red folding-tissue base, envelopes to match, in an attractive box. Price, 36 cents per box, - 
standing 10 inches high _ cardboard Santa, lithographed in true colors, is at postpaid. Wens Folders J 
tached, and appears to be trimming the tree See ubestretion For geese, ASSORTMENT OF 
home, the table, mantle, amd numerous other uses This new novelty is most e 
attractive and certain to please. Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. No. CN210 Christmas Seals. FIFTEEN DESIGNS 
Cut-out gummed stickers for sealing and adorning Christmas y 











Silver and Gold. : eals)+ 
Each is made of copper w.re, one silverplated and the other burnished like gold. In ~. - lie aso ee 


strands 6 yards long. (We do not sell less than 6 yards of a color.) We can furnish 
No. 32. Holly and Bell Seal (30 seals). 
No. TF15. % inch wide Price, 15 cents for G-yard strand, postpaid. 


two different widths, State number and color wanted 
" No. 33. Santa Cla al (25 seals). Se . 
No. TF30. Wider and much heavier, Price, 30 cents for G@-yard strand, postpaid. Claus Seal (25 seals) e cut 


No. 35. Wisemen and Shepherds Seals, assorted designs, star-shaped (36 seals). 


. 
Tinsel, Tree Ornaments, Snow, etc. packages, cards, programs, envelopes, etc.; also desirable in kin- / 
> » . rage size % j —_— 
TINSEL FESTOONING. One of the best materials for decorating Christmas trees, =p 8 -- Ay MTL  capald No. CCF35 
fancy costumes, motto letters, etc. Sparkles like frost in bright sunlight. Made in both . ’ ’ . e f 
RED 










AND SILVER TINSEL FESTOONING. The same silver as above, interspersed with Viska, a red om - a " 
fibre that adds greatly to the beauty of the festooning. Two sizes. Order by number. . x No. 17. Gold or Silver Beli Seal, %-inch high, cut-out (20 seals). State color } 
No. TF20. % inch wide. Price, 20 cents for G-yard strand, postpaid. wanted. 
No. TF40. Wider aud much heavier. Price, 40 cents for G-yard strand, postpaid. No. 36. Large Poinsettia Seal, size 3%x2% inches (10 seals). 
SILVER SPRAY. A _ well-known material for decorating Christmas trees, party tables, fancy costumes, No. 37. “Do Not Open Until Dec. 25th’’ Seals, assorted designs (12 seals). 
ete. ving a glistening etfect. Silver metal Pe that has — cut in fine ribbons. Very light in weight and Size, 3% x 2% inches 
will not burn nor tarnish. A most beautiful decoration nh sprays, each containir bout 50 fine ribbons, . , - . . : 
measuring 16 inches in length, Price, @ cents per spray; 6O cents per dozen sprays, postpaid. ” oa No. 38. Address Labels. (ummed Christmas package labels with | holly x 








Assorted 12 in a package Price, 26 cents per package, postpaid. 
CHRISTMAS TREE WIRES. Packoge containing 20 bright Seals. 
No. CT810. A new assortment of Package Cards, Tags and 


twisted wires, 4% inches long, for attaching presents and orna- 
ments to tree. Price, 10 cents for six packages, postpaid. 
Seals fur adorning the Christmas gift wrappings. The package 


INSEL ORNA S. Made of the same material as Tinsel Festooning Nt ae poinsettia spray and space for recipient's and donor's names and addresses. 52, 
Nothing finer for decorating trees, costumes, etc Assorted 12 ornaments in a . 4% x3 inches. (8 labels. ) 
package. Price, 15 cents per package, postpaid. Price, 10 cents per package; $1.00 per dozen packages, postpaid. 
CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS. Special pociage assort- —-G — 
ment, containing ornaments of tinsel, tinsel and colored balls, col- . . 7; p Be. 
ored butterflies, and cut-out figures with tinsel embellishments. Big Value Package of Cards, Tags, Dy & 2 + <3 ; 
_ 
Ze 
t 
a Guarsrmas Taeg CAneLEs. rime paraffine wax, assorted 
q acked in boxes as follows ’ not break boxes. rice, J . : 56 pi 
— 0. ... Box contains 48 candles, 8% inch. aang o's ~ | ttyl ne A mo ee ol 4% inch. contains 56 pieces, as follows: 8 lovely enclosure cards, large and 
CANDLE HOLDERS. Bright metal holders which fasten to the Christmas tree and hold ‘the candles small: 8 package tags, large and small; 40 gummed seals, assorted 
securely. Price, 15 cents per dozen, postpaid. 








SNOW SPARKLE. Tiny sparkling flakes of mineral substance, which give the sittentnn eect of mow designs. The goods making up this package are of special manu- 
Excellent for trees, Jandscapes, costumes, etc. Price, 10 cents per box; 3 boxes for 25 cents, postpaid. facture, which allows us to offer this Big Value Package at such & 
SLEIGH BELLS. Silver color, 1 in. in diameter Price, per string of 12 bells, 35 cents, postpaid. low price. The entire package, price, 10 cents, postpaid. No. CTS10 


NOTE TO CUSTOMERS :—All the articles listed above will be shipped postpaid upon receipt of price. We give all orders prompt and 
careful attention, invariably making shipment within twenty-four hours after receipt of order. 


Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 
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DECK ThE NAILL 


Deck the hall with boughs of holly, 
Gis the season to be jolly! 


Don we now our gay apparel, 
Groll the ancient Yuletide carol. 


Nee the blazing Yule before us: 
Strike the harp and jo the chorus; 
Follow me in merry measure, 


While J tell of Yuletide treasure. 


Vdast away the old year passes, 
Nail the new,ye lads and lasses! 
Sing we joyous all together, 
Needless of the wind and weather. 
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Woodwork: Its Value and Purpose 


By MABEL HUTCHINGS BELLOWS 


Formerly Principal, Kensington Experimental School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


VER since teachers have understood 

the educational value of handwork 

in the elementary school, woodwork 

has occupied a place of great impor- 
tance. Wood has been more used than any 
other material. There have been many 
reasons for this emphasis. Nearly all chil- 
dren enjoy woodwork. Wood is more easily 
procured than almost any other material. 
Many teachers understand something of how 
to work with wood. Few know how to make 
things of metal, to spin and weave, or to 
make pottery. 

However, it is only in the more progres- 
sive schools of this country that a workbench 
and tools are considered essential equipment 
for the regular first-, second-, and third- 
grade rooms. In most cases only the upper 
grades and high school—and in these only 
the boys—enjoy the opportunities offered by 
regular work with wood. The most valuable 
results of teaching woodwork are hardly rec- 
ognized as yet. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER 


In many situations where the equipment 
and working materials are provided for the 
primary grades, the teacher is uncertain as 
to just what her part should be in helping 
the children with their undertakings. Be- 
cause of this uncertainty, she stands by help- 
less, hoping that the desired learnings are 
taking place, hardly realizing what these 
learnings should be. 

Often the results are alarming. Quanti- 
ties of expensive lumber are wasted. The 
final products are so unsatisfactory to both 
children and teacher that the interest of the 
children diminishes to a startling degree. 
Manual training teachers of the later ele- 
mentary grades complain that children come 
to them from the primary grades with many 
bad habits established, and with no appre- 
ciation of the importance of careful work. 

Several things seem needed to improve 
this condition. Primarily, teachers must 


clearly perceive the real purposes of the 
work. They must know definitely what to 
provide in the way of equipment and ma- 
terials. They must know how to guide the 
children in choosing activities, and how to 
help them form correct work habits. They 
must be able to judge the final products from 
the standpoints of their educational merit 
and the growth and advancement of the in- 
dividual child. 


REASONS FOR INCLUDING WOODWORK 
IN THE CURRICULUM 


Some teachers justify the teaching of 
woodwork because of the possibility in it for 
muscular co-ordination. Others place great 
stress on the learning of skills for prevoca- 
tional purposes, and as preparation for later 
shop work. Still others provide for the 
teaching of woodwork because they think 
it is a better kind of “busy work” than many 
occupations which the primary grades have 
outgrown. Teachers sometimes explain that 
they like their pupils to have woodwork be- 
cause it allows them to make all the noise 
they want, and, after such a “letting off of 
steam,” they are ready to concentrate on the 
really vital subjects of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. None of these purposes, how- 
ever, is of sufficient importance to assure for 
woodwork the dignified place it should have 
in the program of the primary grades. 

A better way to judge the value of wood- 
work would be to apply to it the same edu- 
cational principles by which the content of 
other school subjects is evaluated. Such an 
evaluation requires a consideration of the 
following factors: 

1. There must be adequate provision for 
the present needs of children. 

2. The content must be useful in teaching 
children to think. 

3. The experiences must provide possibili- 
ties for intellectual and social growth. 

Woodwork instruction in the primary 


grades adequately meets the above require- 


ments, if the teacher grasps the opportuni- 
ties for fulfilling the general purposes of 
education. Of course, the work may be pre- 
sented without any consideration of these es- 
sential factors. Much manual training work 
presented in the elementary grades has, un- 
fortunately, disregarded the necessity of 
evaluating results by the same standards 
used in judging the outcomes of other school 
work. When the teacher plans all the prob- 
lems, and designs them solely for the pur- 
pose of teaching the different tool processes, 
the fundamental aims of education are cer- 
tainly ignored. If primary school teachers 
once see the correlation between the general 
aims of all education and the purposes of 
the right sort of instruction in woodwork, 
results will be entirely different. 


How Woodwork FULFILLS THE PURPOSES 
OF EDUCATION 

Let us see how instruction in woodwork 
may be organized to provide for the essen- 
tial requirements, listed above, of good 
school work. 

Considering the first: What a large num- 
ber of things necessary to fulfill the real 
needs of childhood can be constructed from 
wood! The child needs a boat; he needs a 
playhouse; he needs a toy; he needs to play 
store, give plays, and dramatize scenes from 
his community life. A supply of wood and 
working tools gives him the raw materials 
for providing himself with these things, 
which are essential to his growth and 
happiness. 

We have come to see that it is foolish to 
try to train a child to think unless we let 
him face his problems in their entirety. 
Because of the availability of materials and 
the comparative simplicity of the problems 
involved, woodwork offers an opportunity 
for the child to encounter difficulties which 
he is really able to solve. The value of this 
opportunity is appreciated when one knows 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Christmas in Holland 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 





ILLUSTRATION BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Little Dutch children are happy to-night; 

The snow’s falling thickly, the fire’s burning bright. 
In front of the fireplace there kneels a small maid; 
Her shoes for Saint Nicholas neatly are laid. 

Out in the street there’s a bell ringing clear, 

It might be Saint Nicholas—he must be near. 


What will he leave her—some skates or a ring, Still is the windmill and quiet the town, 

A dolly, perhaps, or some wonderful thing? Up on the roof stands the stork looking down. 

It may be a guilder, all shiny and new, Everything’s breathless, the world’s dressed in white— 
That the good Saint will put in the toe of her shoe. Christmas is coming to Holland to-night, 
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The Unlighted Tree 


By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLIAM CAXTON, JR. 


AD and lonely be- 
S side the market 

window stood a 
little Christmas tree. 
All its companions had 
been sold and carried 
away, to be decked with 
colored lights and won- 
derful gifts. The little 
tree was left alone. 
How it wished it were 
back in the forest! 

Suddenly, while it 
was thinking of the sof 
white snowflakes tha 
used to fall on it, it 
heard a voice. The market man was saying, “Well, 
little tree, I guess I’ll have to throw you away.” 

He was about to give the tree a toss, when a voice 
piped up: “Oh, Mr. Market Man, don’t throw that 
tree away. Won’t you please give it to us?” 

A little girl and boy were standing near, eagerly 
holding out their arms. The 
tree was very happy. Some- 
one wanted it at last. 

Carrying their possession, 
the children started home. 
Lighted trees were in the 
windows that they passed. 

“Now I shall have bright 
lights,” thought the little 
tree. “That is better than 
growing in the forest, with the snowflakes falling 
on me and the birds flying among my branches.” 

The children came to a tiny house. The door flew 
open. There stood Mother, a wee girl and boy with 
her. They both clapped their hands when they saw 
the tree on their brother’s shoulder. 

“We have a tree,” he said, “but no tinsel.” 

“T have a surprise,” said Mother, and she brought 
out a dish of smooth, hard kernels. 

“Oh, goody, pop corn!” cried the children; and 
they popped it over the glowing coals in the fireplace. 








Then they strung it on 
long threads, and hung 
it on the tree. 

“After Christmas the 
birds can eat the pop 
corn,” said Mother. 

The children decked 
the tree with bits of col- 
ored paper, and a silver 
star that they had made. 
The little tree was very 
happy. 

It waited now for its 
bright lights, but no 
bright lights did the 
children have. It grew 
sad as it thought of the lights on the big trees in the 
fine houses, and wished again that it were in the 
forest. 

Then Mother said, “We will leave a light, so that 
our tree can be seen from the street.” 

The Christmas chimes rang out. People were 
passing by on their way from midnight church. 

“Look!” everyone exclaimed. “Such a lovely tree, 
with pop corn and homemade trimmings.” Again 
the little tree was happy. 

The morning after Christmas it looked out of 
doors. Behind the house across the way lay a 
Christmas tree, its gay decorations all gone. 

“Now I too shall be thrown away,” it thought, and 
again it wished it were back 
in the forest. 

Suddenly its heart leaped 
for joy. What was Mother 
saying? “Let us set our 
tree outside, for a Christ- 
mas tree for the birds.” 

So the little tree was taken 
out in the yard, its strings 
of pop corn still hanging on 
it. The children trimmed it with suet and baskets 
of crumbs, and the snowflakes fell on it, and the birds 
flew in and out of its branches. 
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Rin- gle, jin - gle, rin—gle, tin—gle, Rin- gle, tin— gle, jing! 


San-ta Claus is com-— ing, let ev’=- ry - bo dy sing . 
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Keep the bells a- _ ing, While we keep our hearts a - nee ing, With good 
| How the bells will jin- gle, And our hap— py hearts will tin— gle, And good 
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wah~ os we are bring-ing, On this Christ-mas Day! 
peo —ple all will min-—- gle, QOn_ this Christ- mas Day | 





This song should be sung lightly and very fast. Tiny bells may be jingled, and triangle and tambourine used 
for rhythmic accompaniment. The song is especially effective accompanied by the entire Toy Orchestra. 
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Christmas Trees 


By ELLIS C. PERSING 


Assistant Projéssor of” Watural Science. Schoo! of Educa*ton; Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


T WAS Friday afternoon. Jack had just come 
| from school. 

“Do you want to help cut Christmas trees?” 
asked his father. 

“Yes, Father,” said Jack. “That will be fun.” 

They rode in the wagon to a big field where there 
were many Christmas trees. Jack’s father had 
planted them when they were about as high as Jack’s 
knees. They had grown a little each year. 

Jack’s father cuts some trees each winter and 
plants some in the spring. He does this every year, 
so that he will always have Christmas trees. 

Father cut the trees, and Jack helped him load 
them on the wagon. When they had a big load, they 
drove home. Janet was waiting for them. 

“May we keep one of these trees?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Jack. “Here is a beautiful tree.” 

The next morning Father and Jack took the load 
of trees to the city. They sold them at the market. 

Bobby and his father went to the market on Mon- 
day to buy a Christmas tree. (Perhaps you remem- 


ber that Bobby and Betty are Jack’s cousins. They 
live in the city.) There were so many beautiful trees 
that it was hard to choose one. 

“Here is one I like,” said Bobby. 

He carried the tree to their automobile. His 
father tied it on the running board. Their tree was 
one that Jack had brought to the city, but they did 
not know it. 

Before Janet and Jack went to bed on Christmas 
Eve, they heard some Christmas stories. A man in 
the city told them over the radio. Betty and Bobby 
heard them, too. 

On Christmas morning Janet and Jack were 
happy. Their Christmas tree had presents on it for 
Mother, Janet, Father, and Jack. 

In the evening they went to the city, and stopped 
at Bobby’s home. There were Christmas trees 
in the yard, covered with red and yellow lights. 

After Janet and Jack had seen their cousins’ tree 
and presents, they played games. Then they listened 
to the radio. Everyone had a happy time, 


Pictures correlating with this story will be found 
in our Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate III. 
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Window Decoration—The Three Wise Men 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Cut the figure from dark brown construction paper, and add colors as indicated. Trace two more similar figures, omitting the 
extended arm. Place the three figures in a line in the window, grouping two and letting one figure stand in front. 
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A December Safety Poster — 
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— Toys Trip People 


Below are some figures which the chil- 
dren may use as models in planning a 
safety poster. The panel in the upper 
left-hand corner on the opposite page 
shows a suggested arrangement.of the 
figures. The children will enjoy work- 




















ing out their own arrangements and 
color schemes. A heavy outline will 
improve the figures after the coloring 
has been done. Oatmeal wall paper 
has been found to be a good medium 
on which to mount the figures. 


For information regarding beoks of poster patterns, see page 72, 
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eee ROWNIE was a _ little 
chocolate dog. He stood 
on one of the top shelves 
in Santa Claus’s work- 
shop. Such a rich brown 
coat he had, and a little 
tail that stood up proud 
and perky. At least, it 
had stood up proud and perky until some- 
thing dreadful happened. 

It was the day before Christmas, the day 
that all the toys had been longing for—the 
day they were to start on their journey to 
the homes of the girls and boys. 

Inside the workshop all was bustle and ex- 
citement. Colored lights twinkled from the 
ice ceiling. The toys stirred 
about, laughing and chattering. 
What a ride they would have, 
and what fun it would be to 
hear the children’s cries of joy 
on Christmas morning! 

Jack-in-the-Box was popping 
up and down, grinning broadly. 
Tin Soldier, his gun over his ., 
shoulder, marched up and 
down, trying to keep order. 
Mamma Doll practiced her 
vocal lesson. Pixies and elves 
hopped about over the floor, 
helping Santa to pack his bag. 
Noah’s Ark was already in the 
sack. 

Brownie, on the top shelf, 
waited for his turn. His lit- 
tle nose twinkled with excitement. He was 
just going to run over to speak with Teddy 
Bear, when Chimpy, the wind-up monkey, 
jumped down beside him and took a nip at 
the end of Brownie’s tail. 

“Ho, ho!” cried Chimpy. “Here is a lit- 
tle dog that won’t last much longer. By this 
time to-morrow, Brownie, you'll be gobbled 
up. Children can never keep anything made 
of candy, you know.” 

Chimpy smacked his lips, then scampered 
to the opposite side of the room, climbed 
up a pole, and was gone. 

Brownie’s heart stood still. His tail came 
down and hung limp between his legs. So 
he was to be gobbled up on Christmas morn- 
ing! He shook his head and tried not to 
think about it, but Chimpy’s words sounded 
loud in his thoughts. His head drooped. A 
big tear splashed down on the shelf. 

Suddenly he heard a noise below. Some- 
thing had gone wrong. Voices were raised 
in excitement. Brownie moved to the front 
of the shelf and peered over. 

Santa Claus was stalking back and forth, 
pulling at his white beard. Everybody 
seemed to be talking at once. Then Brownie 
heard, “They’ve gone. The reindeer have 
gone and cannot be found.” 
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Brownie’s body stiffened. Why, he had 
seen them out of the little square window, 
only a few hours ago. They had been headed 
for the Moss Orchard behind the snow 
mound. They would be there now! 

He opened his mouth to speak, and then a 
thought struck him. What if he did not tell? 
If the reindeer could not be found, they could 
not go on their trip and he would not be 
eaten up. He slunk back from the edge of 
the shelf. No one knew that he had seen the 
reindeer. He would say nothing. It was a 
hard climb over the snow mound. Nobody 
would know the reindeer were there. 

Down below there was a commotion. 


Some of the toys had crawled out of the sack 





again and were offering to join the hunt for 
the reindeer. 


“Rub-a-dub-dub,” said the Drum. “I can 
beat my way through the snow. I will find 
the reindeer.” 

“Choo-choo,” puffed the Engine. “Just 


let me on their track.” 

Brownie said nothing. He could feel a 
cold breath of air every time the door opened 
to let someone out to join the search. Time 
passed slowly. The room was becoming 
quiet. Many of the toys had gone. The 
sun was setting. They were to have started 
at sundown. 

Brownie could see through the window. 
None of the searchers had gone in the di- 
rection of the Moss Orchard. By this time 
to-morrow morning, then, he would not be 
gobbled up. He would be just as he was 
now, but what about the children? Christ- 
mas Day and no toys! Empty stockings! 
It would break Santa’s heart. 

Brownie blinked his eyes. He moved to 
the front of the shelf again and looked over 
the edge. Beauty and the Mamma dolls were 
on the shelf below. Brownie heard them 
say, “It is going to be the saddest day in the 
whole world if the reindeer aren’t found, 
for the children won’t love Santa any more.” 
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Brownie and the Lost Reindeer 


Not love Santa! Brownie could not bear 
to think of that. He moved nearer to the 
edge. He opened his mouth again to speak, 
but the thought of being gobbled up came to 
him. He shivered all over. He crept back 
from the edge again. Suddenly he sat up 
straight. He could not let Santa be blamed, 
He could not let the children be sad op 
Christmas Day. He stood up. He would 
bring the reindeer. He got off the shelf and 
went over to the door. A little pixie came 
in, and Brownie squeezed out before the door 
went shut again. 

Brrr-r-r! It was cold! He shivered. His 
feet made little brown chocolate tracks in 
the snow as he hurried along. 

An hour went by. There was 
noise and confusion again in 
the workshop. One by one, the 
elves and the toys had re. 
turned; and still no reindeer, 
Santa Claus sat on a stool, pull- 
ing his whiskers. 

Suddenly there was a noise 
outside. There were the rein- 
deer—Dasher, Dancer, Comet, 
and all—and behind them a lit- 
tle chocolate dog. 

“Hurrah for Brownie!” 
somebody called. Santa picked 
Brownie up, carried him into 
the shop, set him down on a 
table, and looked at him. All 
the toys were gathered round. 
Chimpy was there grinning. 

“Come here, Twinkle,” Santa called, push- 
ing Chimpy back a bit. Twinkle skipped to 
the table beside Santa. There was a glint 
of a fairy wand, and Brownie had a queer 
feeling. Something strange was happening. 
He looked at himself. His coat had changed, 
and he felt sturdy and strong. He wanted 
to bark with joy, but Santa’s voice came: 
“Into the sack; no more time to lose.” 

Brownie felt himself placed in the sack. 
He remembered nothing more until he was 
wakened by the voice of a little boy. 

“Oh, Mother, see what I got! A dog, 4 
china dog!” He carried Brownie to his room, 
and there he is to this day—a little china dog 
with a tail that stands up proud and perky. 
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OTH girls and boys enjoy spool 
knitting. Cotton cord, carpet 
warp, or wool yarn may be used. 
The knitting is done on a 

spool, or a smooth block of wood with a 
hole in the center about five sixteenths 
of an inch in diameter. Four or five 
brads with small heads are driven at 
regular intervals around the opening. 

Carpet warp makes beautiful mats, 
but it is too fine for first-grade pupils to 
use. Since they become tired before 
they can knit enough for a mat, it is bet- 
ter for them to use a heavier cord. 

After the materials are selected, cut 
from manila paper a full-sized pattern 
of the mat. Color it with crayons to 
use as a guide when sewing the coil. 

Smooth the opening of the spool with 
No. 00 sandpaper. Nail the brads in 
place. (See Figure [.) Tie the cord 
around one of the brads, leaving about 
four inches at the end of the cord. 
Pass the cord to the right and around 
the next brad, and so on. (See Figure 
II. The brads are enlarged in this illus- 
tration.) With a large, strong pin or a 
darning needle lift the first loop over 
the cord and over the top of the brad. 
(See Figure III.) Knit the following 
stitches in the same way. 

Lay the work on the pattern to see 
whether there is enough of the color 
that is being knit to cover the space 
allowed for it on the drawing. When 
the strip is long enough, cut off the 
cord, leaving two inches. Tie on the 
new color with a hard knot. Let the 
ends of the cord come in the hollow of 


Spool Knitting 


By MARY B. GRUBB 





Reins Suck ws These Make’ Spleniid» . 
Christmas Gifts . 


the knit strip, ané@ vurr the kxot, so.that, 
it will not show on the right side of the 
work. ‘ 

To remove the knitting from the 
spool, cut the cord, leaving five inches. 
After knitting the last stitch, draw the 
end of the cord through the next stitch 
as you lift it from the brad. Repeat the 
process with the remaining brads. 
Fasten the knitting by taking two over- 
and-over stitches. 

The knit mats may be either circular 
or oval. To make a round mat, coil the 
end of the knitting one fourth of an 
inch and sew with No. 40 thread, using 
overhand stitches. (See Figure IV.) 


Let the thread between the stitches sink 
into the cord so that it will not show. 
Continue coiling the knitting and sew- 
ing it. Do not pull the coil too tight. 
After a few rows have been finished, 
lay the work flat on the desk to make 
sure that it is not “cupping.” Do this 
at intervals during the sewing. 

The photograph at the bottom of the 
page shows a round mat which was knit 
on a spool having an opening of five 
sixteenths of an inch, around which 
four brads were nailed. It is made of 
black and white carpet warp. 

To make an oval mat, start with a 
strip of knitting about four and one- 
half inches long and coil the rest of the 
knitting around it. (See Figure V.) 
to not pull the coil too tight. 

The pair of. drivers photographed 


- was’made of red eord on a small block 
-of wood with an epening three eighths 


of an inch, in, diameter. Five brads 


‘were used for, the knitting. 


To make the drivers, knit a strip two 
and one-half yards long. Using cord, 
sew the ends of the strip together to 
form the lines. Knit a second piece 
twenty-one inches long. Sew it to the 
long piece, leaving a space of ten inches 
between the ends. On this space sew 
ten small brass bells, using a piece of 
the cord for the sewing. Let the cord 
go through the hollow of the knit 
drivers between the bells, instead of 
cutting it. 

Other things for which spool knitting 
may be used are rugs for doll houses, 
and handles for shopping bags. 
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A Health Calendar for December 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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The Little Fir Tree 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY RALPH AVERY 


UCH a beautiful story, about the little 
fir tree,” Joan said to John a few days 
before Christmas. 
“T know that story too,” John said. 
“The teacher told it to us in school: In the 
woods there lived a little fir tree. It stood 
where the sun and the air could get at it. 
Around it there were many other firs and 
big pines.” 

Joan had been making dresses for her pa- 
per dolls, but as John told the first part of 
the story, she made the little fir tree. She 
cut strips of green tissue paper into fine 
fringe and wound it around a little stick, 
pasting it in place. Then she glued the stick 
inside an empty spool. 

“Here it is,” she said. ‘Now I will make 
other firs and pines in the same way.” 

“T will help you,” John said. “I will get 
some twigs from the garden to be the trees 
in the forest that lose their leaves. We will 
put all our trees in the sand box and make 
a play forest.” 

It was like an elfin forest when they fin- 
ished. The whole sand tray was filled with 
fringy trees, and the little fir tree was stand- 
ing in the center. 

“The snow lay glittering around,” Joan 
said, remembering the words of the story, 
and she strewed the play forest with bits of 
cotton for the snow. 

“and a little hare would come leaping 
along and jump right over the tree,” John 
added, looking puzzled. Then he had an 
idea. He rolled a bit of cotton into a ball 
for the hare’s body. He made a smaller ball 
for its head. He pinned it in place and cut 
two long white paper ears and glued them 
on. A tuft of cotton made the tail, and two 
pins with pink heads from Mother’s pin- 
cushion were the eyes. There was the first 
part of the story, like a picture. 

“The little fir tree wondered why the great 
trees all around it were cut and taken away 
from the forest,” Joan said. 

“—and the stork told it that they were 
made into ships which sail across the 


waters,” John went on, for he knew the story 
He drew a picture on the play- 


very well. 
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room blackboard of a bird with a yellow bill 
and long red legs. As he drew the stork, 
Joan was busy with her colored paper, the 
scissors, and her paste pot. She cut a long 
strip of blue paper for the sea, and pasted it 
neatly to the lower edge of a square of white 
paper. Then she cut a ship with white sails 
and pasted it to the blue paper sea. She 
drew a flock of sea birds near the water. 
They were easily drawn—two wide wings 
and little webbed feet. So there was an- 
other part of the story: the stork, the ship, 
and the sea. 

“When Christmas came, the youngest 
trees were cut down. They, also, were car- 
ried away from the forest in sledges. The 
little tree wondered very much what became 
of them,” Joan said, for she loved the story 
so much that she had learned it by heart. 

John went down into the basement where 
the Christmas greens were waiting and 
brought up a straight branch of fir like a 
little Christmas tree. “Here is the little fir 
tree grown up,” he said to Joan, “and we 
will make it look just like the one that the 
story tells about.” 

They filled a small flowerpot with sand 
and stood the tree in it. They wrapped 
green tissue paper all around the pot. Then 
they gilded some walnuts, and cut little fig- 











ures from brown paper to be the toys that 
hung on the fir tree in the story. They cut 
ever sO many ornaments from tinfoil, and 
on the top of the tree they put a gilt star. 

“The candles were lighted and a troop of 
merry children rushed in. They shouted and 
danced about the tree, and pulled the pres- 
ents off the branches,” Joan said. 

“The fir tree thought it all very strange,” 
John went on, “and it waited with joy for 
the morning, when it should again be decked 
with candles and toys. But the next day 
they dragged it up the stairs and left it ina 
corner where no daylight could enter, and 
where the only company it had was some lit- 
tle mice who came out of the attic wall.” 

“Let us model those little mice,” said Joan 
to her brother. 

So Joan and John got out their box of 
modeling clay and made two mice, gray, with 
small pointed ears, and long slender tails. 
They made some mouse children, very tiny, 
and one big old rat. Then they took the 
fir tree, and put the mice and the rat in a 
circle around the tree. 

Then John said, “One morning the tree 
was pulled out and taken down the stairs 
once more. ‘Now I shall be planted,’ it 
thought, as it spread wide its branches; but 
alas! they were all dry and yellow. It lay 
in a corner of the yard, with the golden star 
still hanging on its topmost branch, shining 
in the sunlight.” 

Joan continued, “A boy came and chopped 
the tree into small pieces. He brought the 
pieces in, and put them on the fire in the 
grate.” 

“That reminds me,” said John, “that I 
must fill the wood basket for Mother.” He 
went out and brought in some wood. 

“We will play this is our fir tree,”’ he told 
Joan. So he and Joan watched the crackling 


and snapping of the play fir tree on the open 
fire in the grate. 

“The tree thought once more of the days 
in the wood and the winter nights when the 
“Tt remembered the 
and so the little 


stars shone,” said Joan. 
toys and Christmas candles 
tree burned out.” 
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The Reindeer at Home 


By JUNE DOUGLASS 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LEON EARLE SMITH 


Mrs. Reindeer crossly, “children are so busy 

thinking about sleighs and Santa Claus that 
they never stop to wonder where we come from, how 
we live, or anything the least bit interesting about 
us.” 

Mr. Reindeer looked thoughtful. “It is true,” he 
answered. “Even that wouldn’t be so bad, if they 
didn’t persist in getting us all mixed up with our 
relatives. Time and time again,” he continued, “I’ve 
heard that people called us ‘winged footed.’ They 
don’t know that, travel as fast as we do, it is our an- 
telope cousins who should really have that name.” 

“Tt does seem,” remarked Mrs. Reindeer, “that 
the children, at least, would like to know more about 
the reindeer family. For example,” she went on, 
“probably not one per- 


I Mr. time our family is mentioned,” said 


standing in great, snug, warm barns, eating oats and 
hay,” Mrs. Reindeer said. 

“They would certainly be surprised if they knew 
that in the coldest days of winter a reindeer must 
scrape into the snow with his head and hoofs for 
his principal food, the white lichen, or reindeer 
moss,” answered Mr. Reindeer. 

“Of course, when we draw sledges and carry men 
on our backs, we have better fare,” Mrs. Reindeer 
said. “We really need it, since we often have to pull 
loads of two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
pounds at about ten miles an hour.” 

“T do not see how they could get along without us: 
we are a sort of ‘camel of the North,’ ” Mr. Reindeer 
remarked, shaking his head. 

“T wonder whether the children know that I fur- 

nish good rich milk?” 





son in ten knows that 
in the winter time our 
fur gets longer and 
turns to a lighter color 
than it is in summer.” 
“and people would 
be amazed if they were 
told that our summers 
are often extremely 
warm,” Mr. Reindeer 
said to his wife, “and 
that we do not always 
have snow on _ the 
ground up here.” 








asked Mrs. Reindeer of 
her husband. 

“and that we grow 
about five feet tall, 
measuring down from 
our shoulders,” added 
Mr. Reindeer. 

“We are certainly 
very interesting and 
useful animals,” Mrs. 
Reindeer finished. “The 
Eskimos, the people of 
northern Siberia, and 
the Lapps would not 








“T know that the chil- 


For other pictures correlating with this story, 


even be able to live with- 


dren have visions of us | see Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate IT. ] out us.” 
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A Study of Arabia 


By Ruby Minor 


Director of Kindergarten and Elementary Education 
Public Schools, Berkeley, California 


UPILS gain knowledge more easily 

through interested participation in some 
activity than through traditional methods 
of presentation of subject matter. The fol- 
lowing description of the various activities 
connected with a study of Arabia will serve 
to illustrate a procedure which has been 
found successful. 

During the fall term some second-grade 
pupils, of the Washington School, Berkeley, 
California, carried on a very interesting 
project, under the direction of Miss Norinne 
Connelly, teacher. They took an imaginary 
trip to Arabia, which culminated in an orig- 
inl play. Arabia was chosen because the 
pupils were interested in a story of Arabia 
which was being read by the teacher. She 
correlated the material of the various sub- 
jects and the interests and activities of the 
children. 

Nearly all of the reading had to be done 
by the teacher, as the material was too diffi- 
cult for the children to read themselves. 
The class was very enthusiastic about bring- 
ing in books, pictures, and magazines. A 
bibliography was kept of all the stories on 
Arabia. To test factual and reading knowl- 
edge, varieties of silent reading games were 
prepared by the teacher and given to the 
class. These games were numbered and in- 
dividual records were kept of the number of 
games played. 

Language played a very vital part in 
tarrying on the work. Stories were dictated 
by the children and later used for reading 
lessons. The children compiled the stories 
in booklets. Money was collected by the 
(lass and sent by the teacher to a friend 
living in Egypt, with a letter written by the 
thildren, asking him to send a picture of the 
desert. He was also asked to send a sample 
f Arabian writing. Many stories were 
tead and retold by the children as, for exam- 
ble, “Hassan and His Horse” and “The Arab 
and the Camel.” Invitations to the play 
Were written by the children. A university 
student from Mesopotamia was invited to 
school to tell the children about Arabia. 
They showed their keen interest by the good 
questions which they asked. 
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The study of spelling became vitalized by 
the need of new words to use in written 
work. A list of the new words learned was 
written on the first page of the booklets. 

Art played a prominent part in the project. 
Book covers were made for the booklets; 
dolls were dressed in Arabian costume; 
camels, ostriches, and palm trees were 
drawn; rugs were woven; and many animals 
were sawed out of wood. Among these were 
camels, large enough to serve as mounts in 
the play, and a herd of goats. A large com- 
posite poster was made for a wall space in 
the front of the room; many stories were il- 
lustrated; and a large scrapbook of pictures 
was made. The beautiful picture called 
“Arabs on the March” was studied, and an 
Arabian scene was made on the sand table. 

Creative expression in music was empha- 
sized. Original songs were written. By use 
of the phonograph the children gained ac- 
quaintance with Arabian music. 

Some of the animals, trees, and insects of 
Arabia were studied. Moving pictures and 
stereoscopic views were of value in this con- 
nection. Some ripe dates and millet were 
brought to the class. 

Many concrete problems built around ex- 
periences in the desert formed part of the 
number work. The source of our Arabic 
and Roman notation was discussed. 

Some Arabian games were learned. Many 
are similar to our own. 

All capital and small letters were re- 
viewed, as, for example, A is for Arab; B is 
for Bedouin; C is for camel; D is for desert; 
E is for Egypt. 

The civic values from such a study are 
obvious. Children are prone to laugh at the 
strange customs of other nations, but as the 
study progressed, an understanding of, and 
sympathy for, the people of this far-away 
land developed. It was discovered that the 
Arabs of the desert are happy and contented 
in the simple life they live, are very kind to 
their animals, and are healthy because they 
live in the sunshine. 

After they had finished the study of 
Arabia, the children continued to bring from 
home related material from magazines and 
newspapers. This material was put into a 
scrapbook. 

The class invited the supervisors, the par- 
ents, and the pupils of another grade, which 
was also studying Arabia, to see the play. 
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After the play was presented, dates, figs, 
coffee, and cakes were served. The play fol- 
lows: 


AN AFTERNOON IN ARABIA 
At the Bazaar 


Scene: Arabian children walking along 
the market street. (The pupils used their 
own names. ) 


BETTY—This is the day of the bazaar. 

xENE—There will be many people here. 

ALICE—My father has been up since four 
o'clock. 

FLORENCE—My father was up early, too. 

JIMMY—What kind of merchant is your 
father? 

FLORENCE—He sells rugs. 

ANDUS—My father sells jewelry. 

VELMA—See! There is my father’s shoe 
shop. 

VENIDA—Where is the candy booth? 

GENE—It is around the corner. That is 
my father’s booth. 

ALICE—We might get some candy to-day 
if we help unpack the camels. 

JIMMY—I don’t know where my father’s 
booth is. He sells coffee. 

FLORENCE—Let’s see if we can read the 
signs over the booths. Maybe we can find 
your father’s booth. (She reads.) Rugs, 
figs, shoes, dates, jewelry, coffee. 

MALCOLM—Here it is! 

BETTY—Oh, but there is going to be a 
crowd here to-day. 

VELMA—I wonder if any American chil- 
dren will be here. 

VENIDA—There is a boat coming in to-day. 
Our little cousins from America are coming 
on it. Won’t they enjoy the bazaar? 

FLORENCE—It’s going to be hot to-day. 

JIMMY—I shouldn’t like to be traveling in 
a caravan to-day. 

BETTY—I see a caravan coming now, away 
in the distance. 

MALCOoLM—Oh, that is just a sand dune. 

GENE—No; see it move! 

ALICE—It might be a sand storm. 

FLORENCE—No; I can see more camels. 
They are getting nearer. 

ANpusS—Good! They 
dates and figs. 

JiImMY—I wish I could ride a camel. 

VELMA—When I get big I am going to 
ride over the desert on a camel. 

VENIDA—Let us go to meet the caravan. 


will bring fresh 
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MALCOLM (speaking to the newcomers as 
‘they enter) —Do you want some help to un- 
pack? 

(Each child helps unpack.) 

WARREN—I have brought some fine fresh 
dates. I will trade this bag of dates for some 
coffee. 

EppieE—All right. 

WARREN—I want to take back some candy, 
too. 

CLIFFoRD—I have brought in some wool. 
I have some of the finest sheep and goats in 
Arabia. 
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LAVERNE—I have heard of your fine wool. 

CLIFFOoRD—Will you trade this rug for one 
bag of wool? 

LAVERNE—Not enough. 
bags of wool for that rug. 
year to make this rug. 

CLIFFOoRD—I will give you two bags. 

LAVERNE—No, no! (Clifford turns away.) 
I will sell for three bags. 

CLIFFoRD—AIll right; I will trade. 

PHYLLIS—I just sold my asphalt to that 
man over there. 

PreGGY—I want some jewelry. 


I must have six 
It took me one 











Lessons in kindness to dogs and right 
care of them may be developed from this 
group of pictures. Each child in the 
class should be allowed in turn to ex- 
amine the pictures, keeping them long 
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A Progressive Picture Story Lesson 


By> BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 











enough to work out a story. The younger 
pupils may tell their stories orally; the 
older pupils may write theirs. A story 
composed by the class may be written on 
the blackboard by the teacher. 
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ALLAN—Here is a beautiful ring, and here 
are some lovely beads. 

PEGGY—I will take them. 

LEONA—I have brought in some fine os. 
trich feathers. I will trade these for some 
figs, candy, and bags. 

JEANNE—I will give you ten bags of figs 
for those plumes. 

WARREN—The caravan starts back over 
the desert this evening. Get the camels 
packed. 

MALCOLM:—Did you see that old camel 
over there? They had too heavy a load on 
him and he would not get up. 

ALICE—The camels drink enough water at 
one time to last them for many days. 

BETTY—How the camels groan when they 
are being packed! 

GENE—How many camels in that caravan? 

VELMA—Nine camels and one _ horse. 
Good-by. 

TRAVELERS—Peace be with you. 


ON THE DESERT 


WARREN—Stop! Let us get off and set up 
our tents quickly. A sand storm is coming. 

PEGGY—We will have to stay in here until 
the storm is over. Let us tell stories. 

JANE—Someone tell a long story. 

PEGGY—I will tell a story about an Arab 
and his camels. 

(She tells the story.) 

CLIFFORD—I know one about a donkey and 
a camel. 

(He tells the story.) 

MARGARET—I know a story about a faith- 
ful horse. 

(She tells the story of Hassan.) 

PEGGY—The storm is over now. 

WARREN—Let us get ready to go. 

MARGARET—What is that over there? 

ROBERT—Ostriches! Maybe we will find 
some eggs. 

WARREN—You two boys see if you can 
find some. 

(The boys go out.) 

PeGGyY—I hope we do not meet any 
robbers. 

PHYLLIS—Here come the boys. They have 
some fine ostrich plumes. 

ROBERT—We found four large eggs. 

JANE—That will be food for us for days. 

CLIFFORD—The eggs were lying in the 
sand. 

WARREN—We must be off now and travel 
the rest of the night. 


AT THE OASIS 


WARREN—Well, here we are. 

PEGGY—Oh, I am so thirsty. 

MARGARET—Let us all go down to the well 
and get a drink. 

CLIFFORD—Oh, look at those fine dates. 
Let us climb the tree. 

ROBERT—I will go to the tiptop. 
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CLIFFORD—I will go next and you can hand 
the bunches to me. 
PHYLLIS—I will stay on the ground and 
take them, as they bruise very easily. 
MARGARET—We will get some paim leaves 
and weave them. 
PecGy—Mother is going to show us how 
to weave cloth from camel’s hair. 
MARGARET—Let us have a play dinner. 
Warren, bring some water from the well. 
PHYLLIS—Clifford, please get some figs. 
JANE—Climb the date tree, Robert, and 
get some dates. 
MARGARET—I will get some goat’s milk. 
(Later.) 
LEONA—It is cool now. 
games. 
(They play some Arabian games.) 
CLIFFORD—Now we might sing one of the 
songs we learned at school. 
CHILDREN (singing a song of their own 
composition) — 
Away out on the desert 
We rode, rode, rode, 
On our humpy, bumpy camels— 
Such a load, load, load. 


Let us play some 





Christmas Gifts 
Made from Scrap Materials 
By Agnes Jean Douglass 


Head of Art Department, State Teachers College, Platteville, Wis. 


HE use of scrap materials for making 

pretty toys and various useful and dec- 
orative articles was one of the most inter- 
esting projects developed in our handwork 
class last year. It demonstrated the fact to 
our teachers in training that many things 
can be constructed without expensive ma- 
terial or elaborate equipment. We consider 
the activity especially well suited for the 
rural school, since it interests pupils of all 
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ages and allows for individual differences. 
It also provides an excellent means of 
prompting self-activity, thus stimulating to 
a great degree creative imagination and 
invention. 

The accompanying pictures show a few of 
the articles constructed by students who 
were restricted to the use of scrap materials 
such as children can find at home, and who 
were allowed to work with few and simple 
tools. The only tools used were a small saw, 
a hammer, scissors, tin shears, and small 
paint brushes. 

The rabbit toys shown in the photograph 
at the right were made of oilcloth scraps, 
blanket-stitched at the edges, and stuffed 
with rags snipped into small bits. The 
jumping jack, as well as the wheelbarrow 
and rocking horse, was sawed from pieces 
of cigar boxes. These articles of wood were 
painted with discarded oil paints of various 
colors. Cardboard was used in constructing 
the airplane, automobile truck, and bicycle. 
The cradle was easily made from a circular 
oatmeal box, covered with paper and deco- 
rated with paper cut-outs. 

More skill in the handling of materials 
was required in making the windmill and 
the merry-go-round. The windmill frame 
was constructed from four old flag sticks, 
eight lollipop sticks, and a circular block of 
wood. A tin can top provided the fan. The 
merry-go-round had its beginning in a tin 
container for marshmallows. The lid formed 
the canopy, and the base was made from the 
bottom portion of the can, with a circular 
opening cut in the center to allow it to re- 
volve about the center post. The horses of 
cardboard were painted white with gay 
colored saddles. 

The picture at the bottom of the page illus- 
trates gifts for all the family. A lard tray, 





Here Are Gifts for the Entire Family 
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which was obtained at a meat market, was 
placed on a frame, and old checkers served 
for wheels. It thus became a doll’s bassinet, 
which any little sister would appreciate. 
She would also be pleased with the doll’s 





Children Will Enjoy These Gifts, Which 
Are As Gay As Those in Santa’s Pack 


wardrobe, which was fashioned from a cigar 
box. The calico cat and gingham dog would 
delight the baby, as would the little gray 
elephant, made of a piece of an old inner 
tube. The brightly painted wooden elephant 
on wooden wheels or the roller rattle, which 
had its origin in a tin coffee can, would also 
be suitable for the baby. 

The book ends for Father’s desk were cut 
from scraps of tin, bent into shape, painted 
black, and decorated in bright colors. Moth- 
er would appreciate the useful little oilcloth 
container for her kitchen pad and pencil, or 
the painted case for her recipe cards. A dis- 
carded pencil holder was converted into an 
attractive dresser box for an older sister, 
by covering it with a pretty shade of dull 
gray paper, adding the decorations with 
water color, and finishing it with a coat of 
shellac. 

The other articles pictured, and many 
more, were made in a similar manner, the 
only cost being a small expenditure for some 
of the paint and shellac. Thus the question 
of funds could not interfere with this kind 
of work in many schools. Any teacher hav- 
ing a desire to work out a project of educa- 
tional value which will also stimulate the 
spirit of giving at Christmas time, should 
try making gifts from old scraps. She will 
find the children most enthusiastic. 
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Primary Arithmetic Activities 
By Mae Foster Jay 
INCIDENTAL ARITHMETIC 


Handwork— 

Make a candy basket of a five-inch square 
of paper. Introduce the inch, as the children 
will find this unit of measure especially con- 
venient when they are making Christmas 
gifts. Call their attention to the twelve di- 
visions on the foot rule. Tell them to meas- 
ure their squares to see how long they are on 
each side. Ask them: “How far is it 
around the square? Do not measure. If 
each side is five inches, can you tell in a 
quicker and easier way than by measuring?” 
(Count by five’s.) 

To make the basket, fold the paper into 
sixteen squares. Unfold, and from each cor- 
ner cut diagonally across the corner square, 
making two triangles of each one, as shown 
in the diagram. Fold up two squares on each 
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side of the four middle squares to form the 
sides of the basket. Turn the corner trian- 
gles out, holding them so that they look like 
one triangle. Measure five inches of string 
or yarn or ribbon for each corner. Punch 
holes near where the triangles are creased; 
tie each pair together. Cut a strip of paper 
nine inches long for a handle, and paste it on 
the basket. 

The calendar— 

Keep a calendar and weather record. In- 
dicate on the calendar Christmas Day and 
the children’s birthdays. When the chil- 
dren ask, “How many days more until 
Christmas?” tell them to look at the calen- 
dar and see. Refer to December as the 
twelfth month. Call attention to the short 
days, and to the shortest day of the year, the 
twenty-first. Ask the children to notice 
what time the sun sets; what time it rises. 
Ask them the following questions: “Who 
is up first in winter, you or the sun? Can 
you remember who was up first last summer? 
Who will go to bed first to-night, you or the 
sun? How many hours will you stay up 
after the sun has gone down?” 

The thermometer— 

Call the children’s attention to the ther- 
mometer outside the window. Perhaps it is 
down to zero. Compare it with the one in- 
side at 70°. When the children mention be- 
ing too hot or too cold, ask them to look at 
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the thermometer to see whether the temper- 
ature of the room is as it should be. If not, 
correct the situation. 

Measurements— 

Talk over with the children the size and 
type of Christmas tree appropriate for the 
room. Measure to see how high it may be. 
Ask the committee to secure one about that 
height. Measure to find how large a rug 
or paper or old sheet is necessary for cov- 
ering the floor beneath the tree. Measure 
the length of the needles. Compare them 
with those of other evergreens. 

Discuss with the children the proper size 
of the netting bags for holding pop corn and 
candy. Ask them: “How much material will 
one bag take? How many pieces of this size 
can we get from a yard? How many yards 
shall we need?” 

Counting— 

Let the children keep a list of the Christ- 
mas tree ornaments each child brings. When 
the tree is stripped, check off on the list each 
ornament as it is returned to the owner. 

Count the number of red and green lights 
on the strings that the children bring, and 
make a note of them to distinguish them 
from one another. Count to see whether an 
equal number of red and green lights show 
on each side of the tree. 

Budgeting— 

Let the children make lists of those to 
whom they wish to give gifts, and lists of 
the gifts they will give. Let them check 
names off their lists as gifts are completed. 
Help them with their budgets, planning how 
to make the money they have to expend go 
as far as necessary. If there is a fund con- 
tributed at school for Christmas expendi- 
tures, talk over with the children the things 
you will need to buy and the amount that 
can be allowed for each. 


FORMAL ARITHMETIC 


Numbers 1 to 50— 

Teach the children to count by five’s to 
fifty and backward from fifty to one. 

Develop the addition and subtraction facts 
of five: 4+1, 144, 5-1, 5-4, 3+2, 2+-3, 
§-2, 5-38. 

As soon as it is possible to avoid using con- 
crete objects on these combinations, drill 
with flash cards until every child can answer 
from memory, with no calculations neces- 
sary. There should be no concert work in 
drill. 

Story problems— 

Give oral number problems such as the 
following: 

1. Grandpa went down to the bank to 
draw out a dollar for each of his grandchil- 
dren, his usual Christmas gift. He has three 
rranddaughters and two grandsons. For 
how much money must he ask? The cashier 
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How can he di- 


gave him a five-dollar bill. 
vide that among five children? He had it 
changed into five bills. What is the figure 
on each of them? Since there was a one on 
each bill, did he have the right amount? 
Could he divide the money evenly? 

Still Grandpa was not satisfied. “These 
bills are soiled,” he said. “I do not want to 
give them to the children.” “I have no clean 
bills on hand,” said the cashier, “but I can 
give you fifty-cent pieces.” He handed out 
some bright pieces of money. How many 
of these did Grandpa need for his grand- 
children? 

2. Esther has two gifts finished and two 
more to make before she has enough for all 
her family. How many, besides herself, are 
there in the family? 

3. Sara has put away in a dresser drawer 
one package wrapped in pink paper, two 
wrapped in white, and two wrapped in red. 
How many Christmas packages are hidden 
in the drawer? 

4. Ask the children to make story prob- 
lems, e.g., about one red electric light bulb 
and four purple bulbs; about the five lighted 
candles on the little tree on the dinner table 
and the gust of wind that was saucy to two 
of them; about the shepherd who found one 
lost lamb on one hillside and four on another; 
about the number of points on four bright 
stars. 


SEAT WORK 


Let the children make page five of their 
number booklets, showing the written word 
five, the figure five, and domino cards such 
as those illustrated below. 



































Ask the children to make a picture of the 
footprints of the reindeer in “A Visit from 
St. Nicholas,” to illustrate the lines: 


“And then in a twinkling I heard 
on the roof 

The prancing and pawing of each 
little hoof.” 


In the sand table let the children make 
a forest hillside covered with pine trees, 
using sprigs of evergreen to represent the 
trees. 

The children may make Christmas decora- 
tions such as these: 

Cut strips of red and green paper six 
inches long and one inch wide. Paste the 
ends of each strip together and link them 
to form chains, alternating the colors. Count 
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2 di. f the links in the chains by two’s, touching 
d it § the red ones. 
rure Sew bags for holding pop corn. String A Primary Reading Lesson 
eon | pop corn or cranberries, a certain number 
unt? | toa string. | By” BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
From red paper cut a fireplace five inches 
hese high and eight inches wide. Paste it on The reading material below this picture azine and mounted on a card. If desired, 
it to white paper, and mark off the bricks with may be copied on the blackboard, or the the picture may be used as a subject for 


: s d picture and text may be cut from the mag- oral or written language work. 
lean white crayon. Hang three stockings in the 


can fireplace. Place two candles on the mantel 
out — above the fireplace. 

any 
and- GAMES 





For their ordinary games let the children 
two be chosen in groups of five so far as prac- 
r all ticable. Ask someone to choose as many 
, are children as there are points on a star. 

Play Ring Toss, allowing five counts each 
wer time that the small post is encircled. If 
two no board is available, toss a small hoop over 
red. | tenpins or dumb-bells. 

dden Play basket ball. Toss the ball into the 
basket, letting each successful throw count 
rob- five. The child throwing may call his score 
bulb aloud after each basket. The one making 
hted the highest score wins. Each child plays 
cable until he misses. 

two Play post office. Aim to give the children 















































one experience in giving and receiving proper 
ae change from a nickel when they sell or buy 
‘ight 


two two’s and a one; one two and two one’s: 

three one’s; and one two-cent stamped envel- 

ope. 

‘heir Have a race with several sets of dominoes. 

vord Ask: Who can find the most two’s in two 
minutes; the most three’s; the most four’s; 



































such and the most five’s?” 
Play store, using as money a five-dollar 
bill, five one’s, and two two’s. Let the store 
be a Christmas gift shop. Mark vases, and 
%0 on, at one dollar, two dollars, and five DRINK WATER FOR HEALTH 
dollars. Substitute silver dollars for dollar 
bills ; f -dollar bill. . . 
italiane Ruth had many gifts on Christmas Day. 
, nad toys. 
Spotting the Vowel There were dolls, books, and toy 
the By Gladys E. Wine Aunt May gave her a gift, too. 
from HILDREN,” I said one morning to my : kin cu 
first-grade group, after they had made It was a blue om § - 
an acquaintance with the short vowels and “Why did she give me this? ’ Ruth asked. 
the single consonants, “would you like to , 
play a game called Spot the Vowel?” Then she smiled as she thought of an answer. 
“Oh, yes!” they cried with one voice. ° ° 
be “Do you know what a spotlight is?” I Ruth had not been drinking enough water. 
na then asked. . . . 
ree | “It is a big light up in a tower which is She said that she forgot to drink it. 
: turned on at night to spot people and ships . : ° : 
; and things,” explained one of the boys. The bright little cup will remind her. 
— “That is right,” I replied. “Let us play “Drink some water,” it will say. 
that we have a spotlight. We will turn it on : ” 
the | “me of the words on this page to see wheth- “Eight cups a day will be good for you. 
h ed er we can spot the vowels found in them. 
we I will give you the word and you may spot 
° the vowel contained in it.” 
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From the first page of a beginners’ speller, 
I selected this list: 


Group A 
bat pan cat rag 
tap cab hat Sam 


Beginning with “bat,” the first word in 
this group, I repeated it very slowly and 
distinctly, bringing all three sounds into a 
clear blend. Immediately a score of hands 
were raised, and a child sounded short a 
clearly and distinctly. 

Then I pronounced 
through the list. 

We played the game with other groups 
the group containing short e, that 
containing short i, the one containing short 


“pan,” and so on 


also: 
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o, and the one containing short uw. Each 
time we took up a new group we carefully 
reviewed the previous one. 

For the benefit of the slower children, I 
suggested that everyone sound the word be- 
fore spotting the vowel. In this manner 
practically the entire class was able to give 
the correct vowel. 

To vary the game I sounded the word, and 
the children spotted the vowel and pro- 
nounced the word correctly. 

The consonants were also spotted. Some- 
times after giving the word, I called for the 
first consonant in it, the vowel, and the last 
consonant. We played this form of the 
game a great deal, and it soon was declared 
the most popular of all. 








A December 
By” JOHN 


be able to draw 
For the other pu- 


Some children may 
this design free-hand. 


pils, the teacher may make carbon or 
hectograph copies. 
Color the blossoms blue and _ white. 


Add touches of lavender in the shadows. 
The leaves may be gray-green, with little 


Coloring Card 
T. LEMOS 


touches of crimson toward the edges. 
The stems are red-brown. Color the buds 
red-lavender on the high-light side. 

Although the legislature of Colorado 
selected the lavender and white columbine, 
the blue and white was the choice of the 
school children of the state. 
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One day a child suggested that we play 
the game on paper. Since the children were 
able to write rather easily, this way of play. 
ing the game was not difficult, and the fun 
greatly increased. 

The purpose of the game in all its forms 
was to lay a firm foundation in spelling, 
The results were gratifying, for the children 
were soon spelling many words of three let. 
ters through accurately spotting vowels and 
consonants. 


Once-in-a-While Poems 
By Norah Smaridge 


hp in a while my pupils write their 
compositions in verse. Although the 
results are naturally very elementary, I find 
that the exercise increases their vocabularies, 
heightens originality, and keeps up enthu- 
siasm for creative work. 

They base their verse on the prose version 
of the theme, written for a previous lesson. 
Usually one paragraph suggests the material 
for one verse. Before attempting the verse, 
one child writes on the blackboard the sim- 
ple rhyme schemes, e.g., AABB or ABAB. 
We usually confine our efforts to four-line 
verses, although if a child wishes to try an- 
other scheme, he may do so. 

I find that the children will let their 
imaginations have freer play in verse than 
in prose. The search for rhymes sets them 
off on a search for words, and their de- 
scriptive and poetic vocabulary increases 
rapidly. 

We read and criticize the poems and vote 
on the best ones. They are typed on small 
sheets of paper, fastened together, and are 
given a pretty back of art paper. As all the 
children want to take these booklets home, 
we charge ten cents for the privilege and 
devote the proceeds toward a new book or 
picture for the class. 

The following verses, by a ten-year-old 
child, will indicate the average standard of 
the work: 


SANTA CLAUS 


When Santa, very late at night, 
Makes his way in starry light, 
He spies your chimney towering near 
In the silvery moonlight clear. 


Down the chimney steep he climbs 
As he hears the midnight chimes; 
A bag of “goodies” on his back, 
Filled to the brim—a goodly sack! 


As fall the snowflakes soft and white, 
Little white feathers in the night, 
Wrapped in his coat of brilliant red 
He makes his way to his reindeer sled. 


will be found in the Entertainment De- 


Primary Christmas entertainment ent De-| 
partment, which begins on page 57. 
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Making Education Vital 


By L. W. MAYBERRY 


Superiniendent of Schools, Wichita, Kansas 


HE philosophy of social efficiency developed by 
William James and John Dewey is, according 
to Rugg, now accepted in our schools, which are 
dominated by the idea that they exist for the 

purpose of adjusting and adapting the individual to 
his environment. A danger in this philosophy is point- 
ed out by Randolph Bourne in an essay, “The Twilight 
of Idleness.”” He says: “The doctrine of adjustment, 
if worked out in our schools, the doctrine of conform- 
ity, the doctrine of adaptation, applied to human con- 
duct, ... . will not produce individuals who can rise 
above a situation in which they find themselves.” 

Science aims at standardization and the discovery of 
law; art aims at the production of a unique entity. 
Our schools must come to the place where they can rec- 
oncile science and art. The state will be safe only in 
so far as the individuals within it can live to their 
maximum, and the doctrine of adaptation and con- 
formity will not accomplish this. The one thing which 
we want to produce in each child is a firm belief that 
he is a superior child, a unique entity. 


ORTUNATELY the capacity to learn is unlimited. 

Our answer to the insatiable curiosity of the grow- 

ing child becomes a tremendous factor in determining 

his future. Only as the child satisfies his curiosity 
can he learn his world. 

Our ancestors had all outdoors to grow up in, while 
children to-day are lucky to have even a corner to call 
their own. As compensation, a bushel of complex 
mechanical toys is dumped into their laps once a year. 
Naturally, such a child never learns to make anything, 
and grows up with an utterly vicious sense of its own 
relationship to the external world. Independence, 
craftsmanship, self-reliance, cannot grow in such an 
environment. 


UMAN nature does not change very much. In 

every age and in every tribe the emotions have 
sought an avenue of expression. In the days of dis- 
covery and exploration, in the days of the pioneer and 
the hunter, the normal emotions of man found release 
in worthy enterprises. Is there to-day in our social 
and educational environment a satisfactory outlet for 


these emotions? Can our schools help in fostering a 
constructive emotional life? 

We need in our educational scheme no less a mastery 
of facts, but we need a greater wisdom in teaching the 
spiritual significance of facts. Education does not 
seek as its ultimate product the erudite individual, but 
rather the individual who manifests in his ordinary 
behavior sanity and self-control and intelligence. The 
test of learning is not the passing of examinations, but 
its effect on the pupil himself. 


E MUST close the gap that has too long existed 

between labor and culture. Our girls and boys 
must learn that the value and dignity of an occupation 
do not depend upon the way its representatives are 
dressed. If every child is to develop a love and respect 
for labor, he must have some of it to do, but how to 
accomplish this is a problem. With our new social 
order, we have nothing to take the place of the chores 
of a generation ago. The old combat and conflict 
against nature and circumstance play nothing like the 
part that they used to play in the lives of our young 
people. One of the most outstanding phenomena of 
the present day is the general tendency to spare and 
to protect children from the environmental conflicts 
which were the portion of the previous generation. 

In directing their children’s lives, parents forget 
how their own conflicts with environment trained 
them. Even though for many the economic needs have 
passed, the needs of human nature for struggle and 
combat have not. We find it expressed in the yearn- 
ings and restlessness of thousands of our youth. 

















HE future of our democracy has no place for an 

aristocratic culture. American culture must con- 
tribute to the happiness and welfare of cottage and 
cabin. It must dignify labor and make work attrac- 
tive. The public schools must implant in the hearts of 
young America a respect and love for labor and a de- 
sire to participate in the major activities of the world. 
It is also for the schools to enshrine within those same 
hearts a love for the beauties of life, the secrets of 
human happiness that only music and art and nature 
and literature can impart. 
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Christmas Suggestions 


Art Supervisor, 





CHRISTMAS JOYS... 


Le on 








A Christmas Card Design in Pen and Ink 


HILDREN in the elementary school 
like detail. They like to make pic- 
tures which tell a story. If the 
teacher has a file in which there are 


candle designs, pictures of Santa Claus, 
camels, wreaths, Christmas tree designs, 
fireplaces, and other themes, the children 


can help themselves. 

Many children can make original de- 
signs with very little help. If inspired by 
the imagination of the teacher, however, 
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Children Enjoy Designing Their Own Cards 
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they can make designs just as original, but 
better. The series of design exercises in 
cut paper shown on these pages, if fol- 
lowed step by step by the children, will in- 
spire them to cut original ones. Such de- 
signs are simple and effective for Christmas 
cards if cut out of brilliant paper and 


By JESSIE TODD 


pasted on white, gray, or cream-colored pa- 
per. Christmas card designs can be made 
by cutting holes of different shapes in a pa- 


per tree. One six-year-old German boy in 


our public schools cut all sorts of little holes 
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Cut Paper Trees, Grades I-III 














in a green paper tree, each the shape of a 
little toy. The result was like a real Christ- 
mas tree with many tiny ornaments. 
Packages wrapped in white tissue paper 
look very beautiful if design trees and can- 
dles, cut from brilliant magenta, blue- 
green, orange, red, violet, green, and so on, 
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Christmas Tree Patterns, for Grade IV 


University Elementary School, University of Chicago 








COMING FAST 
Saisie 


Another Pen-and-Ink Christmas Card 











are used instead of seals. A large one can 
be pasted on a package with different col- 
ors of paper pasted behind the holes. 

At one time, we decorated the many win- 
dows in a large assembly room with large 
cut paper trees which almost covered the 
windows. The light came through the 
holes. Over the holes which stood for the 
candle flames, we pasted orange tissue pa- 
per. It was a cheap, quick way to deco- 
rate the room, taking less than an hour. 
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A Simple, Effective Christmas Card 


Many schoolrooms have glass in the uP 
per part of the door. A cut paper candle 
or tree pasted in the window adds a Christ- 
mas note to the room. We usually cut two 
designs at the same time, so that one can be 
pasted on the inside and one on the outside 
of the door. In this way, the paste spots 
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Designs in Stencil Appeal to Children 
in Every Grade 

















do not show, and the decoration is more 
effective. 

After the children have learned to cut 
designs, they can make stencils. Crayons 
of different colors may be rubbed over the 
holes and extra lines added, as in the 
Christmas trees shown at the foot of the 
page. 

If the teacher suggests using stencils in 
this way, the children will think of many 
different ways of cutting holes and adding 
lines. Then, when spring comes, they will 
make flower and bird stencils, inspired by 
the designs they made at Christmas. This 
is an important point. Surely training 
which will carry over into work in the 
spring is more important than the mere 
tracing of patterns at Christmas time. 

To follow this idea still further, some 
children will make cut paper stencils of 
flower, bird, or animal motifs, and use them 
as units to make allover designs on un- 
bleached muslin. If a wax crayon is used 
and the cloth is pressed, with a paper be- 
tween it and the iron, it may be used as a 
tablecloth, and washed whenever neces- 
sary. Instead of filling in with the wax 
crayon, the outlines may be made with the 
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crayon and the inside of the design painted 
with dyes. The crayon line acts like a 
ridge to keep the dye from spreading. A 
sixth-grade girl made in this way a bed- 
spread, window curtains, pillows, and a 
washstand cover for a summer cabin. In 
the design she showed the automobile they 
used to get to the cabin, the canoe, the 
trees, flowers, squirrel, birds, and so on. 
The result was colorful and inexpensive; 
and the problem was an interesting one, 
since she made her own design. 

















A Card Based on the Christmas Tree Motif 


If the children have a Christmas play, 
and there is a church on the stage, a 
stained-glass window may be made on trac- 
ing paper with colored india ink. The 
leaded part may be painted in black ink or 
cut out of black construction paper. Such 
a window may be made in a half hour. 
Little pieces of different colors of tissue pa- 
per may be used in making a window, but 
the time consumed in pasting the pieces to- 
gether seems too much when the same ef- 
fect may be obtained by painting thin paper 
with colored india ink. We must guard 
against merely mechanical work. 

If the children have a play in which a 
top shop is needed, the back of the stage 
may be covered with building paper or 
wrapping paper. On this can be pasted 
brown or black strips of paper for shelves. 
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Stencils like These Were Used for the 
Designs at the Bottom of the Page 


The children can cut toys from colored pa- 
per and paint black trimming on them, e.g., 
a yellow toy duck with a black bill, eye, 
and feathers; a jack-in-the-box cut out of 
light blue, painted in yellow, red, and black 
stripes. The trimming on the toys can be 
cut out of little pieces of paper, but that is 
a much slower process. We must give the 
children the idea that in making stage 
scenery, we are after results which are ef- 
fective at a distance. Careful finishing of 
details is not necessary. 

Let us encourage the children in the up- 
per grades to make Christmas card designs 
with pen and ink. If they care to have 
their designs reproduced and printed, they 
should use india ink on white paper and 
make the design which they submit to the 
printer about four times the size which the 
completed card is to be. The Christmas 
cards reproduced in this article show the 
sort of card children like to do. We will 
need to suggest spaces of heavy black to 
give the card character, for children are 
likely to leave the picture entirely in line. 
Such experience in making Christmas cards 
easily carries over into the making of illus- 
trations for school papers. 
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Writing Poetry in the Grades 


By M. ETHEL BROWN 


—GENERAL SECTION— 








Supervisor in the Elementary Grades, Schenectady, New York 


IERE is one kind of literary 
expression—that of writing 
poetry—which receives too 
little encouragement in the 
average elementary class- 
room. This is probably due 
to two facts: first, that the 
teacher herself cannot write 
verse and does not know how she can help 
children do what she cannot; and second, 
that she does not feel that training poets 
is a teacher’s task. However, there are two 
good reasons for encouraging such expres- 
sion: to give the children who think poetic 
thoughts the opportunity of expressing 
them; and to help all children appreciate 
poetry to such an extent that they will enjoy 
it for reading material during their leisure. 

Poetry easily holds the interest of children 
if it is developed by them, instead of being 
given to them in mass assignments, requir- 
ing the memorizing of stated amounts day 
by day. Many children desire to write po- 
etry. I have in mind one eight-year-old child 
who contributed the following: 





One day I saw a daisy. 

It was white and yellow. 

And then I saw a bird. 

It was hopping on the ground; 

It was looking for a worm. 

And I went in and told Mother; 
And that was the bird I saw that day. 


As poetry, it is nearly hopeless, but the 
wise teacher said to the children, “Do you 
suppose we could help Mary improve her 
poem if we wrote it on the blackboard and 
studied it a bit?” The result was still of no 
value as a poem, but the child’s desire to 
write poetry was strengthened, and each 
successive effort brought forth better and 
better results. 

The quality of verse produced by children 
will be influenced greatly by the poetry that 
they read or that the teacher reads to them. 
There are on the market interesting volumes 
of poems at moderate prices. Many of them 
are childlike in thought, pleasingly arranged 
page by page, and set in large, inviting type. 
Such volumes should be in every classroom 
library. 

Poetry may be developed and encouraged 
with a procedure similar to that used for 
individual compositions, discussed last 
month. With such treatment, entire grades 
of children often produce commendable 
verse which harmonizes in thought with the 
unit of work that they are developing in-his- 
tory, geography, or nature study. Aside 
from the poems composed by the entire 
group, poems are contributed by individual 
pupils. Examples of such work follow, al- 
though they should not be considered the 
best that children can offer. 


REACHING 
(Kindergarten) 
Sometimes I try 
To touch the sky; 
But don’t you think 
The sky’s too high 
For a little girl to reach? 


HALLOWEEN 
(First Grade) 
The witches are seen 
On Halloween. 
The great big witches 
Have big black switches; 
The little bit o’ witches 
Have little bit o’ switches— 
All for Halloween. 


THE SONG OF THE RAINBOW 
(Second Grade) 

Listen! Listen to the raindrops 
As they come pitter-patter 
Down the window. 
I look out of the window. 
I see drops of rain on the wire; 
Then they fall, fall, fall, 
Turning into beautiful colors 

in the road, 
A rainbow on the sidewalk. 
Then they will leave us 
And go up to the clouds again. 


THE GOLDEN TOUCH 
(Second Grade) 
A fairy stood in a meadow, 
Waving her golden wand; 
She changed a little flower 
Into a beautiful pond. 


And then she touched two blades 
of grass, 
And one became a boat; 
The other was a tiny elf, 
With a blue and yellow coat. 


Each night the fairy rides away, 
The elfman steers her boat; 
She goes to dance and play so gay 
With friends who in the air 

do float. 


My Book 
(Second Grade) 
My book is like a little train, 
It takes me over hill and plain; 
I see the Indian boys at play 
And watch the Chinese children gay. 


It takes me up to fairyland, 

And shows me elves and kings so grand; 
I shut my book, the journey’s done. 

I like to read—it is such fun. 


SPRING SIGNS 
(Third Grade) 
Everywhere the wind blows 
There goes spring; 
Red kites and green kites 
Tugging at the string. 


Walks have hardly dried, 
Until marbles roll about, 
Long before the colored flower 

In the fields are out. 


It may be there is frost yet, 
And a touch of snow, 

But there are little signs of spring 
Where the children go. 


THE KITE 

(Third Grade) 
I made a kite with a nice long tail, 
And took it out for a merry sail. 
I climbed a hill and the wind came by; 
It took my kite way up in the sky. 


May Day 
(Fourth Grade) 
May gave a garden féte, 
Inviting all the flowers; 
Each little flower came very neat, 
All washed from April showers. 


Each little flower wore a party dress 
Of yellow, green, or blue; 

The birds made the music, 
The bumblebees came, too. 


My DOLL 
(Fourth Grade) 
I wish you had seen my doll, 
When she was pretty and sweet; 
One day I held her in my arms, 
But she slipped and fell to the street. 


When I picked her up I cried, 
’Cause, oh, it must have hurt; 
Her arms and legs were broken, 
And she was covered with dirt. 


I brought her home to Mother; 

We washed her and combed her hair. 
She’s now in a box in the closet, 

And I guess she will always stay there. 


WINKYBLINK EYES 
(Fourth Grade) 
Your winkyblink eyes are closing; 
They will soon be shut fast as can be, 
Then the wind outside will blow you 
Out on a silver sea. 





You will see some fairies large and small, 
All as busy as busy as can be, 

While the waves are tossing your boat about, 
Out on a silver sea. 


THE KINGFISHER 
(Fifth Grade) 
“Kingfisher, Kingfisher, what do you 
wish?” 
“T ask for nothing but lots of fish.” 
“How do you catch them? Tell me 
the truth.” 
“I nip them as I’ve been taught to do; 
I watch for a ripple—then zip! I dash, 
And bring up a fish with scarcely a 
splash.” 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Gramstorff Bros., Inc., Malden, Mass. 





O Come, Little Children 


Translated from the German J. A.P. Schulz 
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Our Friend the Reindeer 


EINDEER, besides their legendary 
use in front of Santa Claus’s sleigh, 
have many other not so widely known 


December pgpecemb 





the place of both horses and cows. 7; 
are said to yield very good milk, and thy 
flesh is used for food. Some of tise, 
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ERE is a wild reindeer 
wearing his winter coat 
of white. (U. and U.) 









SHE 
‘THE Eskimos use reindeer for many tre 
purposes. (U. and U 





FRREINDEER seem to enjoy winter's 
ice and snow. (Kadel & Herbert) 





RE we see a herd of rein- 
deer gathered on a plain ~ 
ee. in Alaska. (Wide World Photos) 






ERDERS watch with in- 
terest the progress of 
these reindeer as they swim to 
the shore. (Herbert Photos, Inc.) 














N THE island of Sakhalin, off the 
Siberian coast, the natives ride o® 
reindeer. (Wide World Photos) 


IS Laplander on a pair of ski is 
using a reindeer to draw him over 
the fields of snow. (© Keystone View Co.) 
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The Christmas Tree 


- Th OST of us can probably recall how 
nd the supremely happy we felt, at some 
te pide in our childhood, when we gazed at a 
Vays Michted Christmas tree. What memories 
s. e words Christmas tree recall! 

Years ago, cutting the Christmas tree 

as a festive occasion. To-day, at Christ- 
as time, trees are displayed for sale on 


ecember 1929 





ber 19 
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some of our city streets. We can experi- 
ence the same feeling of cheer as we walk 
among the fragrant trees, selecting one for 
our ‘fireside, as did our ancestors when ( 
they chose their tree from the forest. " 

The Christmas story by Mr. Persing, is 
which tells more about this subject, will be ' 
found in another part of the magazine. 









"THESE lodgepole pines, from 
the Rockies, make fine Christ- 
mas trees. (Keystone View Co.) 
















HE has selected her own Christmas 
tree, just the right size. (N. Y. Times) 


AlLoaAD of trees is being shipped to 


the city. iP. & A. Photos) 
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PROM this temporary forest you may ii 
select your tree. (N. Y. Times) 


HE IS proudly bringing home the tree 
he has chosen. (Keystone View Co.) 
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= TREE like this one on a Cali- 
EVERYBODY — —_ — > ny A fornia lawn may be used year 
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Plate IV 


THis is a pile of washed wool which has just of THs machine, the picker, separates the fibers 


come out of the drier. 


ANY of us merely take for granted such commonly used _ sheep's back until it finally becomes a finished product ready 
things as woolen blankets, woolen dress goods, and the _ for use, is told elsewhere in this issue by Peter Stuck, in an 


various other familiar manufactured woolen articles we know, article entitled “How Woolen Goods Are Made.” Some of the 
without a thought of the great machines and the intricate proc- necessary steps in the manufacture of woolens are pictured on 
ess involved in making them. The fascinating story of the mak- this page. These photographs will give the reader a better 
ing of such articles, from the time the Heeck’ js fakyen- from the understanding of the article. (Photographs by Peter Stuck) 





FTER the fibers have been combed, they leave the 
carding machine as a thick, loose strand. strand to form yarn or wool thread. 





‘THE spooling machines wind the 
warp threads on reels, ready for 
the looms. 
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HEEE. on the backs of some § § | ‘igure 
sheep, is the beginning of a 

woolen blanket. Let us watch some 

steps in making it. 


The Story 





W ] of the wool and tears the lumps apart. 








HE spinning machine twists the fibers of the loose 











LARGE looms perform the actual 
process of weaving the threads 
into cloth. 





Now our blanket is finished and ready for use. . 
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The Land of the First Christmas 


HIS is the fifth of a series of picture-groups on geographi- often lacks visual material. For the most part, these pictures 
cal subjects, for classroom use. Facts and figures are individually tell their own story, needing only a few words of 


available in geography texts and elsewhere, but the teacher explanation to give them point. 











(© Underwoud 
& Underwood; 


N COUNTRY such as this, 
HRESHING and outside Bethlehem, shep- 
winnowing grain herds were “keeping watch 
in Palestine by a over their flock” on the first 
very ancient method. Christmas Eve. 
Animals tread it out, 
then the chaff is sep- 
arated from the ker- 
nels by hand. 


(Keystone View Co., 'ne.' 














STREET in the “little town of Bethlehem,” of which we sing at Christmas time. It 
is a shrine visited yearly by thousands of religious pilgrims. (© Publishers’ Photo Service) 





NEA EAST RELIEF graduate boys attending Easter services in the 
richly decorated St. James Church, Jerusalem. They have been brought 
up in the ancient Armenian faith of their fathers. (Near East Relief) 


























(Underwood & Underwoou! 
From the hill above Nazareth, the boyhood home of Jesus, one can 


See much of Palestine. The Holy Land is only about as large as our 
State of Vermont—150 miles long and from 35 to 110 miles wide. 
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er BeYs study car- 
pentry in the 

Trade School of the 

Near East Relief at 


Nazareth. 
(Near East Relief) 


“/7PHE Dome of 

the Rock” is 
the central building 
of the Mosque of 


Omar group. 
(White Star Line: 














SHEPHERD boy of 
Bethlehem. The shep- 
herd is a familiar figure in 
parts of Palestine where 
the land is better for graz- 
ing than for farming. 
(Keystone View Co., Inc.) 








OLIVE pickers near Jerusalem. 

The olive, cultivated from pre- 
historic times, grows especially 
well in this region. (White Star Line! 
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Above: Jerusalem, which has been a city of importance since 
before the time of King David. It has been the scene of some of 
the most dramatic events in world history. The present city has 
four quarters—Jewish, Mohammedan, Christian, and Armenian. 
Just beyond the great wall is the Temple area on which now 
stands the Mosque of Omar. (Underwood & Underwood) 
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Below: The Garden of Gethsemane on the Mount of Olives, 
outside Jerusalem. Since 1848 the Garden has been cared for by 
Franciscan monks. ‘© Publishers’ Photo Service) 
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Plate VII 


‘THE Via Dolorosa in Jerusalem is the (THE long, winding wall that surrounds Jerusalem was built in 
street through which, according to tra- the 16th century by Solyman the Magnificent, replacing more 
dition, Christ passed to his crucifixion. ancient walls. However, the Jaffa Gate, and the Damascus Gate 
Marked with the fourteen Stations of the (shown here), serve the same roads they did in Bible times. Six 
Cross, it is a chief religious landmark of the other gates pierce the wall. 


(Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway) 
city. (Ewing Galloway) 


























A’ THEIR Wailing Place, King Herod’s 
ancient wall, the Jews gather every 

Friday to bemoan their lost power. 
(© Publishers’ Photo Service: 








HE Church of the Holy Sep- 

ulchre in Jerusalem, which 
covers the traditional site of 
both Calvary and the tomb of 
Jesus. It is about 400 yards 
west of the Temple area (see 
Plate VI). Constantine the 
Great here built a magnificent 
church 475 feet long which re- 
mained intact for nearly 300 
years, until 614. Since then the 
structure has been destroyed, 
rebuilt, and altered time and 
again. The latest restoration 
was by the Greeks and Arme- 


nians in 1810. 
(Keystone View Co., Inc.) 








(©) Publishers’ Photo Service) 








E of the nar- 

row, arched of 
streets in the Mo- ae 
hammedan Quar- < 
ter of Jerusalem. 
The Turks ruled 
the city until the 
World War, when 
General Allenby 
of England cap- 
tured it. Pales- 
tine is now a 
British Mandate. 








IBERIAS' on 
the Sea of 
Galilee.(@ Publishers 
Photo Service) 
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UST outside the city wall of 
Jerusalem is a camel market 
where “ships of the desert” are 
bought and sold. They travel 
through Palestine and across the 


great sandy wastes beyond. 
(© Publishers’ Photo Service) 




















JN THE Holy Land, with its long, 

hot, dry summer, a wayside well 
such as this is a boon to both man 
and beast. The Bible 
refers almost number- 
less times to springs, 
wells, streams, and 


pools. 
(Underwood & Underwood) 
































S OF old, fishermen 
still cast their nets 
in the Sea of Galilee— 
sometimes called Sea of 
Tiberias or Lake of Gen- 
nesaret. Its surface is 
682 feet below sea level. 
The River Jordan, enter- 
ing this lake at the north, 
flows out at the south 
and finally reaches the 
Dead Sea which is 1292 
feet lower than the 
Mediterranean and has 
no outlet. The Sea of 
Galilee is 13 miles long 
and about seven miles 


wide. 
(Keystone View Co.. Inc.) 













Customs change slowly 
in oriental lands. This 
sun-baked road in Palestine, 
with people walking or trav- 
eling on donkey-back, would 
have appeared much the same 
2,000 years ago. 

(Keystone View Co., Inc.) 


HE Near East Relief 


I® the home life of Old World and New, 

one finds a sharp contrast in facilities for 
cooking. How simple, but how limited, are 
these clay stoves using charcoal as fuel com- 
pared with our gas and electric ranges! The 
utensils, to be sure, are quite modern. Our 
friends from across the sea can teach us much 


about conservation. (Keystone View Co., Inc.) 


shows boys in the fields 
near Nazareth that in- 
creased production fol- 
lows the use of modern 
farm machinery. Horses, 
too, must be imported in- 


to Palestine. 
(Near East Relief) 
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By KATHRYN H. BAXTER 


Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


HE beginning of the familiar story of 
the first Christmas sets the keynote 
of all Christmas festivities, whether 
they are of church or home: “And 
there were shepherds abiding in the field . . 

_ and suddenly there was a multitude of 
the heavenly host, praising God.” Through- 
out the centurie¢ man has sung at Christmas 
festivals in honor of the day—at church, at 
home, at games, at the feast—until 
to-day we have a wealth of Yuletide 
songs. Let us fill the December 
school days with Christmas carols, 
and send the children home with 
songs on their lips and in their 
hearts. 

Many odd minutes from the busy 
daily program can be culled for the 
singing of carols. Every school, no ; 
doubt, begins the morning with 
some sort of unifying activity other 
than roll call. 
an individual school, the opening 
period in December could be carol 
time. What pleasure it is on a De- 
cember morning, when one enters a 
school building, to hear the strains 
of “O Come All Ye Faithful” from 
one room, “Silent Night” from an- 
other, and “Joy to the World” from 
another ! 

Christmas waits (carol singers) 
are a happy experience for any 
school. The children of one room 
visit other rooms, singing familiar 
carols and a few less-known songs. 
As they pass from room to room, 
they sing the “Wassail Song,” a 
stanza of which is given below. 

“Here we come a-wassailing 
Among the leaves so green; 

Here we come a-wandering, 
So fair to be seen.” 


Among the less-known carols 
there is a wealth of material that 
may be used. The children enjoy 
these songs of early days and other lands. 
The carols of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies are charming in their simplicity. The 
following is a quaint Norwegian carol from 
A Collection of Christmas Carols, arranged 
by Clarence Dickinson: 


“The night was dark and dreary, 
The wintry wind blew wild; 

A mother all a-weary 
Sought shelter for her Child; 


“In a mean stable so cold and bare, 
All softly she made Him a bed 
on the hay, 
The Babe, King of heaven so fair, 
In a manger with ox and ass He lay. 
Lullaby, Oh lulla, lullaby.” 










ax. And wild and sweet 


Whatever the plan in ——w The words repeat 


The melody is plaintive and beautiful. From 
another clime we have this Besancon carol, 
found in Standard Songs, No. 4: 


“Shepherds! 
sleep, 

Rise and leave your silly sheep; 

Angels from heav’n around loud singing, 

Tidings of great joy are bringing. 


Shake off your drowsy 


Christmas Bells 


BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


| heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 


OF peace on earth, good will to men! 


| thought how, as the day fad come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 
Had rolled along 
Th’ unbroken song 
OF peace on earth, good will to men! 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep: 
“God is not dead, nor doth He sleep; 
The wrong shall fail, 
The right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good will to men!” 


“Hark! Even now the bells ring round; 
Listen to their merry sound; 


Hark! how the birds new songs are 
making, 

As if their winter’s chains were break- 
ing. 

Chorus— 

“Shepherds! the chorus come and swell! 

Sing Noel, oh, sing Noel!’ 


From bluff and hearty England, with its 
great Christmas feast, come carols that pic- 
ture the merrymaking of olden times. The 
following carol, to be found in The Green 
Book, is of this type. 


ia Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate I, 
for a Christmas carol with music. 
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“The boar’s head in hand bear I, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary; 
Quot estis in convivio 

Reddens laudes Domino.” 


The children like to sing the Latin words. 
They repeat them glibly. 

Another type of Christmas carol that is 

common to many countries is the ancient car- 

ol that tells a story, such as “Good 

_ King Wenceslas.” 

known carols of this type are: 


“God rest you, merry gentle- 

_ “s 
Let nothing you dismay, 

Remember Christ our Saviour 

Was born on Christmas Day.” 


and 


“The first Noel the angel did 
say 

Was to certain poor shepherds 
in fields as they lay.” 


Some similar, but less-known, 
carols appear in A Collection of 
Christmas Carols, arranged by 
Clarence Dickinson. Stanzas from 
three are given below. 


“The angels were singing 
A jubilant strain, 

The heavens were ringing, 
Earth caught the refrain. 


“Oh glorious their singing, 
All of peace and good will, 

And Christmas is bringing 
That song with it still.” 


The following carol was found by 
Mr. Dickinson in Haiti: 

“Jesu! Little Babe so fair, 
Jesu! in the manger there, 
Angels guard Thy sleep, 
And Thy mother o’er Thy crib 
Tenderly her watch doth keep. 
Jesu! Thou dear Babe divine.” 






This carol is set to the widely 
known composition, “Sandman,” by Brahms. 
The music is based on a medieval German 
folk melody: 

“In Beth’lem’s manger lowly, 
There lies a little Child, 
All fair and sweet and holy, 

The Saviour undefiled. 
Jesus! Saviour! 
I choose Thine own to be. 


“The shepherds poor adore Thee, 
Great kings bring tribute rare, 
I lay my heart before Thee, 
Thou Child beyond compare. 
Jesus! Saviour! 
Thou Child beyond compare!” 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Picture Study—“Madonna and Child” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


ILIPPO LIPPI was born the son of a 
butcher in a by-street in Florence 
about the year 1406. He lost both fa- 
ther and mother when he was little 

more than two years old, and was brought 
up by an aunt, who intrusted him, at the age 
of eight, to the brothers of the neighboring 
convent of the Carmine. Here he was taught 
to read and write, but Vasari says of him 
that“he never did anything but daub his own 
books and those of his schoolmates with 
childish drawings.” Anxious to have the 
boy bring glory to his order, the Prior sent 
him to a Florentine painter, from whom he 
learned the handling of glazes. Two other 
Florentines, Masaccio and Fra Angelico, 
gave him his highest inspiration. 

At the age of fifteen, Filippo took the 
vows of a Carmelite monk. As he came into 
contact with the painters and life of his day, 
however, his pleasure-loving soul rebelled 
at the restrictions of a cloistered life, and 
he was finally permitted to leave the monas- 
tery, though he still wore the Carmelite hab- 
it, and remained “Fra” Filippo to the end of 
his days. 

The great family of the Medici was com- 
ing into power in Florence, and Fra Filippo 








Questions 


Describe what each of the people in 
this picture is doing. Do they seem 
realto you? Why? 

How does it help the lines of the 
picture to have the Child stretch His 
arms toward the Madonna? Follow 
the lines of His left arm from the 
shoulder to the fingers. How is this 
curving line continued? How does 
the lighting of the picture serve to 
concentrate our attention? 

What does the landscape add to the 
decorative beauty of the picture? In 
what way is distance suggested? 
What in the foreground balances the 
mass of rocks at the right? What bal- 
ances the other side of the landscape? 
Where do these seesawing diagonal 
forces seem to cross each other? 




















soon found himself in high favor with its 
leader, Cosimo, whose attention had been 
drawn to the young painter by his “Corona- 


tion of the Virgin,” commissioned by the 
nuns of Sant’ Ambrogio. When this cele. 
brated painting was completed, in 144], 
fame and commissions increased for the art. 
ist. He appears to have been continually in 
want and debt, however, until, upon the 
recommendation of Cosimo de’ Medici, the 
Pope made him abbot of San Quirico. 

It now becomes necessary to record events 
which show that Fra Filippo lacked a sense 
of moral responsibility. A lawsuit over his 
forging the signature of a studio assistant, 
to whom he refused his agreed wages, caused 
him to lose his clerical appointment and re- 
tire to Prato, where, four years earlier, he 
had begun the decorations of the choir of 
the Cathedral. Here he was commissioned 
to be the chaplain of the nuns of the Con- 
vent of Santa Margherita and to paint for 
them a picture of the Madonna. The young 
nun, Lucrezia Buti, whom he chose for his 
model, so won his heart that Filippo appealed 
to his patron, the powerful Cosimo, to inter- 
cede with the Pope, who finally granted them 
absolution from their monastic vows, allow- 
ing them to marry. Filippino Lippi, their 
son, became a painter like his father. 

(Continued on page 75) 








“MADONNA AND CHILD” 











O MORE appealing presentation of the 
Madonna did Fra Filippo give us than 
this panel picture in the Uffizi Gallery 

in Florence, The warmly human quality with 
which he has endowed her has made of her not 
the majestic Queen of Heaven, but rather an 
Italian mother with her baby. We see a sweet, 
finely featured face under a headdress of pearls 
and softly arranged muslin folds. The Ma- 
donna wears the Fiorentine dress of Fra 
Filippo’s time. Its dark blue-green gives a 
necessary balance to the otherwise warm- 
toned color scheme. 


Sitting in a chair with an elaborately up- 
holstered and carved arm, the Madonna bends 
in adoration over the Child, who, held up by 
two angels, stretches His arms toward her. 


These roguish boy angels are spirited exam- 
ples of the human types which Filippo sought 
for his subjects. The gesture of the Child 
toward the Madonna binds all of the confused 
lines together into a center of interest, which 
includes their two heads and receives the 
strongest light. 


Beyond the group at the window is a land- 
scape, with rocky cliffs at the right. A river 
winds in sweeping curves toward a walled 
town in the distance, whose towers are out- 
lined against the cloudy sky. This landscape, 
with its purely Italian character, further re- 
veals the interest with which Fra Filippo 
viewed the world about him, and the sense of 
airy space which it suggests is a record of his 
fully developed powers. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “Madonna and Child” 
FULL COLOR MINIATURES °,“Madons and Child,” size 34x 41 inches, identical in 


[ 


coloring with the picture on the cover, will be supplied at 





20 cents per dozen, PREPAID. In lots of 50 or more dozen, 12 cents per dozen, NOT PREPAID. A 
list of more than 60 other subjects of which Full Color Miniatures can be supplied will be sent on request. 
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Medici Print, by courtesy of Hale, Cushman & Flint, Roston 
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The Selection of History Materials 


By MARY G. KELTY 


Formerly Supervisor, Department of Social Studies, State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


HE history materials selected for use 
in the upper grades of the elementary 
school have become fairly well stand- 
ardized. Most educators in this coun- 

try are agreed that the story of the United 
States should be told in the seventh and 
eighth grades. A certain degree of uniformi- 
ty has been reached, even with regard to the 
specific topics included. 

Below the seventh grade, however, it is 
difficult to discern even a central tendency in 
the selection of materials. Some courses of 
study consist of unrelated topics ihrown to- 
yether indiscriminately from the history of 


all nations and presenting very few interest-. 


ing details in connection with each. In con- 
sequence, children can arrive at little real 
understanding of any of them. 

Other courses of study are organized as a 
series of biographies, both of our own na- 
tional heroes and of world heroes; in conse- 
quence, a view of the continuous, cumulative 
unfolding of historical movements is im- 
possible. 

Still others consist of skeleton outlines, or 
summaries, which attempt to cover an entire 
field of history, but which leave the pupils 
with practically no idea about the events 
mentioned. Obvious objections may be made 
to any of the systems mentioned above. 
Their failings will be remedied only by ap- 
plying educational principles to the problem 
of selection. 


PRINCIPLES FOR THE SELECTION 
OF MATERIALS 


The field of history is so immense that to 
teach all of it is an utter impossibility, even 
if all of it could be proved valuable for gen- 
eral education. Selection is therefore a 
pressing necessity. 

Little progress, however, can be made in 
selecting materials for any subject until the 
objectives of that subject have been deter- 
mined. Until one knows where one is going, 
setting out on a journey leads only to con- 


fusion. Likewise, until teachers are con- 
scious of ultimate purposes, they should not 
begin the consideration of materials. 

A specific statement of the objectives to 
be attained through a study of history fur- 
nishes the teacher her first guide to selection. 
The next step in procedure is the drawing 
up of guiding principles, or criteria, by 
means of which certain subject matter is 
judged to be of value for such attainment, 
and other subject matter rejected. 

Professor Samuel Chester Parker some 
years ago suggested the following principles 
ef selection: 


: -l--Sudject matter shculd-be chosen in ac- 


cordance with changing social needs. 

2. It should be chosen according to the 
relative value of topics, such relative value 
to be determined by scientific methods. 

3. Subject matter should be adapted to 
the age, interests, and capacities of the chil- 
dren for whom it is intended. 

Whether we adopt these principles or 
others such as many experimental schools 
have worked out for themselves, the mate- 
rials in any curriculum should be justified 
with reference both to the ultimate objec- 
tives and to some such guiding principles 
as those given above. ; 


SUITABILITY OF DIFFERENT PHASES 
OF HISTORY 


After having determined the guiding 
principles, it would be helpful to make next 
a brief survey of the field, in order to ascer- 
tain the specific subject matter which has 
been found suitable by other curriculum 
workers. To suggest such a survey is by no 
means to recommend the discredited “scis- 
sors and paste pot” method of curriculum- 
construction. On the other hand, that which 
has been tried and found satisfactory by 
other curriculum workers should receive our 
serious consideration. 

By applying our own statements of objec- 
tives and principles of selection to the ma- 


terials which we find in other courses, we 
may avoid their errors and learn from their 
successes. Their errors of omission may be 
especially serious for those children who do 
not advance beyond the minimum prescribed 
by the state compulsory education law. 

Having now laid the necessary ground- 
work, we are ready to consider which specif- 
ic phases of history are suitable. 

The narrative phases are those upon which 
there is the greatest degree of agreement. 
Dr. Judd proposes as the first specific ob- 
jective of teaching history in the interme 
diate grades “the ability to understand a 
coherent narrative of successive events.” 
Narrative is full of stirring action, and 
therefore makes a strong appeal to the inter- 
ests and tastes of most fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade children. It includes more than 
the stories of wars. It includes the work of 
discoverers, colonists, pioneers, leaders of in- 
dustry, farmers, miners, and lumbermen. 
Such heroes of peace are given due promi- 
nence nowadays in the story of our unfolding 
civilization. . 

The emphasis given any topic should be 
determined by two factors: the importance 
of its effect upon the institutions of to-day, 
and its suitability for the age interests of 
the children for whom it is intended. Need- 
less to say, constitutional and complex politi- 
cal questions do not answer these tests 48 
curriculum materials for the intermediat 
grades. 

However, historical problems need not 
necessarily be discarded as curriculum ma 
terial simply because they are political in 
their nature. Direct political action some 
times forms the theme of a simple narrative 
well within the interests and capacities of 
even fourth-grade children. 

The social phases of history, descriptions 
of the different ways of living among peo 
ple under different conditions, are partict- 
larly interesting to children. Such material, 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Enameled Boxes for Christmas Gifts 
By MARY B. GRUBB 
OXES in which candy, candied turpentine immediately after using it. 
fruit, tea, cocoa, cookies, and As you work, dip the brush in turpentine 
various other commodities come, occasionally and wipe it dry, to prevent 
make pleasing gifts when deco- it from becoming stiff with enamel. 

} rated with enamel paint. Plain wooden The photograph in the lower left cor- 
boxes may be purchased from art supply ner shows an enameled wooden box. 
stores. The background is light orange-red. 

Besides the boxes, the necessary ma- The design is pale blue, and dark blue 
terials are: enamel paint for the back- with a touch of red. The lower spots of 
ground; a small can of white or old ivory the design are green; and the small dots 
enamel and a few tubes of oil paint for that outline a portion of the pattern are 
the designs; turpentine; a _ soft, flat yellow, with a touch of red. The inside 
brush, at least one inch wide, for apply- of the box and lid is pale yellow-green. 
ing the background; medium-sized Figure I shows how the design was 
camel’s-hair brushes for applying the de- made. A piece of paper was cut the size 
sign; saucers for mixing paint; and shel- of the lid, folded in quarters, folded 
lac for an undercoat, if true enamel is again in the middle diagonally, and the 

iS, We used. The lacquer types of enamel will design cut out. This cutting was used 
their not work over shellac. for tracing the repeated design on the 
ay be Have the box clean and dry, and apply This menaay py oy Was Made full-sized pattern of rice paper. The 
ho do the first coat of enamel, following the same unit reduced is used on the sides 
ribed directions on the can. Place the box are yellow; and the outer portions of of the box. 

, to dry in a room or closet that is warm the design are green. A color must be thoroughly dry before 

‘ound- and free from dust. Wooden boxes To plan the design, draw, then cut out, it is outlined with another color. Hold 

pecif- should be lightly rubbed with No. 00 a circle the size of the lid. Draw acon- the brush almost perpendicular when 
sandpaper after each coat of enamel. centric circle the size of the design; making dots and outlines. 

which Three thin coats of enamel wear better fold the circle in four sections. Draw a The box in the lower right corner of 

ment. than one heavy coat. unit as in Figure III, which is full size. the page is black, with the rosettes in 

ic Ob- While the background is drying, work Repeat it in each section. If the effect two tones of bright red, the leaves in 
erme- out the design on manila paper. Sug- is satisfactory, transfer the design to green outlined with blue, and the dots in 
ind a gestions are given in the photographs the cover and sides, using carbon paper. light blue. The inside of the box is 
ents.” and drawings. Mix oil paint with a small amount of painted light green. Figure V shows 

and The photograph at the top of the page white enamel and then apply it to the one half of the design for the lid. 

inter- shows a tin box used as a tea canister. design. Figure II is one fourth of a design 

., and The background is soft gray; the center If any color remains in the saucer af- planned for the top of an oval box. Fig- 

. than and the triangles near the edge are ver- ter the design is completed, wipe it off ure IV shows a small design suitable for 

rk of milion; the four units around the center before it hardens, Clean the brush with various purposes. 
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ONG ago, in old England, lived a lit 
tle lad named Peter. Marianna, his 
younger sister, was dark, but he had 
long golden curls, and his eyes were 

blue and clear. They were poor, very poor 
indeed. Their house was a tiny cottage, and 
the storms had had their way with it until 
the rain and the wind could reach in with 
long chill fingers and icy breath. Their 
clothing was but ill protection and their food 
the coarsest fare. 

Peter’s mother did all that she could. 
Each day she went to the house of a rich 
neighbor to wash and bleach the linen for a 
few poor copper coins. At night she worked 
for hours by the light of a single candle, 
trying to keep things clean and sweet for 
the children she loved so much. 

These poor folk had one ill-fed cow, a thin 
brown hen, and a cock. Dolly, the white cow, 
would low as Peter came, bringing the little 
handful of feed which was all he had to give 
her. She seemed to be saying, “Thank you, 
little Peter. I know you would bring me 
more if you could.” The little hen, Brownie, 
and Big Tom, the cock, had fared not so 
badly during the summer, for they had es- 
caped into the garden through the broken 
fence; but now they pecked and clucked for- 
lornly, for the garden was bare and dry. 

It was nearing Christmas, and excitement 
was in the air. “What shall you get for 
Christmas?” asked a little boy of Peter. 
“Perhaps Father Christmas 
will bring you a doll,” said a 
little girl to Marianna eagerly. 

Peter and Marianna made 
no answer, for they had none 
to give. They feared 
that Father Christmas 
would not visit them, 
and their hearts were 
filled with sadness. 

Their mother, too, 
was worried. She had 
no money for toys, but 
she could give a little 
more time from her 
scanty rest, and that she did gladly. She 
made a doll, a most marvelous doll, out of 
scraps from a neighbor’s rag bag. Wonder- 
ful arms and legs she shaped, stuffing them 
with bits of cotton. She cut little shoes from 
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The Roses That Bloomed 
at Christmas Time 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Teacher, English Department, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


WOODCUTS BY NORMAN KENT 


an old torn glove, and a dress from an old 
velvet sleeve. As for the face, that was a tri- 
umph! With berry juice and a sliver of 
charcoal, she made an astonishing doll face 
with cherry lips and coal-black eyes, and a 
nose than which none could be straighter. 

When the doll was done and hidden away, 
the mother pondered over a gift for Peter. 
This was more difficult, but at last she made 
a big soft ball stuffed with rags and cotton, 
and covered with strips of colored cloth. A 
poor gift it was indeed, save for the love 
that prompted it; but such 
as it was, she hid it away 
until it should be time for 
Father Christmas to come 
to the cottage. 

Now Peter had a wish of 
his own hidden deep in his 
heart. He wanted a musi- 
cal top that sang when one 
pulled the cord that held it. 
There was such a top in 
the toyman’s window, and 
Peter had viewed its per- 
fections a hundred times, 
pretending that he really 
owned it. He was a wise 
little lad, however, and he 
kept his secret well, for he 
knew how sad his mother 
would be if she discovered how 
much he longed to have it. 


cold, with snow piled high in every 
hollow. In the cottage the fire was «~ 
low, for the fuel supply was dwin- 
dling. Anxiously Peter looked at his 
“flower bed.” It was only a pot 
containing a single geranium, 
but to poor little shivering Peter 
it stood for warmth and sum- 
mer. That plant, with its gay 
red flowers, was his dearest 
treasure, and each night he 
wrapped his ragged coat around 
it well, lest the bitter cold should 
injure it. 

The children hung up their 
stockings, for Father Christmas 
might come, and it would never 
do not to be ready. Then, say- 
ing their prayers with. folded 
hands, they crept into bed together. Soon 
they slept, and their mother brought out 
her treasured gifts and a few sweetmeats. 

At the first faint light in the morning, 
the children were up and shouting. 
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Christmas Eve was clear and =" 
— il 


“A doll! A doll!” cried Marianna in glee, 
and “A ball!” exclaimed Peter bravely. 

“Good Father Christmas did not forget,” 
said Marianna, hugging her doll, and “No, 
indeed!” replied Peter, though he knew his 
mother’s stitches. 

“At the great house to-day there is little 
cheer,” said their mother, as she warmed up 
the porridge for breakfast. “The Earl’s 
young daughter is very ill. She cries and 
cries for roses, but there are no roses, of 
course, to be had. It is very sad to hear 
her. Thank God, we are none 
of us sick; so much at least 
we may be grateful for.” 

After his mother 
had gone to work, for 
work she must even 
though it was Christ- 
mas, Peter looked long 
at his geranium, and 
then he made up his 
mind. Up the hill to 
the castle he trudged 
alone, while Marianna 
played with her doll 
With him he took his 
cherished plant to 
keep the sick girl from 
crying. The servants 
were loath to admit 
him, but the Countess 
bade them bring him 
in, and to her he told 
his errand. 

She could _ scarce 
forbear to smile at 
the straggling little 
flowers, but she took them to her daughter. 
Then, wonder of wonders, the girl reached 
out her hands for the bright blossoms. 
“Roses!” she cried, “red roses!” and held 
them close to her feverish cheek. Soon she 
fell into a healthful sleep. It seemed a mir- 
acle, wrought for Christmastide. 

The Earl and the Countess gave Peter 
gifts for himself and for his mother and 
sister. Dolly, Brownie, and Big Tom, the 
cock, would go hungry no longer. There was 
promise of gold that would last the little 
family for many a year. 

That evening a fine fire burned on the 
cottage hearth. Marianna, warm and happy, 
leaned against her mother’s knee, drowsily 
crooning a lullaby to the doll in her arms, 
while Peter, his blue eyes dancing with joy, 
spun a musical top that sang as he pulled 
the cord which held it. 
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Gifts Made of Tooled Leather 


HE photographs and drawings on 
this page show inexpensive ar- 
ticles of tooled leather, such as 
pupils in the upper grades can 
make without elaborate equipment. 

Select tooling leather of calfskin or 
sheepskin in a medium weight, and light- 
weight leather for lining. It is economi- 
cal to purchase an entire skin. Tooling 
leather comes in many different colors, 
but for the first work select a tone of 
tan or brown. 

Tools for this work can be purchased 
at leather supply shops and art stores. 
Two tools will suffice, since the two ends 
of each are different shapes. A wooden 
handle is in the middle of the tool. 

The other materials needed are a 
knife for cutting leather; drawing paper; 
rice paper, or a thin, tough tracing pa- 
per; a ruler; and a hard pencil. 





A Tooled Leather Billfold Lined 


_* pointed tool. 





By MARY B. GRUBB 


Make a full-sized pattern of the ar- 
ticle on drawing paper. Draw the de- 
sign on it and shade the parts that are 
to be tooled. Trace the outline for the 
pattern and the design on rice paper. 
Lay off a one-fourth-inch margin around 
the pattern; cut on the margin line. 

Spread the skin on a table. Lay all 
the patterns on it at once, arranging 
them so as to avoid defective places in 
the skin, and to prevent waste. Cut out 
the articles. 

Begin the tooling by dampening the 
leather with clean water, using a cloth 
or sponge. Place the damp leather, 
right side up, on a drawing board. Lay 
on the leather the pattern of the design, 
pinning it down with thumb tacks placed 
in the one-fourth-inch margin. With a 
hard pencil go over all the lines. This 
leaves an impression in the leather. 

Go over the pattern outline with the 
Strengthen the outline 
with tne next size tool. Press down the 


.. Shaded portion. of the design with the flat 
‘side of the broadest tool. When the 


leather is dry and the article completed, 


. , polish it with tan shoe paste. 


Figures IA and IB give the pattern 
for a cardcase. The drawings are re- 
duced, but the dimensions for the actual 
size are given. After the leather is 
tooled, lay it on the drawing board with 
the wrong side up. Draw lines where 
the folds are to come. 

Lay the lining leather in place, pasting 
it down with a bit of glue about one 
eighth of an inch from the edge. Fold 
up sections A and B, using a little glue 
to hold them in place. Stitch the long 
edges with silk thread. 


The photograph in the left column is 
that of a billfold. Figure III shows the 
pattern. Make the two slits and stitch 
edge A. 

Figure IV shows the other section of 
the billfold, which is made of lining 
leather. Make a pocket and stitch it to 
the lining at the bottom and _ sides. 
Stitch the top edge and right side of the 
lining as indicated by the dotted lines. 
Apply glue to edge B, and place Figure 
IV on Figure III, bringing the left edges 
together. Stitch across the left side and 
bottom of the billfold. 

The photograph in the right column 
shows a shield for shears. Figure V il- 
lustrates the pattern. Figure VI shows 
a bookmark, one of the simplest articles 
to make. Figures VII and VIII show 
the different effects obtained by inter- 
changing the parts tooled. 





An Attractively Tooled Shield for Shears, 
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Georg Friedrich Handel 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


LINGING tightly to Aunt Anna’s 

hand, Friedrich crossed the square 

and gazed up at the four great towers 

of the church. A moment later the 
woman and the little boy had entered the 
wide door among a crowd of churchgoers, 
and had taken their seats in full view of the 
big organ. 

For a whole week, Friedrich had lived for 
this moment. The organ was only some- 
thing made of wood and metal, but what 
wondrous sounds it gave forth! The boy 
almost felt that he was in heaven. School, 
playmates, his mother, his father, who for- 
bade music in the household, even kind Aunt 
Anna—all were forgotten. The peals of 
melody filled his heart. 

We do not know what this child was think- 
ing as *the music enveloped him, but we can 
feel fairly sure that the deep love for reli- 
gious music, which became a part of his life, 
received its impetus here. The idea that 
some day people who had not yet come to live 
on the earth would thrill to music that he 
himself had created, would doubtless have 
astounded him. This little boy’s name was 
Georg Friedrich Handel, whose oratorio 
The Messiah is one of the most celebrated 
pieces of music in the world. 

Handel was born in February, 1685, in 
the then small town of Halle, on the Saale 
River, in Germany. His father carried on 
what to-day would be considered a strange 
combination of occupations. He was a bar- 
ber and a surgeon. In those days, however, 
no one thought it at all odd that a man 
should both trim hair and mend bones. 
Georg Handel, the elder, had made a reputa- 
tion as a surgeon, and was summoned for 
miles around the countryside. The mother 
was a woman of very 
strong religious faith, 
which she passed on to 
her boy. Later, after 
Handel had grown up, 
he expressed his feel- 
ings toward God in his 
beautiful music. 

Even in his cradle, 
the little Friedrich be- 
gan to notice musi- 
cal sounds. His eyes 
would turn when the 
church bells rang out. 
As he grew older, he 
would look forward to 
the evening hour when 
the town musicians per- 
formed chorales on the 
church tower. It is 
said that he played his 
musical toys so as to 
make them sound like 
an orchestra. 





Friedrich’s mother, although her hands 
were filled with the care of his baby sisters, 
was proud of the little fellow’s talent, and 
so, we may be sure, was Aunt Anna. When 
his father heard of it, however, he was very 
much displeased. He did not intend to have 
a musician in his respectable family, so he 
declared, and any further interest in music 
on Friedrich’s part must be stifled. 

This way of looking at the little boy’s love 
for music is hard for us to understand, but 


Friedrich’s father was doing what seemed: 


best to him. There was much interest in 
music in the town of Halle, but musicians 
were poorly paid. Often choir singers in 
the streets had to depend on coins that were 
tossed to them. The elder Handel did not 
want his son to grow up to be a beggar. 
He had dreams of making a lawyer of him. 








Everything Was Forgotten but the Peals of Melody from the Organ’ 


However, Aunt Anna, his mother’s sister, 
who lived with the family, understood what 
music meant to the boy. It was she who 
took him to church to hear the organ. There 
is a story that she smuggled into the house 
a clavichord, and that up in the attic, where 
his father could not hear its faint tinkle, the 
boy learned to play. Whether or not this 
was the way Handel learned to manage a 
keyboard, we cannot be sure; but at any rate 
he had learned how to do so by the time he 
was eight or nine years old. 

From time to time, Friedrich’s father, as 
surgeon to the Duke of Weissenfels, made a 
journey to this town, some miles from Halle. 
One day Friedrich begged to be taken along, 
but his father refused. When the coach had 
traveled about a mile, so the story goes, the 
father discovered the little fellow running 
along behind, and reluctantly took him in. 

Friedrich was an attractive, intelligent 
child, and consequently received consider- 
able petting at the court. He was taken to 
the chapel by the relative with whom he and 
his father were staying, and after that he 
would go by himself every day to hear the 
choir rehearsal and the organ. The organist 
came to recognize his little visitor, and one 
day he lifted him into his own seat at the 
organ. To his amazement, he discovered 
that the child could play. 

The organist was so pleased that he al- 
lowed the small boy to try an organ voluntary 
at the end of the Sunday service, at which the 
Duke was present. If the organs of that 
day had been like ours, a boy of eight years 
could not have managed one at all. To the 
Duke, however, his organ seemed a mighty 
instrument, and the idea of such a little fel- 
low playing so well on it amused him very 
much. He called the 
boy and his father to 
him and_e said _ that 
Friedrich showed rare 
talent and should have 
musical training. 

The elder Handel! did 
not dare to oppose the 
Duke; he had to give 
in. reorg Friedrich 
Handel would be given 
a musical education. 
Fortunately, Zachau, 
the organist at Halle to 
whom the boy was sent, 
was a man of more 
than ordinary ability. 
He gave him a very 
thorough training. If 
the hours had not been 
pure joy to the young 
musician, he would 
surely have broken 


(Continued on page 78 ) 
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EOPLE who do not live 
in the manufacturing 
sections of our coun- 
try, or who have never 
visited a factory or mill and 
seen for themselves how raw 
materials changed into 
finished products ready for 
the consumer, seldom realize 
the work that is involved in 
the process of manufacturing. 
How many intricate machines 
there are in operation, the in- 
vention and improvement of 
which meant countless hours 
of brain work for many a 
keen mind! We seldom con- 
sider these facts when we use 


are 


manufactured products. We 

are so accustomed to them Me AVERY: 
AS ~= ite 

that we often forget that 3 eed 


they are the result of the toil 
and effort of many people. 

We go to the dry goods merchant to buy 
some material, or purchase our clothing 
ready-made, as the case may be, and sel- 
dom reflect what was necessary to put these 
things into our hands. Would it not be of 
interest to follow the various steps required 
to produce a piece of flannel, or a bed 
blanket? 

We all know, of course, that wool comes 
from sheep. A great number of sheep are 
raised in the United States. Large flocks 
are found on ranches in. Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, and other western states. Some of 
the central states also raise sheep. Never- 
theless, statistics show that we have to im- 
port from foreign countries about half the 
amount of wool used in our mills. The 
largest wool-exporting country in the world 
is Australia. Others are Argentina, Brit- 
ish South Africa, and New Zealand. 

Sheep are shorn of their wool once a 
year. This is done in spring, as soon as the 
weather becomes warm. On large ranches 
the work is performed by means of ma- 
chine-driven clippers. Sometimes a num- 
ber of small sheep-raisers form a ring in 
order to do their sheep-shearing with ma- 
chine clippers, or hire someone to do this 
work for them. Many, however, still use 
hand shears. 

A fleece of wool (the sheep’s entire coat) 
has an average weight of about ten pounds, 
depending on the size and type of the ani- 
mal, and also on the amount of dirt or for- 
eign material mixed with the wool. A 
fleece consists of several grades of wool, ac- 
cording to the part of the sheep where it 
grew. The first step taken by the manu- 
facturer is to sort the raw wool. Each 
grade must be kept separate, to be used for 
different kinds:of material. It takes ex- 
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perienced men to do this sorting; and they 
know exactly how to take a fleece apart 
and where to reach for this or that grade 
of wool. The longest and finest fibers come 
from the back. 

The wool must then be cleaned. Some- 
times seeds and other plant material stick 
tightly to the wool and can be removed 
only by a chemical process called carbon- 
izing. In this way, foreign material is 
destroyed without harm to the wool fibers. 
In wool from sheep that were kept on clean 
grounds, the carbonizing process is not 
needed, and the wool is washed directly 
after it is sorted. This is done in large ma- 
chines, specially constructed for the pur- 
pose. A fleece of wool loses about half of 
its original weight in the washing process. 

Next comes the dyeing of the wool. How- 
ever, not all wool is dyed previous to manu- 
facturing. For white goods this step is not 
required, and plain-colored material is 
sometimes not dyed until after weaving. 
For proper mixing of colors and prepara- 
ton of dyestuffs, and for correct manipula- 
tion of the wool or woolen fabrics during 
the process of dyeing, again experienced 
men are needed. They must know a good 
deal about chemistry, and which colors to 
combine in order to produce the desired 
shades. Otherwise, the quality of the 
goods is liable to suffer, or the colors will 
not be fast. 

After the wool has been washed and 
dyed, its fibers are still very much tangled 
and it appears lumpy. It is necessary, 
therefore, to separate the fibers and tear 
the lumps apart. This is partly accom- 
plished by a machine called a picker. Here 


e Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate IV, 
shows steps in making woolen goods. 
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How Woolen Goods Are Made 


the tufts of wool are torn be. 
tween two sets of teeth. One 
set of teeth is stationary, 
while the other set is on q 
rapidly revolving cylinder, 
and passes through the spaces 
between the teeth of the sta. 
tionary set, taking the wool 
along and thereby tearing it 
into small bits. While the 
wool passes through the pick- 
er, it is treated with oil to 
facilitate its handling during 
the subsequent manufactur. 
ing processes. This oil is 
washed out again later on, be- 
fore the material is finished. 

The picker has another use 
besides that of tearing the 
bunches of wool apart. It 
makes it possible to mix wool 
of different colors in any de- 
sired combination and propor- 
tion. For instance, gray is produced by a 
mixture of black and white wool. The par- 
ticular shade of gray is determined by the 
proportion of black and white used. Other 
color shades are obtained in a similar man- 
ner. 

After the wool has gone through the 
picker, often several times, it is ready for 
the carding machines. These machines are 
usually in a combination of three to a set. 
The wool fibers are taken up by a series of 
revolving cylinders set with stiff wire bris- 
tles, and repeatedly combed off until a con- 
tinuous roll, or band, of wool fibers, loosely 
hung together, is produced. This operation 
is repeated three times, the roll becoming 
smaller and more compact in each opera- 
tion, until it leaves the last machine in the 
form of a loose thread similar to thick cro- 
chet yarn, except that it is not twisted. 
These threads are wound on large reels. 

When the reels are filled, they are taken 
to the spinning machines. Here the fibers 
of the loose threads are twisted together 
to form yarn or regular wool thread. There 
are hundreds of threads twisted at one time 
on a single machine. The whole front sec- 
tion of the machine, the part on which 
many small bobbins may be seen, moves in 
and out on rails. When it moves outward, 
it pulls from the large reels at the back 4 
length of about eight feet of untwisted 
thread for each little bobbin, twists these 
threads together, and then moves inward 
again to wind the finished portion on the 
revolving bobbins. These same motions 
are repeated over and over again with al- 
most unbelievable precision. 

When the bobbins are fully wound with 
thread, they are removed from the spindles 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


HE maypop is a climbing vine 
that sometimes reaches a height 
of forty feet. It is one of the 
passion flower family, which 
numbers over three hundred varieties. 
Motif 1, developed from a top view of 
the center of the blossom, could be made 
into a rosette design. Motif 2 is adapt- 
able to work of a religious character. 
Motif 3 is effective in colors. Motif 4 is 
meant to be used as a repeat unit. 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Assistant Editor, School Arts Magazine 


Motifs 5, 7, and 11 may be used as 
shown or inverted. 

Motif 6 is a development of one of the 
tendrils. Motifs 8, 9, 13, 14, and 15 are 
abstract design units. Motif 10 is a com- 
plete unit, adaptable to circular tiles, 
mats, and the like. Motif 12 is very 
simple, and therefore usable in many 
different ways. 

Two tile designs are shown, one round 
and one square. These tiles can be made 


from slabs of plaster of paris painted 
with water colors and shellac, from col- 
ored cement, or from wood. 

The wall panel is made of linen crash. 
The design is rubbed on with wax cray- 
ons and the color set by placing a damp 
cloth over the back and running a warm 
iron over it. 

Designs are painted on the work- 
basket with colored enamels; or water 
colors and shellac may be used. 
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COLORS FLOWERS: 
TO LEAVES & STEMS: 


LAVENDER WITH YELLOW CENTERS. 
GRAY-GREEN; DEEP GREEN VEINING. 
USE PODS: LIGHT YELLOW-GREEN. 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


DECORATIONS BY 


ERHAPS bread is the only food com- 
mon to all people. Since it is an in- 
expensive food, it is within the reach 
of everyone. should be at- 

tractive in appearance, and soft and light 
in texture. It is made palatable by the prop- 
er combination and proportion of flour, 
liquid, yeast, salt, shortening, and sugar. 
White, whole wheat, or rye flour may be 
The following is a bread recipe: 


3read 


used. 


BREAD 
(One loaf) 
Recipe 
6 cups milk 
1 yeast cake 
1% teaspoons Crisco 


) 


« teaspoons sugar 
1% teaspoons salt 
5 cups sifted flour 


Utensils Needed 

| measuring cup 

1 small saucepan 

l bow! 

1 tablespoon 

| teaspoon 

1 bread pan 

1 flour sifter and pan 

1 table knife 

1 kneading board 

Scald the milk in a saucepan. Cool it to 
lukewarm, and pour it into a bowl. Add the 
yeast to the milk. Use a little of the Crisco 
to grease the bread pan; save a little to 
grease the bow! later; melt the remainder 
and add it to the milk. Add the sugar and 
salt; and stir the ingredients to thoroughly 
mix them and dissolve the yeast. Add half 
of the flour, and beat the mixture well with 
a spoon. Add the remainder of the flour, 
cutting it in with a knife. 
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Sift a little flour on a kneading board, 
and turn the dough out on the board. 
Scrape the bowl clean and grease it. Knead 
the dough. With the fingers, bring the far 
edge of the dough toward you, and push it 
back with the heel of the hand. As you 
knead, turn it part way around, and it will 
gradually work into a round mold. The 
kneading should be done quickly. When the 
dough feels smooth and elastic, put it back 
into the bowl, cover it with a clean towel, 
and set it to rise in a warm place, not over 
85 degrees Fahrenheit. 

When the dough has doubled in bulk, it is 
ready to be kneaded again. Knead it only 
enough to break the bubbles and distribute 
the gas which has formed. Let it rise again; 
it will take only about half as long as the 
first rising. Knead it again, being careful 
not to knead too much. Let it stand about 
ten minutes, then shape it into a loaf, and 
place it in a greased pan. Cover it with a 
towel. Let it rise until it doubles in bulk; 
then bake it in a hot oven, between 400 and 
425 degrees Fahrenheit. 

During the first fifteen minutes of baking, 
the loaf should continue to rise. When it 
has reached its maximum height, reduce the 
heat gradually. Bake it about an hour. 
When it is done, it will be free from the 
sides and bottom of the pan, will feel light in 
weight for its size, and will sound hollow 
when tapped by the fingers. The crust—top, 
bottom, and sides—should be light brown. 
Remove the bread from the pan. When it is 
thoroughly cooled, it should be stored un- 
wrapped, in a clean, well-aired tin box. 


BAKED LIMA BEANS AND TOMATOES 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 
Recipe 
1% quarts dried lima beans 
3 quarts cold water 
1 pound bacon 
1 medium-sized onion 
2 No. 3 cans tomatoes 
% cup sugar 
1 tablespoon salt 
1 pint soft bread crumbs 
Utensils Needed 
1 quart measure 
1 dish pan 
1 six-quart saucepan and cover 
l four-quart dripping pan, or baking dishes 
1 paring knife 
1 food chopper 
1 can opener 
1 measuring cup 
1 tablespoon 


Pick over the beans and wash them. Put 


them into a saucepan, cover them with three : 


quarts of cold water, and let them soak over- 
night. In the morning drain off the water. 
Grease a dripping pan with some of the 
bacon. Chop the onion. Open the cans of 
tomatoes. Combine the beans, chopped 
onion, tomatoes, sugar, and salt, and pour 


GEARHART 


the mixture into the dripping pan. Cove 
it with the bread crumbs. Cut the bacon jy 
twenty portions and place it over the bean; 
and tomatoes. Bake the product in the ovey 
until the beans are soft; it will take an hou 
or more, 

If you do not have an oven, cook the beans 
and tomatoes in a covered utensil on top of 
the stove. Broil the bacon, and serve ; 
piece of it with each portion of beans and 
tomatoes. 


CANNED PINEAPPLE AND PEACHES 


Twenty portions of one-third cup each of canned 
pineapple and peaches will require 2 No. 3 can 
grated pineapple and 2 No. 3 cans peaches. Ope 
the cans of pineapple and pour it into a bowl. 
Open the cans of peaches and cut them in small 
pieces. Add them, with the juice, to the pineapple. 
Let the fruit stand in a cool place to chill. 

When using canned fruit, it is advisable to let it 
stand in a bow! about an hour before serving, s 
that its flavor may be restored. 

BEAN Soup 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 
Recipe 

1 quart dried pea beans 

4 quarts cold water 

2 medium-sized onions 

1 stalk celery 

1 ham bone 

% teaspoon whole cloves 

1 tablespoon salt 

3 quarts milk 

% cup butter 

14 teaspoon pepper 


Utensils Needed 
quart measure 
dish pan 
ten-quart boiler and cover 
paring knife 
teaspoon 
tablespoon 
measuring cup 


et et et et 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Spina h Soup 
Rolls and Butter 
\ alloped Macaroni and Oysters 


Buttered Beets 


Apricot and Cheese Salad 


Caramel Custard 
Milk 
@)| 


( Coc Od 
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Character Training through 
Current Events 
By Dorothy Bennett 


ILLIAM H. KILPATRICK, one of the 

world’s greatest teachers, says, “We 
learn only what we practice. We do not 
learn anything unless we practice that 
thing.” So if our girls and boys of to-day 
are to develop into honest, unselfish, indus- 
trious citizens of to-morrow, we must give 
them a chance to practice those very virtues 
which we wish them to assume. The whole 
school program offers many opportunities 
for the growth of high ideals, principles, 
and attitudes; but in our school nothing has 
opened such a rich field in this line as cur- 
rent events. Through this study these in- 
tangible attitudes and ideals can actually 
be practiced in everyday life. 

Several years ago, when we first received 
the New Hampshire standard outline of 
character education, we followed the sug- 
gestion offered there by working out on the 
blackboard a list of virtues which we were 
willing to accept as guides for our conduct. 
After much discussion we finally decided to 
use the four cardinal virtues which, Plato 
declared, were the characteristics of an ideal 
citizen. Under each of these we grouped 
the lesser virtues of which it semed to us the 
cardinal virtues were composed. When fin- 
ished, our moral code was like this: 


1. Wisdom 
a) Sound thinking 
b) Open-mindedness 
¢) Scholarship 
2. Self-control 
a) Honesty 
b) Reliability 
c) Obedience 
d) Industry 
e) Thrift 
3. Courage 
a) Physical bravery 
b) Mental bravery 
c) Initiative 
4. Justice 
a) Politeness 
b) Co-operation 
c) Loyalty 
d) Service 
At first I asked the children to watch for 
Incidents on the school grounds which might 
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illustrate any of these desirable character- 
istics. Each day I gave volunteers a chance 
to tell about these happenings before the 
class, and proud indeed were the boys and 
girls whose names were mentioned for ad- 
mirable behavior. This plan kept the chil- 
dren looking for good traits in their school- 
fellows and aroused a desire to be worthy of 
mention themselves. 

Then one morning I told the story of Silas 
Goodhue, a pathetic old fellow of the imme- 
diate neighborhood. When Silas was a young 
man his father held the office of town treas- 
urer. Just before his death he went through 
bankruptcy and when his estate was settled 
it was found that the town had lost two hun- 
dred dollars. Silas, devoted to his father’s 
memory, and wishing to clear his name from 
dishonor, toiled four long years to pay back 
dollar for dollar the money which the town 
had forfeited. Meanwhile he supported his 
widowed mother and sent a younger brother 
away to school. 

I emphasized the fact that Mr. Goodhue 
was under no lawful obligation to return 
those funds—that only his inherent honesty 
and honor made it seem necessary for him to 
do so. This incident touched the children’s 
lives with peculiar force because the town 
had used the money to improve and buy 
equipment for their school. From this time 
on Silas Goodhue became quite a hero in the 
children’s eyes, and many a time I found 
them courteously listening to his dull, ram- 
bling stories, where formerly they had been 
wont to pay scant attention. When I saw 
the old man’s pathetically eager eyes as he 
talked, I could not doubt but that the listen- 
ing children were showing that true courtesy 
which comes only from kind and generous 
hearts. Character education? I think so. 

Of course it is necessary for children to 
know of great heroes in history, but how 
much more helpful from an ethical stand- 
point is it for them to be introduced to the 
heroes and heroines living all around them! 
The people of to-day are just as brave and 
willing to serve as were those glorious char- 
acters in history, but the opportunity for 
great and dramatic service comes to only a 
few, while the need of character which can 
remain clean and firm through monotonous 
everyday living comes to all of us. 

There is probably no town in the United 
States to-day which does not have many citi- 
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zens worthy of young people’s admiration. 
Children usually imitate that which they ad- 
mire, so it is for the teacher to bring to their 
attention the worthy qualities of these living 
neighbors of ours. Either conscious or un- 
conscious imitation of admirable traits will 
further character education more than any 
formal instruction that can be given. 

From newspapers and magazines, too, we 
gleaned many articles of value. Every Fri- 
day the boys and girls were asked to bring 
interesting clippings to class, and the items 
of moral worth were read and discussed. A 
dramatic newspaper story of a boy who had 
saved his brother from drowning was pro- 
duced one day. That boy was very much a 
hero in all the children’s eyes, and probably 
every girl and boy who heard that story 
longed for a chance to do something cour- 
ageous. This hero worship of childhood 
goes a long way toward forming lifelong 
ideals. 

Of course many articles of less pleasing 
character than the one just mentioned were 
brought. These included accounts of ar- 
rests, trials, accidents, and court sentences. 
It is true that too much of this kind of ma- 
terial invariably leads to unhealthful atti- 
tudes toward life. However, young folks of 
this generation are bound to read items of 
this nature to some extent, and so they may 
be turned to good account by emphasizing 
the relation between the unpleasant results 
and the breaking of the moral or civil laws 
which preceded them. Every day our news- 
papers teach us that few transgressors get 
by unpunished, and the results of lawless- 
ness are tragic, usually ending in blasted 
lives. 

And right here we can trace the growth of 
wrongdoing from small deceptions and 
trifling thefts at home and at school to more 
serious offenses, with their graver conse- 
quences. 

Several times we found items concerning 
splendid men in public office who dared to 
stand firm for the things they thought right, 
regardless of the ridicule and severe criti- 
cism of their associates and the country at 
large. What could be a finer sample of 
moral courage? From these magnificent ex- 
amples we learned that it takes a really 
courageous person to stand up for what he 
thinks is right in any crowd regardless of 
the ridicule of his comrades. A weakling, 
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fearful of the satire of his companions, fol- 
lows the crowd and then lives in fear of be- 
ing found out by someone in authority. 
Therefore he is twice a coward. 

The advice given by former Vice-President 
Dawes and repeated in the standard outline 
is as follows: 

“Be clean, be yourself, stand against the 
crowd. There is no man who is worth the 
powder and shot to blow him up who does 
not set himself against the crowd, especially 
in his younger life. It is the fellow who 
runs after the crowd and smokes and drinks 
and dissipates who never amounts to any- 
thing. Never mind how many fellows are 
behind you; always keep your eyes on the 
fellows ahead of you.” 

We used many articles from the sporting 
pages of newspapers to illustrate fair play, 
co-operation, obedience to rules, and good 
sportsmanship. The general behavior on 
our playground improved after choosing the 
best American sportsmen as our standards. 

Thus can our daily newspapers, current 
magazines, and admirable neighbors help us 
to develop that greatest of all human assets, 
character, in our splendid girls and boys of 
to-day. 


High Days in Junior High 
at Christmas 
By Grace Evelyn Bruckner 


HE idea of making Christmas happy, 

lovely, and very special in our school be- 
gan several years ago when the Junior 
Players Club took up the suggestion of doing 
something “Christmasy.” 

Every year the Junior Players look for- 
ward to Christmas week, and what a glad 
time it is for every one! From plays given 
for the small admission of ten cents they 
earn money with which to carry out Christ- 
mas plans; for of course it costs 
something to do extra things of 
this sort. The Club has pur- 
chased two sets of tree lights, 
two extension cords, tree trim- 
mings, red and green rope, 
wreaths, bells, candles, and 
many other things that may be 
stored away for use another year. 

The beautifully lighted tree on 
the landing, the snowy stairway, 
the attractive background 
(which in reality is a blackboard 
and trophy case) were arranged 
by two ninth-grade boys, who 
worked together with the director 
of the Junior Players Club. This 
work is done on Saturday when 
children are not about. Only one 
who sees the surprise and look of 
joy on the faces of several hun- 
dred children can know how well 
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worth while are these extra hours of work 
and planning. 

The ninth-grade Glee Club, under the 
direction of the music teacher, sang carols 
on the stairs. The girls wore choir robes 
loaned by local churches. Can you imagine 
a happier way to start each school morning 
the week just before Christmas? 

Extra assemblies are planned for Christ- 
mas week. On Monday Santa comes to 
Junior High. You may not believe it, but 
this 7s a great event. No one thinks it silly. 
The stage is made as attractive as possible, 
usually a living room with easy chairs, books, 
fireplace, and a lighted Christmas tree. 

One year the Junior Players did in panto- 
mime “’Twas the Night before Christmas,” 
acting out in detail this very familiar poem. 
Santa actually came down the chimney! He 
had a big bag of toys and was pleased to 
find that Junior High classes and the teach- 
ers had hung up their stockings. There was 
a big red stocking for the 7B’s, another for 
7A’s, 8B’s, 8A’s, 9B’s, 9A’s, and a big white 
stocking for the faculty. Santa had as much 
fun as the children! He called all the teach- 
ers to the platform and there each received 
a large red candle tied with red ribbon and 
holly. A note inside the package said: 

Merry Christmas 
I'll cheer your room this week; 
Aren’t you glad you didn’t peek? 
Send me back to be packed away; 
I'll come again next Christmas day. 
And Santa was off. 

Next the Junior Players appeared in 
“"’Twas the Night after Christmas.” This 
was done in pantomime, also, and brought 
forth great mirth. 

The other programs of the week took on 
more serious tone. The week’s activities 


closed with “We Seek the King,” the nativ- 
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Christmas Scene in Greeley Junior High School—Ninth-Grade Glee Club 


Girls Singing Christmas Carols on the Stairs 
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ity, which was arranged from Bible quota. 
tions especially for our children. 

Each year brings new ideas and it is won- 
derfully interesting to see each new year 
bring better and lovelier things. Our Santa 
assembly has become a great event, and it 
would be difficult to do away with it. Each 
year we must vary it. That is where the 
fun of planning comes in. This accounts, 
too, no doubt, for the popularity this feature 
is gaining. 

Last year our setting was an attractive 
living room, but this time a bright fire 
glowed in the fireplace. Santa, this time, 
was present when the curtain went up. 
Stockings at the fireplace were of various 
sizes. The faculty had hung a very wee tiny 
red sock, and the 7B’s had one as huge as if 
it had belonged to Goliath. Every stocking 
was filled by Santa, but alas! the faculty 
stocking couldn’t hold the favors! Santa, 
therefore, had the pleasure of delivering 
each gift—an all-day sucker—to each teach- 
er. (You see, some one lost his temper the 
year before and objected to giving the candle 
back for future use. Santa remembered the 
spiteful remark and gave accordingly!) But 
this was not all. Old St. Nick then delivered 
all the gifts, and a big peppermint stick of 
candy was given to the boy or girl of each 
class who stood highest in scholarship for 
work of the year thus far finished. This 
served as an incentive to less ambitious pvu- 
pils—and was a delightful surprise to those 
highest on the honor roll. 

All this was good fun and enough differ- 
ent from previous programs “to go over the 
tep.” It is the policy of those in charge to 
keep all events a secret. 

Other programs of the week were: “The 
Christmas Story in Song”’—arranged and 
presented by the 7th and 8th grade girls’ 
Glee Club; “Christmas in Flinigan’s Flat,” 
given by the 7B Literature class; 
and, the closing assembly for the 
week, “A Christmas Carol” by 
Charles Dickens, prepared by the 
7th and 8th grade Dramatic Club. 

Not only variety, but a great 
number of students make an ap- 
pearance and have some active 
part in making Christmas a big 
event in Junior High. 

But this is not all. The Christ- 
mas spirit is contagious. The 
Civic Science department took up 
the theme, and everyone collected 
food, clothing, and toys for those 
who might not have any Christ- 
mas. These gifts were evenly di- 
vided between the Associate Re- 
lief and the Salvation Army, for 
Christmas delivery to those in 
need of Christmas cheer. 


Home-room usually 


classes 
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have a Christmas party on the last day be- 
fore vacation. In almost every home room 
the pupils decide to exchange inexpensive 
gifts, names are drawn, and toys exchanged 
in holiday fashion. Many classes voted to 
have toys, and when the fun was over, to 
give the gifts to the civic science project. 

At the close of the party hour, carols were 
sung in the lower hall by glee clubs, and 
classes marched to the lighted tree. To the 
sweet strains of a carol gifts were placed at 
the foot of the tree and down the white stair- 
way. 

What a happy Christmas! May you who 
read plan something Christmasy for your 
school if you have never done so. It will 
bring you joy that money can not buy and 
will give to children, without their knowing 
it, sermons we can not preach in words, and 
wisdom greater than textbooks can teach. 


Using the Contract in Directing 
Study—III 
By F. Rudolph Cook 
CHECK TEST 


1. The chief wealth of these 
states is found in their minerals. 

2. There are many cotton mills 
along the Fall Line. 

3. Truck gardening is not impor- 
tant in the South. 

4. Many tourists go to Miami. 

5. The Piedmont Plateau extends 
into the South. 

6. Rice must be grown in a dry 


Yes-No. 


Yes-No. 


Yes-No. 
Yes-No. 


Yes-No. 


region. Yes-No. 
7. In early days cotton was manu- 
factured in New England. Yes-No. 


8. Fulton invented the cotton gin. Yes-No. 
9. Cotton needs much rain. Yes-No. 
10. It is cheaper to transport cot- 


ton on cars than on water. Yes-No. 


C LESSON 


1. Compare the farming of North and 
South as to the advantages and disadvan- 
tages in each section. 

2. In which part of the country would you 
rather live? Give reasons. 

3. What kind of farming would you like 
to take up? Tell about the things you would 
have to learn, 

4. Make a poster of cotton products. 

5. Collect advertisements of winter re- 
sorts in the South. 

6. What advantages are enjoyed by peo- 
ple living in the South as regards houses 
and clothing? 

7. Plan a debate, as—‘“Resolved: The 
world would be better off if the tobacco plant 
Were not raised.” 

8. Summary—Give five reasons why you 
Would like to live here. 
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B LESSON 
Reference Reading. 


“Human Geography,” Smith; “Great In- 
ventors and Their Inventions,” Bachman; 
“The United States,” Allen; “Our Own 
United States,” Lefferts; “Great Rivers of 
the World,” Dakin. 


Class Work. 


The reports will be given to the class. 
The class will use the following questions, 
to judge the value of the report: 

1. Was the material new and interesting? 

2. Was it given clearly? 

3. Did the speaker avoid unnecessary use 
of “and”? 

4. Which 
Give reasons. 


report inverested you most? 


A LESSON 


1. Make believe you are an agent selling 
land in the South. The pupils have just come 
from Europe. Convince them that your land 
is the best on which to settle. 

2. Two pupils may be farmers; one raises 
cotton, the other tobacco. They discuss 
their work. 

3. Write some advertisements that might 
attract settlers to the South. 

4. Make a drawing of any one of the fol- 
lowing: sugar plantation, cotton plantation, 
or rice plantation. 

Final check test. (One word answer.) 

1. Name the leading seaport of Georgia. 

2. What state leads in the production of 
peaches? 

3. Name the state that leads in producing 
tropical fruits. 

4. Name a famous swamp in Virginia. 

5. Name a large swamp in Florida. 

6. What is the boundary line between At- 
lantic Coastal Plain and Piedmont Plateau 
called? 

7. Islands off the coast of Florida are 
called . 

8. Louisville is a shipping center for . 

9. Name the largest city of Louisiana. 

10. Name the state that produces the most 
sugar cane. 

11. Name a state noted for fine horses. 

12. Name the chief river of the South. 

18. Name the great cotton states. 

14. Name the largest state in this group. 

15. Name the state producing the most 
tobacco. 

16. In what state is the Mississippi Delta? 

17. Name the state that produces the 
most beef cattle. 

18. Name the machine that helped make 
cotton King. 

19. The chief crop of the South is 

20. Miami is a winter resort in . 














Note—If the test shows it necessary, it would be well 
to give more map drills to insure mastery of factual 
geography, which is so valuable in grammar-grade work. 
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Good Magazines and Books for 
School Use 
By C. E. Miller 


N RURAL districts where there are no li- 
braries and few if any facilities for chil- 
dren to obtain good reading, it is often a real 
problem for the teacher to provide books and 
magazines meeting the high standards de- 
sired for our children. For the teacher to 
subscribe for a requisite number of the best 
magazines is almost out of the question, on 
account of the prohibitive cost. But there 
are several methods which have been found 
satisfactory in solving this problem. 

One teacher made an appeal to the chil- 
dren to bring magazines which would be 
suitable for a school magazine table. Sev- 
eral of the older pupils were appointed by 
the teacher as a committee to assist her in 
the selection of magazines, so that a high 
standard might be maintained. 

All children were invited to bring maga- 
zines for the committee to examine. If these 
met the standard agreed upon by the com- 
mittee, they would be placed upon the table. 
Those rejected would be returned to the pu- 
pil submitting them and taken home. The 
donors’ names were written on gummed 
labels and placed in the magazine on a 
page well protected, so that they would not 
be torn off easily. For instance, it was 
agreed upon that these names should be 
pasted on “page 10” in all magazines ac- 
cepted. This was done uniformly, so that 
one needed only to turn to that page to de- 
termine who had donated any particular 
magazine. It was discovered that a goodly 
number of people were glad to help in this. 

At another time, a teacher himself went to 
a number of patrons in the community and 
made the request for surplus magazines. 
This brought a generous response, and the 
number of magazines was soon augmented 
by those brought in by children from other 
families. 

One teacher went to a junk dealer and 
asked him to keep separate the magazines 
bought from local physicians, lawyers, min- 
isters, and teachers. These were carefully 
examined and selections made. Then, too, 
local stationery stores and news stands 
usually dispose of their surplus stock of mag- 
azines to the junk dealer. If the teacher 
will approach these news-dealers, many of 
them will be willing to allow her to select 
from their discarded stock such as are desir- 
able and sell them at the rates paid by the 
junk dealers. This plan works admirably 
and has been used by the writer a number of 
times. 

Probably the best plan of all to get both 
books and magazines for the school library 
and reading table, can be worked out an- 
other way. In the long run, it may be better 
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to purchase new books and magazines for 
In most rural districts it is not 
difficult to obtain funds for this purpose. 

One way which has been found quite suc- 
cessful is by holding a festival. This is usu- 
ally popular in rural districts and a surpris- 
ingly large sum of money can be accumu- 
lated for this purpose. The project will be 
supported by practically every resident when 
they understand the purpose. The writer 
tried this and succeeded beyond all expecta- 
tions. 


school use. 


In one instance the teacher began by sug- 
gestions to the pupils. 
and magazines were borrowed from various 
residents of the community and placed on 
the teacher’s desk. Nothing was said about 
any plan to secure a library or magazines 
for the use of the school. Magazines and 
books—particularly those illustrated with 
good pictures—are not to be lying long with- 
in the view of the average boy and girl, with- 
out a request from those juveniles for a 
chance to examine them more closely. 

Of course, if the teacher has borrowed 
those books she dare not give them out in- 
discriminately, as they might become soiled, 
or torn, or lost. Therefore, when the “Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine” and “Key to 
North American Birds” lay temptingly be- 
fore these young Americans, the requests 
came soon enough. But there was no use in 
trying to borrow books from the teacher who 
had borrowed them from a friend. They 
could not be loaned! 

However, the time was ripe to suggest 
magazines and books for the school. The 
“nsychological moment” had come for the 
teacher to put the question. “Why not plan 
some way to get some books for a school li- 
brary?” she asked. The proposal met with 
instant approval!. Then it was that she tact- 
fully suggested a school festival—a plan that 
was enthusiastically received. 

Several committees were then appointed 
to assist in carrying out the plan. One com- 
mittee was to get permission from the school 
board; a second was to select a suitable 
place; another was to arrange for the erec- 
tion of tables and the placing of lights; an- 
other, to purchase ice cream, soft drinks, 
candy, and so forth; and still another was 
to look after the publicity. In this way, 
every child was given something to do. 

The plan worked out beautifully. The 
evening of the festival arrived and the en- 
tire district came. It was delightful weath- 
er, and the festival was a great success. 

The next thing was to purchase books. 
This was a matter that required consider- 
able thought. The teacher asked several of 
the patrons of the school, together with the 
local minister, to serve as a committee to 
select the books. The selection was made 
and the books ordered. 


Several good books 
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The arrival of the books marked a red 
letter day in the school. There was no reg- 
ular school work that afternoon! Each book 
had to be examined; the binding, the print, 
the paper, the illustrations were commented 
upon. 

The teacher had purchased cards and card 
pockets for each book, from a library supply 
house. These were placed immediately, so 
that a careful record could be kept of each 
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book and the name of the person using jt 
Two of the older pupils were appointed tj 
take charge of this work. 

The plan originally was to hold a festiyg] 
yearly and thus provide an annual fund with 
which to replenish the library. Due to the 
short tenure of rural teachers, that objec. 
tive was not realized. However, in this day 
of longer tenures, rural teachers can ayail 
themselves of some such plan. 








By JOHN 


The Oregon holly grape is especially 
interesting for December. Its rich col- 
oring fits in well with holiday decora- 
tions. The plant does not grow very 
high, but it is most attractive in appear- 
ance. 

The flowers are deep yellow’ with 
touches of red-brown in the centers. 
When the plant is in bloom, the leaves 
are light yellow-green and the stems red- 
dish-brown. They are shown on the 
right-hand side of the panel. 

The berries are gray-green at first, and 
change gradually to red-violet, and finally 
to a deep purple, similar to that of the 
blueberry. As the season progresses, the 








A December Blackboard Calendar 


DECEMBER 


OREGON HOLLY GRAPE 
STATE FLOWER OF 


T. LEMOS 


leaves turn red toward the edges, and 
become crimson in spots. The stem re- 
mains red-brown. A branch with berries 
appears at the left. 

In sketching the design, block in the 
calendar panel and locate the general 
direction of the main plant stems on the 
left and right sides of the panel. With 
these stems as guides, add the leaves, 
blossoms, and berries, coloring them 
according to the description given above. 
If varying hues from gray-green to pur- 
ple are used for the berries, this black- 
board sketch will look very attractive. 
The outside border may be colored red- 
orange or deep yellow. 
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Santa’s Shop 


By Eunice M. Bronson 
CHARACTERS 
SANTA CLAUS 


THREE HELPERS (Brownie costumes) 


DOLLS 
SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


Scene—Santa’s office, opening off main shop. 


DIALOGUE 
SANTA CLAUS— 


Jimmie and Pixie 


bowing low before Santa.) 


How are the toys that we made in the shop? 
Everything finished and looking tiptop? 


HELPERS— 


Yes, sir, the dolls are all standing in rows, 
Dressed in their best from their heads to their 


toes. 
SANTA— 

Bring a few in and let’s see how 

they walk; 

Wind up the ones that can sing 

or can talk. 

(Dramatization of various Dolls. 
Suggestions: Children need not be 
specially costumed but can walk like 
dolls. One may speak like a doll, 
another sing like a doll, and, where 
costumes can be used, there may be 
Tin Soldier Dolls, Clown Dolls do- 
ing somersaults or stunts, Raggedy 
Ann dolls, Topsy Dolls, and any sort 
of mechanical dolls. Helpers can be 
busy ushering them in, winding 
them up, and taking them off stage.) 
SANTA (as last Doll exits)— 

Well, now, I say that the work’s 

well done. 

Each of those toys should give 

someone fun. 

What of the Helper we sent down 

below? 

Has she returned to us yet, do 

you know? 
HELPER— 

Yes, sir, she’s coming this min- 

ute, I think. 

She will be here as quick as a 

wink. 

(Enter Spirit of Christmas.) 
SANTA— 

Spirit of Christmas, what mes- 

Sage, I pray? 
How did you leave all the chil- 
dren to-day? 
Spirit oF CHRISTMAS— 


Everything’s ready for you down 
below; 


Enter 


and Trixie, come here! 
Christmas is just about on us, I hear. 
(Enter three Helpers with little hopping steps, 
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CHRISTMAS MATERIAL 


Christmas trees with candles aglow; 
Hearts brimming over with love and good 
cheer— 
Listen, and sweet Christmas carols you'll hear. 
(All listen as children off stage sing Christ- 
mas songs. These may be any Christmas carols 
with which the pupils are familiar.) 


VOICES OF CHILDREN (calling)— 
Santa Claus, Santa Claus, Christmas is here. 
We have been ever so good for a year! 
Come with your goodies and come with your 
toys; 
Have you forgotten your girls and your boys? 


SANTA CLAUS (excited and pleased) — 


Bless me, the children are wanting me back! He’s 


Call up the reindeer and pack up my sack. 

I must be off to each stocking and tree, 

Else they will think I’ve forgotten, you see. 

(Spirit of Christmas and Helpers rush about, 
getting his pack on his back and helping him off 
stage.) 


Christmas Time Is Here 














C. R. F. aROLYN R. Freeman 
— = 
1. Christ-mas time is com -_ ing! Hark to the hap- py sound. 
. . “Christ-mas time is com - ing!” That's what the joy-bells say. 
| . Christ-mas time is com - ing, Com-ing for you and me! 





























for girls and boys, Ev-’ry-where is oe 
keep a glad heart, On the Christ-mas Day. 
glad Christmas cheer Ev - 'ry-one shall see. 


Fin-est of joys 
Just do your part, 
Nev -er you fear, 
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Santa’s Whiskers 


By Helen Hastings 


I ask and ask about Santa Claus, 
But I have yet to learn 

Why, when he comes down chimneys, 
His whiskers do not burn. 


Dad said they’re fireproof whiskers, 
And I thought he was right, 

But when the candles burned them, 
Santa howled with all his might. 


I thought then that he’d shave them— 
They’re dangerous, old-fashioned, too; 

But I see by his picture 

let them grow out new! 


Three Stockings in a Row 


By Effie Crawford 


(Child representing old lady sits in front of 
fireplace where three stockings are hanging.) 


“Once more the bells on Christmas 
Eve 
Ring out upon the air. 
A magic spell they seem to weave 
Around my rocking chair; 
And through the years again I see, 
Above the embers’ glow; 
There’s one for May, and Tom, and 
Lee— 
Three stockings in a row. 


“Two merry lads with eyes of blue, 
A lass with raven hair, 
Had hung them for the Saint they 
knew 
Would always find them there. 
Then happy, with a fond good 
night, 
As up the stairs they go 
To dream about the morning light, 
And stockings in a row. 


“Before the first bright peep of 
day, 
I hear the noisy hum 
Of voices, and I hear them say, 
‘We knew old Santa’d come.’ 
Oh, could they now, no longer 
young, 
Have faith they used to know, 
When they, as children, always hung 
Three stockings in a row.” 


Christmas Greeting 
By Maude M. Grant 
Christmas joy is in the air, 
Holly branches everywhere, 
Bells are ringing loud and clear— 
Merry Christmas, children dear! 
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Merry Christmas 
By Somple 
(An exercise for fourteen small children. The 


smallest of all comes upon the stage and recites 


the following.) 

CHILD— 

My wish is big, my size is small, 
Whatever shall I do? 

Upon some trusty friends I'll call 
Who'll help tell it to you! 

(Child turns, blowing a police whistle. In 
scamper thirteen other children to form a row 
beside him, facing audience. He blows his whis- 
tle again and all bring into view letters to spell 


MERRY CHRISTMAS.) 
ALL (shouting)—Merry Christmas! 


The Christmas Tree 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 


There is nothing we can see 
More lovely than a Christmas tree. 


A tree aglow with twinkling light 
Of candles burning clear and bright; 


One weighted with the gifts of love 
Beneath a shining Star above; 


A tree that’s burdened with each thing 
Which thoughtful hearts at Christmas bring; 


Beneath which, in a lovely pile, 
Lie books and toys which make one smile. 


Speeches are made by folks like me, 
Love only makes a Christmas tree! 


Glad Christmas Time 
By Ada Clark 


(Tune: “Marching through Georgia”) 
Sing the songs of gladness now, 
And twine the holly bright; 
Glad Christmas time is coming. 

Our hearts with joy are light. 
The merry bells ring gaily now, 
While candles softly gleam; 
Glad Christmas time is cominy. 


Chorus— 
Oh, sing! Oh, sing! Glad Christmas time is near; 


Oh, sing! Oh, sing! of Christmas time so dear. 


Oh, sing the songs of joy now, 
To all the world bring cheer; 
Glad Christmas time is coming. 


Sing the songs of gladness now, 
While bright the Yule logs glow; 

Glad Christmas time is coming, 
Our hearts with joy o’erflow; 

The evergreen is ready now, 

All decked in colors gay; 

Glad Christmas time is coming. 


Sing a Song of Christmas 


Blanche A. Steinhover 


Sing a song of Christmas, 
Dolls and games and toys; 

Santa with his pack full, 
For happy girls and boys. 


Entertainment Department 


A Welcome Exercise 
By Ida B. Knighton 


(For two small children) 


First CHILD— 


I’m such a tiny person 

You won’t ’spect much from me, 
But I’ll just say my little heart 

Is glad as glad can be. 


I’m glad because it’s Christmas 
And we can have such fun; 

But the thing that makes me gladdest, 
Is to see you, every one. 


SECOND CHILD— 


Tots as small as I, you'll say, 
Should be seen, not heard; 
But I hope you won’t mind much 

If I speak just a word. 


That one word is “Welcome,” 
Welcome, every one! 

And now that I have said it, 
Our program has begun. 


Kite Time 
By Gladys Lloyd 
(A recitation supplemented by a kite scene. A 


child comes between the closed curtains and 
speaks the following.) 


Christmas is not kite time, 
But still it is the right time 
For what we have to say. 
And so we think this fest-time 
Is just the very best time 
To fly our kites so gay. 


(The curtains open and the small reciter takes 


her place in the center of a row of boys and girls 
flying a row of gayly colored kites. 
wire over which the kites hang keeps them up in 
the air. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS, according to whether the 
exercise opens or closes the program, the number 
of children and kites depending upon the number 
of letters used.) 


An invisible 


The kites are lettered WELCOME or 


The Christmas Spirit 
By Maude M. Grant 
Let us help others 
And share as we may, 
And then we shall all have 
A glad Christmas Day. 














Christmas Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days: A collec- 
tion of Dialogues and Plays; Acrostics; 
Verses for Familiar Tunes; and more than 
one hundred Recitations. (192 pages. 40 
cents.) 


Christmas Plays and Recitations: The range 
of contents is much wider than the title would 
indicate, including all the kinds of entertain- 
ment that could be desired for a program in 
any grade. (192 pages. 40 cents.) 


Christmas Plays and Exercises: Eleven dra- 
matic selections, many of them suited to pri- 
mary use. (40 cents.) 


Christmas in Your School: A fine compilation 
of Recitations, Songs, Dialogues and Plays. 
(192 pages. 40 cents.) 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y.—San Francisco, Cal. 
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Tin Soldiers 
By Gladys Lloyd 
(A song for two groups of children, any num. 


ber in each group. The children of the on 
group are in ordinary dress; those of the other 
are tin soldiers and are resplendent in gold braid 
and soldier hats. The tune is “Soldier Boy,” 
which may be found in “The Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs.” When the curtains open, the 
first group of Children already stand at left fron 
stage, looking to the right. Directly the Tin Sol. 
diers enter at the right of stage, marchiny 
briskly, very soldierlike, a drummer at the head 
of the line.) 


CHILDREN— 
Tin soldiers, tin soldiers, where are you going, 
Painted so gayly in scarlet and blue? 


TIN SOLDIERS (halting before Children) — 
We’re going in the stocking that hangs froma 
mantel; 
If you were tin soldiermen, you could come, 
too. 


CHILDREN— 
Tin soldiers, tin soldiers, how are you going? 
How will you manage to get down the flue’? 


TIN SOLDIERS— 
We’re going in the pack on the back of old 
Santa; 
If you were tin soldiermen, you could come, 
too. 


CHILDREN— 
Tin soldiers, tin soldiers, why are you going? 
Cramped in a stocking, what good can you 
do? 


TIN SOLDIERS— 
We're going to take joy to some little poo 
children; 
If you were tin soldiermen, you could come, 
too. 


(The drummer begins to beat up his ranks.) 


CHILDREN— 
Tin soldiers, tin soldiers, wait! we are coming! 
We have no braid, but we’re coming with 
you! 


(Bells jingle outside left entrance.) 


TIN SOLDIERS— 
We’re going to the sleigh now where Santa is 
waiting; 
If you will be china dolls, you may come, t0. 
(Drum beating, Tin Soldiers march out at the 
left, the Children assuming doll-like attitudes 
and falling in behind.) 


A Wonderful Christmas 
By Emma C. Richey 

I wrote to Santa Claus early in June— 
I knew that Christmas would be coming s00D— 
And told him the things I needed for play: 
A boat, a machine, an airplane, but say ; 
What do you suppose he brought me instead: 
A brother—without a hair on his head, 
Who sleeps all day long and cries in the night! 
I don’t think Santa Claus treated me right. 
But Mother and Dad are pleased as can be; 
They say what a wonderful Christmas for me 
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The Christmas Bouquet 
By Ada Sprague 


(Exercise for Junior girl and any number of 
peginners. While the “Bouquet” would be more 
effective if the children were all costumed in 
green slips, the Poinsettia and Holly Girls wear- 
ing large hairbows of scarlet, and the Boys’ cos- 
tumes completed by green caps, the usual cos- 
tumes would be suitable if preferred. Artifi- 
cial poinsettias, also holly sprays and evergreen 
houghs, are carried.) 

JuNIOR GIRL— 

You never have heard of a Christmas bouquet? 

‘Tis true that the flowers have all gone away, 

The snow is all over the ground, you can see 

(horizontal motion of arm), 


Entertainment Department 


And frost is all sparkling on bush and on tree. 
(Points up.) 
But just wait a minute, and we will display 
The prettiest, loveliest Christmas bouquet. 
(March is played, and little girls as Poinsettia 
Girls come up aisle, and upon platform. They 
seat themselves in close group on floor.) 
JUNIOR GIRL— 
Here are poinsettias, gay crimson flowers, 
That bring their glad greeting to Christmas- 
tide hours. 
They are so sprightly, so happy and gay, 
We'll surely need them for the Christmas bou- 
quet. 
(March is again played and Holly Girls come 
up aisle to platform, seating themselves in circle 
outside others.) 
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JUNIOR GIRL— 
We'll need some red holly at Christmastide, too, 
To give just the happiest greeting to you. 
A glad, cheery message ’tis bringing to-day, 
So here’s holly, too, for the Christmas bouquet. 
(Evergreen Boys come up aisles to march mu- 
sic, and sit in circle outside Holly girls.) 
JUNIOR GIRL— 
An evergreen border of course we will need; 
The evergreen brings us a message, indeed. 
Be faithful, be loyal, it always will say, 
So evergreen comes for the Christmas bouquet. 
Poinsettia, holly, we have them all here, 
To give you a Christmastide greeting of cheer, 
And now for a carol we’re going to stay, 
Because we have made you a singing bouquet. 
(Children sing carol, then rise and exit.) 
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The Stranger Child 


By Florence Clemans 


(Adapted from an old legend) 
CHARACTERS 

THE STRANGER CHILD 

THE PEASANT FATHER 

THE PEASANT MOTHER 
VALENTINE—The Son 
Marie—The Daughter 

THE ANGELS 

SCENE 


A peasant home with a fireplace, bed, bench by 


the fire, rude chairs, table, and cupboard. 
THE DIALOGUE 


VALENTINE—Oh, Marie! 
mas Eve! 

MariE—And, oh, Valentine! To- 
morrow is Christmas! 


FATHER—I thank the good God I 
have so dear a wife and son and daugh- 
ter. A less loving family might rebuke 
me because I am too poor to give them 
more than Christmas wishes. 


MarieE—Shame, Father, to think we 
want more than that! What are Christ- 
mas toys. compared to your love and 
yood wishes? 


It’s Christ- 


VALENTINE—We are not so poor as 
the Christ Child was. 


MoTHER—tTruly said, Valentine. We 
have a warm shelter and good food. 
What more do we need to make our 
Christmas merry? 

(The wind whistles outside. Some 
one beats weakly on the door. A child's 
voice is heard.) .« 

VotceE—Oh, let me in! I am a little 
child, and I have nothing to eat, and no* 
place to sleep in. I am so cold and-hun- 
wry! Please, good people, let Me in! 
It is a child. -* 


(All go to the door to open it.) 


MARIE—Listen! 


FATHER—Come in, poor child. We 
have very little ourselves, not much 
more than you have; but what we have 
we will share with you. 

(Marie and Valentine draw the 
stranger—a ragged but beautiful little 
boy—toward the fire.) 


MARIE—Ah, poor little boy! How 
cold your hands are. Come to the warm 
fire. 


VALENTINE—If you have none to care 
for you, stay and play with Marie and 
me. Our parents will keep you. 

MoTHER—That’s it, my child. Put 
your hands close to the fire. Wrap this 
about his shoulders, Marie. Make him 
comfortable in that chair, Valentine. 
I shall get him something warm to eat. 


FATHER—Will you stay with us? 


STRANGER CHILD—How can I refuse 
you when you open your door so wide 
for me? 
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MoTHER—Not too close to him, children. He 
is tired srom walking. Little lad, this warm gruel 
will give you strength. 

STRANGER CHILD (accepting gruel)—You are 
very kind. 

MARIE—To-morrow you will have Christmas 
with us, Stranger Child. 

STRANGER CHILD—Is Christmas a day you love? 
Do you have many gifts? 

F'ATHER—There are no gifts. 

VALENTINE—My father grieves because he can 
vive us no gift. He is too poor to give us more 
than Christmas wishes. No, it is not a gift that 
makes us love Christmas. It is that the day was 
our dear Lord’s birthday, you know. 

MoTHER—The good God has brought us a gift 
of you, Stranger Lad. 


Sing a Song of Christmas 


Karsartne Coniey Sutra 


MARIE—Yes, you are our gift. 
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God led yo 

through the stormy night to our door only, 
STRANGER CHILD—When the winds blew th 

clouds by for a moment, I saw a great star. 


MARIE (nodding wisely) —The Christmas sty. 

VALENTINE—He has eaten his gruel. Le 
sing for him, Marie. 

(The Stranger Child leans back and smily 
Marie and Valentine sing “O Little Town y 
Bethlehem.” Soon the Father and Mother joj 
in the song. The Stranger Child falls asleep.) 

MotTHEeR—Hush! 
weary little fellow be awakened. 

(The Father lifts the Child and carries him: 
the bed, where he puts him down gently and cw. 
ers him with a blanket.) 


He sleeps. Don’t let th 


MARIE—We shall sleep on the ben 
to-night, Valentine. 


(Marie and Valentine put blanke 


about themselves and lie down on th 
bench.) 
MOTHER (to Father) — Look, the 


Stranger Child smiles in his sleep. kk 
is happy, now. 


FATHER—Ah, we are not so po 
after all. We have each other and: 
comfortable home, while this child ha 
nothing but the sky for a roof and tk 
earth for a couch. 

(Father and Mother sit in chairs be. 
fore the fire and doze. The canils 
sputter and go out. It is very quit. 
Then voices are heard singing outsili. 
Tune: “Silent Night.’’) 


VoIcEs— 
Blessed Child, 
Thee we greet, 
With sound of harp 
And singing sweet. 
MOTHER— 
Father, what is that? 


FATHER— 
How beautiful! 
window. 


VoIcEs— 
Sleep in peace, 
Child so bright; 
We have watched thee 
All the night. 


MARIE—Wake up, Valentine. 
to the lovely music. 


VoIcEs— 
Blest the home 
Shelt’ring Thee; 
Peace and love 
Guardians be. 


Let’s go to the 


Listen 


(The door opens and a troop 
white-clad Angels enter to kneei bef" 
the Child, who has awakened and * 
sitting on the edge of the bed, smiling: 

FATHER and MotHer—Christ 10 
self! 

Marie and VALENTINE—The Littl 
Lord Jesus! 

(They fall on their knees. The 
Stranger Child approaches them.) 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Something to it 


There’s something to a 

dentifrice that wins lead- 

ership in 4 years. Listerine 
Tooth Paste, 25¢. 











Do you remember— 

When the good old family doctor came into the 
house, how your heart began to thump? You didn’t know 
but what you had cholera morbus or something equally 
dreadful. You saw yourself dying in no time. 

Then his firm gentle hands poked you here and 
there. His bright kind eyes looked down your gullet. 
And, oh, what a load left your mind when you learned 
that your trouble was only a badly inflamed throat and 
that Listerine would take care of it? 

The basic things of life seldom change: Listerine, 
today, is the same tireless enemy of sore throat and 
colds that it was half a century ago. 

It is regularly prescribed by the bright, busy young 
physicians of this day, just as it was by those old timers 
—bless their souls—who mixed friendship and wisdom 


with their medicines. 


Used full strength, Listerine kills in 15 seconds 
even the virulent Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) and 
Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) germs in counts ranging to 
200,000,000. We could not make this statement unless 
we were prepared to prove it to the entire satisfaction 
of the medical profession and the U. 5. Government. 
Three well-known bacteriological laboratories have 
demonstrated this amazing germ-killing power of 
Listerine. Yet it is so safe it may be used full strength 
in any body cavity. 

Make a habit of gargling systematically with full 
strength Listerine during nasty weather. It aids in pre- 
venting the outbreak of colds and sore throat. And 
often remedies them when they have developed. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Tt checks SORE THROAT quickly 


(ee 


Gargle with full strength 
Listerine every day. It 
inhibits the development 
of sore throat, and checks 
it should it develop. 





How to prevent acold 
Rinsing the hands with 
Listerine before every 
meal destroys the germs 
ever-present on them. 








KILLS 200,000,000 GERMS 


IN 


15 SECONDS 
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STRANGER CHILD—I am the Christ Child who 
wanders about the world bringing joy and good 
things to loving families. Because you have 
lodged me this night, I will leave you with my 
blessing. Without your door is a tree which, for 
your great kindness, will bear fruit for you every 
Christmas. Now I must leave you, yet I shall 
always remember you. 

(He goes, accompanied by the Angels.) 

ANGELS— 

Blest the home 

That holdeth Thee; 
Peace and love 

Its guardians be. 

(The family stand enchanted, gazing out the 
door until the Child and Angels have disappeared 
from sight.) 

MoTHER—He is gone. 

FATHER—To think that He came to us at all! 

VALENTINE—What is that shining so? 

Marie—Oh, Valentine, it is the tree! 

(They carry in a little Christmas tree, lighted 
and loaded with gifts.) 

ALL—How beautiful! 

MoTHER—We gave Him gruel and a bed. See 
what He gives to us! 


Bobby’s Surprise 
By Effie Crawford 

I’d heard so much "bout reindeer 
And Santa’s loaded sleigh, 

And how he came at dead of night 
In such a cunning way, 

I thought that I would wait and see 
And find out if ’twas true 

About the same old sleigh and bells, 
With never nothing new. 


So Christmas Eve I slipped from bed 
Down to the fireplace old; 

I did get somewhat sleepy 
When it grew still and cold; 

But suddenly I heard a noise, 
And there, in front of me, 

Stood someone jolly, dressed in red, 
Like pictures that you see. 


He seemed so friendly that I asked 
About his trip and sleigh, 

And how he came so many miles 
In such a tiresome way. 

And then he said, with merry laugh, 
“T’'ll hasten to explain: 

Why, Sonny, I am up-to-date— 
I came by aeroplane.” 


Christmas 
By Ruth Erikson 


(A recitation for nine children, each child bearing a card with a 
letter on it.) 


C for red Candles shining with cheer, 

H for the Holly we gather each year, 

R for the Reindeer, eager and trim, 

I for the Ice over which they must skim. 
S for kind Santa, his face beaming bright, 
T for the Toys in his sled packed so tight. 
M for the Music in churches so tall, 

A for the Angels who guarded the stall. 

S for the Star keeping watch over all. 
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It’s Christmas Time 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 
(An exercise for ten children) 


First CHILD— 
When holly’s hanging here and there, 
And there are secrets in the air, 
It’s Christmas time. 


SECOND CHILD- 
When the ropes of laurel green 
Add their beauty to the scene, 
It’s Christmas time. 


THIRD CHILD— 
When the mistletoe so queer 
Decorates the chandelier, 
It’s Christmas time. 


FourTH CHILD— 
When the spruce and hemlock wear 
Glittering tinsel in their hair, 
It’s Christmas time. 
FirtH CHILD— 
When the shops are full of toys 
For good little girls and boys, 
It’s Christmas time. 


SixtH CHILD— 
When each parcel wears a bow 
Of ribbon red, and candles glow, 
It’s Christmas time. 


SEVENTH CHILD— 
When the wintry stars shine bright 
Through the crisp December night, 
It’s Christmas time. 


KIGHTH CHILD— 
When sleigh bells jingle through the air, 
And carols echo everywhere, 
It’s Christmas time. 


NINTH CHILD— 
When stockings dangle in a row 
Near the fireside’s warm glow, 
It’s Christmas time. 


TENTH CHILD— 
When everyone is wishing cheer 
To all the others he holds dear, 
It’s Christmas time. 


ALL— 
We do not need a calendar, 
Nor yet an almanac, 
Because these things all tell us 
That Christmas time is back. 


A Christmas Investment 
By Marion Doyle 


There is no pleasure greater than 
Investing every year 
A bond or two in wishes true 
For health, good will, and cheer; 
So when the seasons roll around 
And pay their dividends, 
A generous supply’s on hand 
To send to all one’s friends. 
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Little Neighbors of St. Nick 
By Gladys Lloyd 

(A song for a row of boys and girls dressed 
as Eskimo children. Before them on the Stay: 
floor is arranged an Eskimo igloo on cotton sno 
Back of them northern lights are painted on tj, 
wall. The tune is “Twinkle, Twinkle, Lit 
Star,” which may be found in “The Golden By; 
of Favorite Songs.” If desired, the verses m 
be recited, each stanza being given by a differcy 
child.) 


Little neighbors of St. Nick, 
Dressed in furs all white and thick. 
Where his icy towers rise 

’Neath the glowing northern skies, 
There our fathers’ igloos stand, 
Round above the white, white land. 


Little neighbors of St. Nick, 
Oft our snowy way we pick 

To the workshop where we see 
St. Nick working busily, 
Making toys to fill his sleigh, 
Gainst the day he drives away. 


Little neighbors of St. Nick 
Wave him off and gather quick 
When his weary team comes back 
With his empty sleigh and pack. 
’Round St. Nick we crowd to hear 
All about his trip this year. 


Dolls and sleds cut out of bone, 
Spears we’ve always wished to own, 
Good St. Nick gives ev’ryone 

When his jolly tale is done. 

Oh, we’re very glad because 

We live next to Santa Claus. 


Christmas 
By Ida P. Ransom 


Christmas is a good time, 
A time for giving cheer 

To lonely ones and sad ones, 
And those we hold most dear. 


Christmas is a kind time, 
“On earth good will to men.” 
Give sympathy, give friendship, 
Till Christmas comes again. 


Christmas is a glad time, 
For then the Christ was born; 
Oh, let the message of His love 
Be sung on Christmas morn. 


——— 


Editorial Note: We are this year publishing abo4 
half of our seasonal entertainment material a ™™ 
in advance; for example, part of the Octcber m#" 
rial appeared in the September issue, part of 4 
November material in the October issue, and 5°° 
The material requiring most time for preparaty 
is selected for early publication. 

Since Christmas material is in so much dem 
the December Entertainment, Department is devor 
entirely to songs, plays, and recitations for 4 
holiday season. This is in addition to the four 4 
of Christmas material in the November issu¢- 
the January issue there will be entertainment ma} 
rial for both January and February. 
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Let Us Send You 


Full-Size 50¢ Package of This 
Remarkable Swiss Food-Drink To Try 


The Natural Way To 
Combat 


UNDERWEIGHT 
NERVOUSNESS 
LACK OF VITALITY 


As Famous Swiss Schools 


Have Found To Do It 


This offer of a trial supply, without charge, is made to 
teachers only. To give you first hand knowledge of 
the Swiss discovery which famous schools are using to 
combat child health problems—malnutrition, nervous- 
ness and lack of vitality. 

Especially adapted to the nutritional needs of growing 
children, this discovery has become almost a standard 
regimen in world-famous Swiss schools—schools where 
the physical well-being as well as the mental develop- 
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n, ment of growing children is viewed as creative work of 
highest worth. 
Famous Swiss scientists developed new formulas through ‘ BHAA. elle ih 
working with underweight and nervous children. After 
‘ ; ‘ “Dear A group of “gallery lizards’’ take their daily sunbath at Dr 
thousands of tests in schools and sanitariums, one of Rollier’s famous outdoor clinic-school in Leysin, Switzerland. 
their findings has been embodied in an utterly new-type Ovaltine is served daily here—to foster, by proper nutrition, 
of food-drink. called Ovaltine the speediest rebuilding of convalescent, underweight children 
» Ca ‘ , 
It contains in instantly digestible and highly concen- 
trated form practically every nutritive element necessary noon meal it is served warm in place of less desirable 
to child health and nervous equilibrium. beverages. 
Its use has spread over 54 different nations—over In special clinic-schools for underweight or nervous 
20,000 doctors are advising it. children, Ovaltine is given at every meal, and just | 
We make this offer so you can try it without expense. before bedtime. And everywhere school-children are 
Use the coupon below for full-size 50c can free and in- urged, by teachers and doctors, to drink Ovaltine regu- 
formation on how you can obtain trial packages of larly at home as well as when under supervised diet at 
Ovaltine for your pupils who most need it. school. 
Es . 
Children Can Try Ovaltine 
The Most Delicious Food-Drink Known Under Your Supervision 
Ovaltine is by no means a medicine, but a super-deli- “ ‘ 
sine ‘, “1. a eh __ s First, let us send you a full 50c can to try in your own 
cious food-drink. Children drink it because they like it. y , ? : 
A sci *¢ . ‘ ine o. 2 * 7 home. Also let us tell you how you can get {ree trial 
A scientific food-concentrate, it is never to be confused : . a : 
. He “s ae ate” “ape cans of Ovaltine for your pupils who are noticeably 
with the “chocolate” and “malt’’ products in this coun- : AEE m. 7 
ed a ees underweight or malnourished. Then you can with 
try—in either composition, flavor or results. - 4 : ; Jj 
Weight , half confidence advise them to use it at home or you may . 
eight increases of 8 ounces to one and one-hall ave it served as $ ‘ink wi » recular 
es ‘eekly are c 10nly credited it. Nerv have it served as a food drink with the ” gular - hool Mid-morning in the Girls Secondary School, Berne, Switzer- 
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HIS department is open to all teachers for the ex- 

change of ideas and devices found helpful in school 
work. One dollar will be paid upon publication for each 
accepted article. This price includes all publication 
rights. 

As contributions unacceptable to this department can- 
not be returned, they will be destroyed. 

Each article must conform to the following rules 


1. The letter to the editor must be written on a sheet 
of paper separate from the article. 

2. The article must not exceed three hundred words. 

3. The article must be written on but one side of the 
paper—white, unruled, and 8% by 11 inches. 

4. Margins must be left on all sides of the paper: 
top margin, 2 inches; side and bottom margins, 1 inch. 

5. The article must be typewritten (double-spaced), or 
legibly written in black ink, with space between the 
lines. 

6. The article must have a title. 

7. The author’s name and address must be placed in 
the upper left-hand corner of the first page. The Chris- 
tian name and the surname must be given in full. A 
married woman must give her own Christian name, not 
her husband's. 

8. The number of words must be written in the upper 
right-hand corner of the first page. 

Address all contributions for this department to 
Margaret S. Goodrich, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, 
New York. 


An English Device 


By Wilma H. Gebhard 
O ENCOURAGE the correct writing of com- 
positions in a sixth grade, I used the follow- 
ing device. On a cardboard chart I printed a set 
of rules to be followed in writing themes, as: 


“Divide your story into paragraphs’; “Punctuate 
your sentence correctly.” 
All rules were numbered. When, in looking 


over the compositions, I found a rule violated, I 
simply placed the number of the rule on the pu- 
pil’s paper. The pupil then referred to the cor- 
responding number on the chart to find the rule 
violated, searched for the mistake, and corrected 
it in rewriting the theme. 

This saved work for the teacher, served to 
make the children pay more attention to correc- 
tions, and trained them in finding their own 
errors. The chart also kept before them a sum- 
mary of what they should strive for in writing 
compositions. 


A Christmas Party 


By Anne Hornbeck 
As A change from the usual routine of reci- 
++ tations, I gave the children a party the 
afternoon before Christmas vacation. First, 
we had a peanut hunt, the prize for the winner 
being a toy “Spark Plug” horse. 

After the peanut hunt, I wrote on the black- 
board the word “Christmas,” using colored chalk. 
The pupil making the most words from this word 
in ten minutes was declared to be the winner. 

The next game was a spelling exercise called 
“Marketing for Christmas Dinner.” I explained 
that each pupil must pretend that he was going 
marketing. I then wrote a list of twelve things 
that he was to purchase, transposing the letters 
of each word, as “top so ate” (potatoes), and 
so on. The pupil who completed his marketing 
first, by interpreting the words correctly, won 
the game. 

Next came the stunts. English walnuts were 
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Club Exchange 


The sixth and eighth grades of North 
Barlow School District No. 61, Robin- 
son, Illinois, would like to exchange let- 
ters with pupils of the same grades in 
other states, Alaska, Hawaii, or any 
foreign country. Address: Miss Irma L. 
Hill, Robinson, Illinois. 

The pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades of Miss 
Mabelle O. Tracy, Dairy Hill School, 
South Royalton, Vermont, would like 
to correspond with schools of other 
states, Mexico, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
South America. 

Miss Blanche Plumb and her pupils of 
the fourth grade, Harmon School, Fallon, 
Nevada, wish to exchange letters with 
pupils in other states, Hawaii, Alaska, 
and foreign countries. 

Pupils of Miss Margaret C. Gardner, 
Hogeland, Montana, would like to ex- 
change letters with sixth- and seventh- 
grade pupils in other states, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and foreign countries. 

Miss Enid Hennen’s eighth grade 
wishes to exchange letters with pupils 
of the same grade in other states, Mex- 
ico, Alaska, and Canada. Address: 
Upper Wolf Run School, Cameron, West 
Virginia, R. D. 3. 

Miss Marie Peters, Carroll, Iowa, and 
her sixth and seventh grades would like 
to exchange letters with pupils of the 
same grades in other states, the outlying 
possessions of the United States, and any 
foreign country. 

Pupils of the sixth and seventh grades 
of the Morgan Elementary School would 
like to correspond with other schools, 
and to exchange school work, posters, 
post cards, or products. Address: Miss 
Edith Dysart, Box 64, High Street, 
Petersburg, Tennessee. 

The pupils of the fourth grade of the 
Carter Nine School have organized a 
Correspondence Club in their English 
class, and would like to correspond with 
schools in Alaska, Canada, England, and 
the United States. They will exchange 
snapshots and answer all letters received. 
Address: Miss Levonia Flemming, Box 
94, Carter Nine, Oklahoma. 

The pupils of Miss Frances Browne, 
Emmett, Kansas, in grades 2-8, wish to 
correspond with pupils in other states. 




















passed around. When they were opened, they 
were found to contain directions for stunts to 
be performed. 

Tiny stockings cut from red paper were next 
distributed, and the pupils, by interpreting cor- 
rectly a list of jumbled words (zeuzlp—puzzle, 
and so on), wrote on the paper stockings a list of 
things that “Sally found in her stocking.” The 
child who first completed his list correctly won 
the game. 
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The pupils had previously decided that they 
would exchange gifts by drawing names. These 
gifts were now brought forward and distributed 
among the pupils. 

Then, with the aid of the older pupils, I served 
simple refreshments. We played some games, 
sang one or two Christmas songs, and our party 
came to a successful close. 


A Christmas Suggestion 
By Ruby Knaupp 

Lsualty parents throw away envelopes ip 

which Christmas greetings come, but the 
pupils in my school have found a way to use the 
colored or fancy linings. Cut them into pieces 
of different sizes and shapes and paste them 
on jars. Olive or pickle jars may be used. 
When the jar is covered, put a band around the 
top, take black lacquer and a fine brush, and 
outline all the pieces with a narrow stripe of 
black. Lacquer a stripe around the top. Then 
shellac the whole jar. 


The King of the Castle 


By Blanche Hubert 

M* PUPILS enjoy playing the game “King 

of the Castle.” One pupil is king and sits 
in a chair in front of the class, who ask him 
questions. As long as he can answer the ques 
tions correctly he stays on the throne, but as 
soon as he makes a mistake, his place is taken 
by the pupil who dethroned him. This game 
will stimulate interest and enthusiasm in prepa- 
ration for a review lesson, and may be used for 
spelling, arithmetic, history, geography, and 
many other subjects. 


Our Play Corner 
By Roxie Martin 

]N A one-room rural school, a play corner is 

a happy solution for many problems. In one 
corner of the room, have checkers, dominoes, 
dolls, doll furniture, blocks, tinker toys, parts 
for building automobiles, spelling games, and 80 
on. When a child has finished his work and has 
no other assignment for immediate preparation, 
he may be allowed to go to the play corner and 
play there. If the corner is already occupied, 
other children may go and get a game or puzzle 
and bring #t to their seats. 


Some Uses for Odds and Ends 
of Paper 
By Helen Ambrose 


we an art lesson is given using construc 
tion paper, collect the scraps and keep them 
in a large box. Use them for decorating prob- 
lems, for blackboard borders, and so on. 
Christmas time make Christmas trees, using the 
small pieces for trimmings on the trees. Make 
flower baskets and flowers, and use all the small 
pieces which have accumulated. In this way 


nothing is wasted. even to the smallest scrap. 
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A Book Report Activity 
By Harvey Haeberle 
N OUR English classes, to secure variety from 
the usual form of book-report procedure, we 
have found the method successful. 
The classroom is transformed into an imaginary 
book shop. Each pupil pretends that he is a 
salesman and gets up in front of the class to 
“sell” the book which he has read in his outside 
reading. In his sales talk he gives the author 
of the book; the classification, telling whether 
it is fiction, essay, or poetry; a brief sketch of 


following 


the contents; and reasons why others would en- 
joy it. The pupils like this kind of activity, and 
from it many interesting and stimulating reports 
have resulted. 


Teaching Graphs 
in the Grammar Grades 
By Ruth E. Carpenter 
INCE graphs have become a popular means 
of showing statistics and commercial infor- 
mation, the grammar grades should be taught to 
read them intelligently. 

For the past two years I have taught the mak- 
ing of line graphs as an introduction to eighth- 
yrade arithmetic. The pupils use a graph as a 
method of keeping their marks each day in men- 
tal arithmetic, which usually consists of ten ex- 
amples in fundamentals and simple problems. 

For this I use quarter-inch graph paper, let- 
ting each vertical line represent one day, and 
the horizontal lines the percentages from 
hundred to five, by five’s. A dot is placed in the 
proper place on the percentage line directly under 
the date. The dots are connected each day. The 
amount of interest shown by the pupils in watch- 
ing this graph grow is surprising. They try 
to interpret line graphs in newspapers, and thus, 
through use, they readily see the practical value 
of graphs. 

The next month, a bar graph may be used for 
the arithmetic record. A circle graph makes a 
very interesting way of “keeping a budget.” If 
possible, the child’s allowance may be used to 
illustrate this, letting perhaps one fourth of the 
circle represent savings, one fourth amusements, 
one fourth school supplies, and so on, until his 
savings and expenditures are clearly shown on 
the circle. 


one 


An Original Christmas Plan 
By E. W. Sudlow 

A® ORIGINAL Christmas project and program 

was carried on in a certain school. During 
the month of December, the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades studied about the different kinds of 
Christmas trees. Reading lessons were about 
evergreen trees; in the English classes poems 
were learned and original rhymes written about 
evergreens. For geography there was a study 
of the places where evergreens grow. The new 
words that the pupils encountered were intro- 
duced into the spelling lessons; and as far as 
possible the arithmetic problems concerned trees. 
The evergreen tree idea was carried out in the 
booklet covers and lamp shades made in the art 
classes, and some of the Christmas songs men- 
tioned the Christmas tree. In every way possi- 
ble the idea was correlated with the different 
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school subjects. The decorations used in each 
room were branches of evergreen. 

The children gave an original little play en- 
titled “Choosing the Christmas Tree.” The 
taller children represented the different kinds of 
trees and stood at the back of the platform that 
was used for the stage. 

The idea started from the four living Christ- 
mas trees in the school yard. After the indoor 
program the children gathered around the trees 
and sang carols. Then the younger classes 
trimmed the trees with suet and other things 
that would be a treat for the birds. 


Creative Language for Children 


By Vera Boxell 

BEFORE children are encouraged to write 

verse, they should be familiar with a few 
details of poetic expression. When the children 
are studying poems, call attention to beautiful 
phrases, rhythm, simple figures of speech, and 
personifications. It is a happy surprise to the 
children when they get the idea that “baby’s 
boat’s a silver moon” or “a dandelion is a golden 
coin,” and they are more delighted when they 
discover that they can think up similar compari- 
sons to use themselves. 

Ask the children sometimes to write a story 
of the poem they have studied. They uncon- 
sciously make some poetic phrases of their own 
by using them in their story. For very young 
children this task should be a class activity, and 
all the children should give ideas and suggest 
sentences. 


A Christmas Tree Support 
By Charles M. Gilmore 

ANY times inconveniences have resulted by 

the overturning of Christmas trees at 

school entertainments. A satisfactory support 

can be easily and quickly made with a few tools 
at very little expense. 

Saw four pieces of wood %& by 4 by 18 inches. 

Assemble these pieces as they are shown in 


the accompanying drawing, making the opening 
at the center about 2'% inches square, or just 
large enough to receive the trunk of the tree. 
When the tree has been placed in the opening, 
secure it with No. 6 or No. 8 common wire nails, 
driving them through the sides of the support 
into the base of the tree. Two coats of dark 
green paint will add to the appearance of the 
support. 
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Inexpensive Flower-Holders 
By Julia Powell 

LITTLE ingenuity will convert milk and ig. 

cream cartons into convenient and attractiy, 
schoolroom vases. The cartons are eagi) 
cleansed and will hold water for some ting 
When they are no longer usable, they can be pp. 
placed without much trouble. To decorate they, 
cut fruit, flowers, little scenes, figures, and so m 
from colored advertisements, and paste them » 
the surface of the carton, arranging them artis. 
tically. The children enjoy seasonal decorations: 
leaves and brownies in autumn, holly and Sani; 
Clauses at Christmas, birds and butterflies fo 
spring, and so on. The vases are especially uy. 
ful for sprays of leaves, berries, ivy, and ever 
green. 


For the Teacher’s Desk 
By Clara Mair 

UTILITY box with six compartments fi 
holding hose, gloves, and so on, may be use 

to advantage in the schoolroom. I purchased on 
of these boxes for ten cents for my desk drawer 
In the compartments I keep clips, pins, tack 
and so on. The drawer can be kept orderly, an 
small articles can be auickly and easily obtaine 
as needed. 


Balloons for Color 

By Frances Hope Jefferson 
ALLOONS in a variety of colors can be « 
tained at two cents apiece, or less for qua! 
tities of more than ten. Suspended from th 
ceiling or upper window, or strung at differer 
lengths on wire across the front of the room 
they add a pleasant color note. For spetid 
schoolroom decoration, use them to carry oul: 
color scheme, as green and red for Christma 
Use them to show color harmony. For instant, 
a picture in tones of green and yellow, sunflor 
ers in a dark green vase, and a yellow ballow, 
form a group that illustrates this principle. 


Twigs in Winter 
By Ora L. Crocker 
HE first-grade children in my room were Vel 
much interested in seeing some lilac twit 
and maple twigs grow indoors in the winter 
The twigs were put into a glass of water to whit! 
more water was added as needed. 

A record was kept on the blackboard from 
to day recording the date when each flower bue 
appeared, and when each leaf bud opened. % 
column recorded how the two plants were alikt 
and another how they were different, at the! 
various stages of development. The children We" 
eager to keep the record up to date. 

The one big difference, the children found, ¥* 
that the flowers came out before the leaves “ 
the soft maple, while on the lilac the leave 
showed first. The soft maple began to sh 
signs of life first, but the lilac grew faster. — 

This project motivated informal number W° 
The children counted on the calendar to find . 
number of days it took the soft maple buds © 
begin to open. They did likewise with the - 
buds. Measuring was brought in when u 
flower bud of the lilac was measured. 
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Mr. C. B. Whelpley, Jr., School Superintendent of Belle Plaine, Lowa, and Miss Addy Firkins, third and fourth grade teacher, are putting this Health Plan to work 


Lowa Superintendent finds children’s 
interest awakened by 


119,000 teachers have put it 
into use in their Health Work 


ALFWAY between Omaha and Chicago, in 

the heart of a rich agricultural district, is 
Belle Plaineglowa. And in this pretty town of 
wide streets and spreading elms the Superin- 
tendent of Schools is Mr. C. B. Whelpley, Jr. 


Luckily for Belle Plainechildren, Mr. Whelpley 
isadistinctly progressive Superintendent. Though 
he has a thousand students and shirty-four 
teachers to keep in touch with, no part of the 
curriculum escapes him. 


One subject that interests him intensely is the 
children’s Health Program. A special health 
teacher visits the youngsters twice a week, for 
games and exercises. Records are carefully !-ept; 
cach child’s progress is noted. 


But Mr. Whelpley goes beyond that. He wants 
the matter of Health a dai/y thought in 
tvety grade in his schools. 


So, to keep the children’s in- 





Jean would be surprised to know how much better she reads when 
she's had a good night's sleep and a hot cereal breakfast 


teaching suggestions. There's a colored poster, 
to make a bright spot on the schoolroom wall. 
There are little record cards for each child, to 
help impress upon his mind how important a hot, 
cooked cereal breakfast is, and to insure parents’ 
co-operation. And there are little sample boxes 
of Cream of Wheat for everybody 








terest at high pitch, he suggests 
to his teachers that they use this 
Particular Health Plan, to help 
them in the project. 


Miss Addy Firkins, an expe- 
fenced teacher of third and 
ourth grades, finds that this 
Material is just what she needs to 
ollow up and supplement the 
work of the special Health 
teacher. 








There's the Manual, for in- 
Stance—an authoritative little 
0k, the work of a Training 
hool teacher. It’s a mine of 





Dean's teacher knows that the 
right sort of breakfast is a won- 


derful help 


to take home. 

“This Plan is a splendid interest 
rouser,’” says Mr. Whelpley. “The 
children enter into the spirit of it and 
are eager to win the prize for their 
schoolroom. Meanwhile, their teach- 
ers and I realize that they are Jearn- 
ing health habits that affect their 
whole future.”’ 

This wonder-working material is 
sent free to any teacher or school 
official. It comes all ready for use 
and is graded from Kindergarten to 
high school. Clip the coupon at the 
right and send it in today. You will 
enjoy the children’s enthusiasm. 





this Plan 





PROGRAM FOR 
TEACHING 


HEALTH HABITS 
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A Manual for the teacher, 
a poster for the schoolroom 
wall, and a record card 


for cach child to take home 
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What this free plan offers 

1. Graded contest devices to estab- 
lish the hot cereal breakfast habit. 

2. Comprehensive outlines for teach- 
ing other fundamental health 
habits. 

3. Supplementary contest material. 

4. Picture awards for the schoolroom. 

y. Outline of interesting talk to 
P. T. Association. 

6. Bibliography of health teaching 
literature 


Tue Cream or Wugat Corporation, 


MINNEAPOLIS 














A prize for the schoclreom— 
the choice of a colored picture 
suitable for framing. There 
are nine appropriate subjects 


Derr. N-24 


MINNESOTA 


Please send me, free, your Plan and Material for teaching Health 


1 teach. " 
Name.... 


School address 


grade in the.......... 


school 


. State.. 
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Spelling Thermometers 
By V. Helen Fox 

HAVE found it necessary to use various de- 

vices for encouraging perfect spelling lessons 
in my third and fourth grades. One of the most 
successful was the following. A committee of 
two elected from each grade met with me and 
planned the following contest. On the black- 
board we drew two large thermometers of yellow 
chalk, marking the degrees from zero to 
hundred... Each day we averaged the spelling 
grades of each class. If the average was one 
hundred, the mercury, marked with red chalk, 
rose five degrees. If the grade was ninety-five, 
it rose three degrees; if ninety, one degree; if 
below ninety, it fell five degrees. The object 
was to see which thermometer would 
one hundred first. 

The losing class invited the other one to a 
“spelling party” on the Friday afternoon follow- 
ing the close of the contest. Each guest had a 
badge pinned on him as he entered the room. 
The badge was made of bright construction pa- 
per and had printed on it the words “A Good 
Speller.” When the pupils were seated, each 
one was given a box with a simple crossword 
puzzle pasted on top. When he had solved the 
puzzle he was allowed to open his box, and there 
he found a taffy apple, wrapped in waxed paper 
and tied with bright-colored Christmas ribbon. 


one 


register 


Hot Lunch at School 
By Pearl Moody 
A HOT lunch at school tastes véry good when 

* the snow is on the ground and the wind is 
cold. We have a large kettle, a big spoon, two 
sharp knives, and a dish pan. Each child fur- 
nishes his own spoon and dish, which he leaves 
at school. They are kept on a shelf in the hall 
cupboard. 

The children take turns cooking soup, potatoes, 
beans, and cocoa. Each pupil brings a certain 
amount of food. When potatoes are cooked, each 
child brings two potatoes, and when we cook 
beans, each brings a half cup of beans. 

When we are ready to eat, everyone sits in his 
own seat. Papers are spread on the desks, and 
the pupils whose turn it is, serve. The children 
take turns cooking the lunch, serving the food, 
washing the dishes, and tidying the room. 

It is not much trouble to get the lunch; the 
children need something hot; it helps mothers to 
decide what to furnish for their children’s 
lunches; table manners can be taught; and a cor- 
relation can be made with several subjects. 


A Spelling Game 
By Frances M. Fox 

SPELLING review may be combined in an 

interesting way with an exercise or play 
period. The class is divided into two equal sides. 
If they are indoors, they may remain in their 
seats; if out of doors, they may be lined up on 
opposite sides of the ground. The only equip- 
ment required is two sets of cards (about seven 
by five inches is a good size), one set having the 
letters of the alphabet in blue, the other in red. 
Large block letters are best, one on each card, 
so that there are fifty-two cards altogether. In 
the ordinary-sized class it is necessary to give 
some children two cards. A good distribution of 


letters for a class of thirty-six, eighteen on a 
side, is as follows: A, B, C, D, E, FL, GV. HW, 
I, JK, MZ, NY, O, PX, QU, R, S, T. 

The teacher calls a word—say “true”—and the 
four children holding the red letters T, R, U, 
and E run to the front of the room, lining up in 
order with their letters held in plain sight be- 
fore them. The four children holding the same 
letters in blue form the word for the other side. 
The first to complete the word wins that point. 
These eight children then return to their places 
and the next word is called, and so on, until the 
entire review lesson has been finished. 

It is well for the list to be prepared in ad- 
vance so as to avoid calling words with duplicate 
letters, such as “tooth.” Older classes may spell 
such words, each child being given two cards of 
every letter he holds, instead of one. In the 
case of little children it is wise to use only a 
part of the alphabet, choosing words according 
to the letters which are given out on that day, 
and using the other letters for lessons at an- 
other time. 





Rhymes in the Primary Grades 


By Dorothy De Zouche 
wits a very little encouragement and direct- 
ing, most children can write very acceptable 
verse. The writing of poetry should be made a 
privilege rather than a task. 
tary study of rhyme, 
and meter, and then review it. 


Make an elemen- 
rhyme scheme, rhythm, 
Let the children 
write Christmas poems, spring poems, and mis- 
cellaneous poems. Then let them illustrate their 
poems with flowers, birds, kites, or whatever is 
appropriate. Six-by-nine white construction 
paper is very good for this work. The illustrated 
poems make very pretty displays, and the chil- 
dren are proud of their handiwork. 


Individual Dictionaries 
By Ruth A. Whittern 

ACH child in my third grade has a small 

notebook which he uses as a dictionary. A 
letter of the alphabet is placed on each page, in 
the proper order. When a child wishes to use 
a word he cannot spell, he brings me the note- 
book. It is very little trouble to write down the 
needed word under the proper letter, and the 
child has it handy for future reference. Daily 
each child takes a word from his own notebook 
as an “extra” for the spelling lesson. He writes 
this word before the others are pronounced. 
Frequently, we review these words by using 
them in spelling contests. 


An Indoor Nature Study Lesson 
By Nettie Boynton 

T IS very difficult to find first-hand material 

for nature study during the winter. I made 
the following experiment, and the children 
seemed to enjoy it very much. 

I put a sweet potato in a bottle of water and 
set it in a dark place. After several weeks the 
potato was growing very rapidly. The green 
vine and long roots made interesting study 
materials. 

The children seemed enthusiastic, and I dis- 
covered that nearly every child in my room was 
trying the experiment at home. 
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To show the part that sunlight plays in play; 
life, we put the potato plant in a dark pla 
for about two weeks. It lived, but turned 4. 
most perfectly white. Then we put it in the gy. 
light and watched it turn green again. 

In the early spring we put a potato in a gla 
of water and planted one in the window box ; 
the same time. It was interesting to the childre 
to see which one grew faster. 


Our Sand Table 
By Louise A. Knight 

ANY a teacher has been confronted with th 

problem of obtaining sufficient funds {yj 
buying different materials that she needs. (jy 
school needed a sand table, but we found thy 
one would cost twelve dollars. The pupils ther. 
fore decided to make one in manual trainin 
class. They collected all the old lumber the 
could get, and picked out four good pieces fy 
each leg. Then they found two side pieces ap 
two end pieces. They made the floor of shor 
boards. 

When they had finished the table, they fou 
some cracks where the boards did not fit to- 
gether very well. They lined the sand table wit! 
heavy building paper, making it “sand tight.” 


Oilcloth Animals 


By Mattie L. Wiggett 

AN ART project from which my first- an 

second-grade pupils derived considerabl 
pleasure was the making of oilcloth animals. | 
bought several yards of colored oilcloth, in ye: 
low, rose, and green. From this cloth the chil 
dren cut the outlines of the animals, using sin- 
ple forms. The eyes and other features wer 
colored with black ink. 

Each child was then given a large needle ani 
a coarse black thread with which he did an over: 
casting stitch around the edge of his two oilcloth 
forms. Before the stitching was completed, th 
animals were stuffed with cotton and then fi 
ished with overcasting stitches. 

The children were proud to take home the* 
plump, bright-colored little rabbits, dogs, a 
other animals that they had made, and the wor 
gave them a great deal of pleasure. 


A Reading Race 


By Thelma Elmore Morgan 
PUPILS in the second grade sometimes fit 
the silent-reading work becoming tiresome 
The following device proves to be highly enter 
taining to them, tends to discourage lip mov 
ment, and improves both speech and _ though! 
getting. 

Each pupil has on his desk a blank piece © 
paper and a pencil, ready for use. At the teach 
er’s signal, the pupils all rise and face the ba 
of the room. The teacher then writes on th 
blackboard a question having “yes” or “no” io 
an answer, as: “Does it rain every day?” * 
her signal, the pupils sit down quietly, read the 
question silently with no lip movement, and wri 
the answer on their papers. The pupil finishin 
first becomes captain of his row and corrects the 
papers for his row. At the end of the game, * 
those having correct answers to all of the qu 
tions are awarded stars. 
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The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 52) 


Pick over the beans and wash 
them. Put them into a large boiler, 
cover them with four quarts of cold 
water, and let them soak overnight. 
In the morning put them on the 
stove to cook. Peel the onions, cut 
them up fine, and add them. Wash 
the celery, cut it in small pieces, 
and add it. Add the ham bone, the 
cloves, and the salt. Put the cover 
on the boiler, and let the contents 
cook slowly for several hours. Add 
the milk, butter, and pepper, and re- 
heat the soup. Taste; add more 
ealt if needed. 


ORANGES 


Let each serving consist of one 
orange. Peel the oranges, removing 
all of the white. Slice them, or sepa- 
rate the sections. Add a teaspoon of 
sugar to each orange, if desired. 


SPINACH Soup 


portions of three-fourths 
cup each) 


(Twenty 


Recipe 


3 pounds spinach, or 1 can spinach 
1%, tablespoons salt 

cup butter 

1 cup flour 

4 quarts milk 

% teaspoon pepper 


Utensils Needed 


1 dish pan 

1 large saucepan and cover 
1 tablespoon 

1 six-quart double boiler 

1 measuring cup 

1 teaspoon 

1 chopping knife and bowl 


—_ 


Wash the spinach thoroughly, and 
cook it in a covered saucepan with- 
out adding water. Add one table- 
spoon of salt as soon as the spinach 
begins to boil. Do not cook it more 
than ten minutes. 

While the spinach is 
make a white sauce in a double 
boiler: Melt the butter, stir in the 
four, and add the milk gradually. 
Cook the sauce until it has thick- 
ened and does not taste of flour. 
Add the remainder of the salt and 
the pepper. 

Chop the cooked spinach very fine 
and add it to the sauce. Stir the 
mixture, and reheat it. Taste; add 
more salt if needed. 


cooking, 


SCALLOPED MACARONI AND OYSTERS 


(Twenty portions of three-fourths 


cup each) 
Recipe 

2 pounds elbow macaroni 

teaspoons salt 
% cup butter 
% cup flour 
1 quart milk 
% teaspoon pepper 
60 oysters 
1 pint crackers (rolled) 

Utensils Needed 

six-quart saucepan and cover 
teaspoon 
strainer 
tablespoon 
measuring cup 
dripping pan, or baking dishes 
two-quart double boiler 
bowl 
quart measure 


fmt at eh fk ft fk fed et fet 


Put the macaroni into some water 
iling in a saucepan. Add three 
teaspoons of salt; cook the maca- 
toni until it is very soft. It will 
take about twenty minutes. Drain 
the macaroni and run cold water 
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Thadnt fi 
on being 


Sick— 


OW discouraging is the 
period of convales- 
cence, when the unpaid 
bills keep piling up and 
there is nothing coming in 
with which to pay them. 
A single illness or accident 
often dissipates the sav- 
ings of many years—all 
because the teacher “hadn’t 
figured on” being disabled. 
How different every- 
thing is when the Postman 
brings a monthly check 
from the T. C. U.! 

“Your letter, with the enclosed check,” wrote 
Anna B. Kennedy, Brookfield, Mass., ‘“* came as a 
delightful Christmas present, just as I was feel- 
ing in the depths because of hospital nurse and 
surgeon bills, to say nothing of a substitute earn- 
ing my school money. Words are wholly insuffi 
cient to express my appreciation.” 


No Place in the Budget 
for Doctors’ Bills 


Many a teacher, like Anna Irene Jenkins, Los 
Angeles, Cal., enjoys such good health as to make 
it seem unnecessary to provide for doctor bills. 
Fortunately, however, she did make T. C. U. pro- 
vision. We quote from her letter: 

“T deeply appreciate your courtesy in caring 
for my claim. I am so used to being well 1 had 
left no place in my budget for doctors’ bills, and 
a check which practically covered one of them 
was certainly a Godsend.” 
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You Aren’t Half as Sick 
When You’re Sick 
Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 
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Get On the T. C. U. Payroll 
Before It Is Too Late 


Our records for many years prove that one 
teacher in five suffers enforced idleness and loss 
of salary every year because of Accident, Sick- 
ness or Quarantine. Your turn may come—it 
often does—when you least expect it. How for- 
tunate it was that Miss Amanda E. Sharpe, San 
Francisco, Cal., had her T. C. U. Umbrella when 
she so suddenly needed it! In the twinkling of an 
eye it happened. She wrote: 

“The morning I met with my accident, I never 
felt better in my life. I even thought about it, as 
I walked to school. The next moment I was in- 
jured severely. How little one knows what can 
happen!” 

While you are still in good health and free 
from injury—before it is too late—get your name 
on the “T. C. U. Payroll.” Enjoy that comforta- 
ble feeling of knowing that the Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters stands ready to guarantee you an 
income when your regular income is cut off by 
reason of Accident, Sickness or Quarantine. 

Don’t put it off—don’t wait until it is too late 
to protect yourself under the T. C. U. umbrella. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then 
mail you full particulars of how we _ protect 
teachers. Please do it today. 





Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


813 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 


| FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 813 T. C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Address 


(This coupon places the se uiee under no obligation) 


| Name 




















Improved Illumination 
Easy Manipulation~ 


Y been new CR Balopticon—designed 
to meet the increasing demand for 
a high-grade combined projection ma- 
chine. A newly designed lamphouse 
and cooling device make possible the 
use of two 500 watt lamps backed with 


parabolic mirrors for opaque projection. 


The two lamps give excellent, even 
illumination over the entire area, A 
separate 500 watt lamp is used for lan- 
tern slide A tumbling 
switch changes the type of projection. 


projection, 


A mechanical control permits the 
user to raise or lower the platform, or 
to hold it in any desired position so 
that both hands are free to remove or 
insert the specimen. 


Complete Information Will 
Gladly Be Sent on Request 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
640 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 








With Your 


PLAYING CARDS yt vou 
° Smartly etyled 
Two Pac 
for $2.50 
Super-fine linen 
finish quality 
Add that mark of dis- 







tinction to your 
brid party by 
laying with these 
autiful gilt-edged 
linen-fintsh Cong- 
ress Cards. Every 


card with your 
monogram on 
the richly color- 
ed back. Spec 
Ny unde ced 
—2 packs for $2.50. 
You may order 
one deck with monogram for $1.50. 
our bridge friends. When 
plainly. 
FREE GIFT BOOK 222 Pages of Jewelry, 
Watches, Silver, and 
charming, moderately priced Gifts for every occa- 
sion. Do your Christmas shopping in the comfort of 
your easy chair—direct by mati—and save both time 
money. Write today for this Free Book. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO. 


No. 81432 
Gtoe these (deal GU/ts to 
ordering be sure to pring initials 


Address: DEPT. Ni 
at BOSTON, MASS. 








GOVERNMENT CENSUS JOBS 


The coming census tabulation will require the ap- 
pointment of thousands of Census Clerks and File 


Clerks. MEN—WOMEN, 18 to 50 
“Ea - = ----- 
to commence e* Franklin Institute 
¢ Dept. D702 
MAIL COUPON * Rochester, N. Y. 
TODAY 4 
SURE. » Rush to me full particulars regard- 
ing Census positions. 
J Name 
7 Address 








Heaven and Hell 
The most interesting of the 
Profound Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg 


The renowned theologian, phi- 

losopher and scientist. 632 page 

book treating of the Life after 
Write for 


Death, sent without 
further cost or obli- 5S 
gation on receipt of 

plete list of publicati. 
SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, Inc. 
Room 1258 18 East 41st St., New York 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
over it. Grease a dripping pan with 
some of the butter. Make a white 
sauce in a double boiler: Melt the 
butter, stir in the flour, and add the 
milk gradually. Cook the sauce un- 
til it has thickened and there is no 
taste of flour. Add the remainder 
of the salt and the pepper. 

Pick over the oysters to remove 
any pieces of shell. Drain off the 
liquid and add it to the white sauce. 
Combine the oysters and cooked 
macaroni, and put the mixture into 
the dripping pan. Pour the sauce 
over it, and combine. Sprinkle the 
cracker crumbs over the top of the 
product, and bake it until the 
crumbs are lightly browned and the 











juice bubbles up around the edges. 


BUTTERED BEETS 


each) 


Recipe 


(Twenty portions of one-half “ 
7 bunches red beets, or 3 No. 3 cans 

beets 
% pound butter 
1% cup sugar 
1 tablespoon salt 
% teaspoon pepper | 


Utensils Needed 


paring knife 

dish pan 

six-quart saucepan and cover 
small saucepans | 
tablespoon 
measuring cup 
teaspoon 


— i To 


Remove the tops from the beets, 
leaving about three inches of stem. 
Wash them thoroughly. Put them 
into a saucepan, cover them with 
cold water, and cook them, covered, 
until they are done. It will take at 
least an hour and a half. Immerse 
the beets in cold water, then rub 
off the skins. If canned beets are 
used, open them and let them stand 
in the air for a short time. Cut the 
beets in slices and put them into a 
saucepan. Melt the butter in a 
small saucepan, and add the sugar, 
salt, and pepper. Pour the mixture 
over the beets and reheat them. 


APRICOT AND CHEESE SALAD 
(Twenty portions) 


Recipe 


2 heads lettuce 
1% pounds cottage cheese, 
packages cream cheese 


or 3 
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You will always be supplied with an abundance of 
Teaching Plans and Material if you have the NEW 


INSTRUCTOR 


PLAN BOOKS 


For Teachers 


Three Volumes 


I—AUTUMN PLANS 
II—WINTER PLANS 
III—SPRING PLANS 


HESE three volumes present a 
great variety of seasonable 
teaching plans (with an abun- 

dance of material for carrying them 
out) classified as follows: 


Biography Nature Study 
mes Picture Study 
Geography Plays and 
History Exercises 
Hygiene Poems Songs 
Literature and Projects 
Language Seat Work 


The subjects covered are prac- 
tically the same in all three volumes 
thus carrying these subjects through 
the entire school year. 


The Work of Specialists 


The plans and material in these 
books are entirely new and have 
been prepared by many teaching 
specialists of high standing in the 
branches represented. The selection, 
arrangement and editing have been 
done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, 
of the editorial staff of Norma! In- 
structor-Primary Plans. 


A Wealth of Material in 
Every Department 


The department devoted to Litera- 
ture and Language contains 57 pages of 
selections and methods of presenting. 

Picture Study has 78 pages—46 pic- 
tures with stories of the pictures and 
artists, and methods of study. 

The 48 pages of Biography cover 33 
characters used in school study. 

54 pages are given to Projects, with 
a variety of subjects. 

89 games are included in the 30 
pages devoted to that section. 

48 pages are alloted to interesting 
studies in American History. 





2 cups mayonnaise or boiled dress- 
ing 

2 teaspoons salt 

A few dashes pepper 

2 No. 3 cans apricots 


Utensils Needed 


dish pan 
paring knife 
tablespoon 
bowl 
measuring cup 
teaspoon 

can opener 


Sl 


Wash the lettuce thoroughly, and 
shred it in half-inch strips. Drain 
it, wrap it in a clean towel, and put 
it in a cool place to crisp. Mash 
the cheese with a spoon until it is 
smooth. Add one-half cup of dress- 
ing, two teaspoons of salt, and a 
few dashes of pepper. Stir the in- 
gredients together to combine them. 
Divide the cheese into twenty por- 
tions, and roll each portion into a 
ball. Open the cans of apricots. 
For each salad, place two apricot 





halves on some lettuce, and add one 


of All Grades 





Geography has 54 pages of material. 

44 pages are devoted to Hygiene, 
with health rhymes, stories, plays, ete. 

57 pages of Nature Study material. 

Under Seat Work there are 48 pages 
of fascinating occupational work. 

An abundance of seasonable enter- 
tainment material will be found under 
the headings of Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, and Songs—116 pages in all. 

The wealth of illustrations is a nota- 
ble feature. Not only is the text pro- 
fusely illustrated throughout but there 
are also a large number of designs and 
patterns for seat work, construction 
work, paper cutouts, posters, booklets, 
cards, calendars, etc., and many pic- 
tures of birds, trees, flowers, and ani- 
mals in the sections on Nature Study. 

The three volumes are each 6% 
9% inches and contain a total of 672 
Eoeces Sindee is full cloth in Royal 

lue with title in blue and buff. 


Order Now---Pay Later 


You need not send cash with your 
order unless you prefer, for we gladly 
extend credit until Feb- 
ruary Ist. Simply fill out 





Price, set of three 
volumes complete, postpaid 


Instructor Plan Books - $3.60 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 


If More Convenient 





in one bed 
sea LJ 
t e 

ou 


the be Please send, 
jo gad the tor Plan 


Post Office 


i 
Only 


Order Now and Pay February Ist 


the coupon below, mail it 
to us and the books will 
be sent to you promptly. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Use This 
Order 
‘i =. 1 


Date.... ; 1) 


$3.60 
$4.90 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes. 


Price $3.60. 


ostpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
s, complete in three volumes and enter (or ex 
tend) my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 
one year, at your special combination price of $4.90. 











Street or R. F. D 
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spread endorsement. 


New York 





each by Sight 


as well as Ear 


And now—the magic-like power of motion pic- 
tures to build character 
mental images—enters into the schoolroom as 
an important part of daily instruction. 


The DeVry School Films, in both narrow and 
standard widths, have all been edited by trained 
specialists in our leading universities. 

The outstanding points of history live again— 
wonders of botany and biology visibly unfold 
themselves to the pupil’s eye—the geography 
and inhabitants of strange lands indelibly im- 
press themselves on youthful minds. 


In selecting motion picture equipment, school 
boards, educational lecturers and teachers are 
turning enthusiastically to DeVry. Perfect pro- 
jection—simplicity of operation—and stop-on- 
film feature, which enables teacher to hold the 
picture on screen at any time, is winning wide- 





to formulate lasting 


For complete details mail coupon. 


QRS-DeVry Corporation 


333 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


Sar Francisco 











cheese ball and a tablespoon of 
dressing. 


CARAMEL CUSTARD 
(Twenty cups) 


Recipe 
2% quarts milk 
2 cups sugar 
10 eggs 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 nutmeg 


Utensils Needed 
| four-quart double boiler 
1 measuring cup 
! small iron frying pan 
| tablespoon 
1 bowl 
1 teaspoon 
20 custard cups 


1 nutmeg grater 
| paring knife 


Seald the milk in a double boiler. 
Put half of the sugar in a small fry- 
ng pan, and stir it until it is melt- 
ed, being careful not to let it burn. 
Add the caramelized sugar to the 
nik; and stir to thoroughly com- 
‘ine. Break the eggs into a bowl. 
Add the remainder of the sugar and 
the salt; and stir to combine. Cool 
the milk and the caramel a little, 
“ add the eggs and sugar; stir 
ell, 

Pour the mixture into custard 
Cups. Grate a little nutmeg over 
the top of each custard, and set the 
“ups In a pan of water. Bake the 
etna at a moderate temperature, 
“cause, if the oven is too hot, the 
ustard may become watery. Test 
the custard by sticking a paring 
se in it. If the knife comes out 
“ean, the custard is done. Remove 














For Classroom Use: 
Type “GCG” 16 mm. 
Projector —simple 
compact, 8105.00 
with case. Also style 
“B” 16 mm. Projec- 
tor, $55.00. 


* 
Sa er 
~ ities 


For both Auditorium and Classroom: 
The famous DeVry Type “E” 35 mm. Projector 
—light in weight—self-contained—easy to carry 


—simple to operate, 8250.00. 


QRS-DeVRY CORPORATION—Dept. T-12 
333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me descriptive literature and information on the DeVry 


Projector and school films. 


Name 


Address 
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the cups from the hot water, and 
cool the custard before serving it. 
(If preferred, the custard may be 
baked in a dripping pan, and cut in 
twenty portions.) 

The following are the number of 
calories furnished by each item of 
the menus: 

Three-fourths cup baked lima 
beans and tomatoes, about 400 cal- 
ories. 

One sandwich or two slices bread 
and butter, about 268 calories. 

One-third cup canned pineapple 
and peaches, about 100 calories. 

One cup milk, about 170 calo- 
ries. 

One cup bean soup, about 200 
calories. 

One orange, about 100 calories. 

Three-fourths cup spinach soup, 
about 190 calories. 

Three-fourths cup scalloped maca- 
roni and oysters, about 200 calo- 
ries. 

One-half cup buttered beets, 
about 117 calories. 

One portion apricot and cheese 
salad, about 180 calories. 

One cup caramel custard, about 
204 calories. 

Three-fourths cup cocoa, about 
180 calories. 

aeeaenilibietnte 

There is no work of genius which 
has not been the delight of mankind, 
no word of genius to which the 
human heart and soul have not 
sooner or later responded.—Lowell. 

ientaeahiiiaamieen 

The keenness of our vision is to be 
tested by the expansiveness of our 
love.—Ruskin. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 


TURPIN HOTEL 


17 Powell St., at Market 


This Central Downtown Location 
an Important Convenience to You 


COMFORT ECONOMY 
SPLENDID VALUE 


nd , : by 
_ Rates per day, single with free use of bath 


$1.50 $2.00 
| | 


With private bath 


$2.00 $2.50 $3.00 | 


Extra person 50c—if with twin beds $1.00 
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FREE YELLOW TAXI 
FREE GARAGE 


T. E. FARROW W. M. SELL, JR. 











Prvylla, a laxative seed, 
sa welce yme change for 
ho find other meth 
irksome. beatured 
this month at all Health 
houd Centers, 





e « « Nerves 


jangling 
sees head splitting 


T BATTLE Creek the bject of elimina 
tion has been yiven more study perhay 
than any where et ein the world. Out of it 
has come a welcome change from old-time 
methods—Psylla: a: (pronounced “Silla”’). 


These small seeds swell in water, give off a 
soothing gelatine-like substance an ° sweep 
through the intestine like a Re ag . They 
absorb and carry away the px The > seeds 
pa s through undigested, mabing thecslin led 


colon get to work, 





The regularity that is restored naturally 
puts you on your feet. You'll be pleased with 
your improved health, stronger nerves and 
greater ability to get things done. 


Your local Health Food Center—usually the 
leading grocer—has Psylla and all the other 


tattle Creek Health Foods. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


eee everything wrong 
DE FreeDict Service€ 


At Battle Creek we maintain a staff of graduate 
dietitians to advise you on any dict problem. 
you will write to Ida Jean Kain,our chief dieti 
tian, she will se nd you sugge ‘tions for your 
particular diet. “Healthful Living,’ a most in- 
teresting and helpful book written by ale ading 
nutrition expert, will be sent free if you write 
your name and address on the m: argin of this 
ad and send it to us. It describes with recipes 
many of the foods used in the Battle Creek 
Diet System. THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Ask about Lacto-Dextrin, “ZO”, Savita, Protose 
Malted Nuts, Paramels, Fig Bran, Laxa, Vita-Wheat 
and Bran Biscuit. 


BATTLE CREEK 
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POSTER PATTERN BOOKS. 


At Special Reduced Prices with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS or THE PATHFINDER 


Instructor Poster Patterns °°°** 


Each of these books 





con- 
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Health Poster Patterns 


The patterns in this book 























| ae tains patterns for making | form 10 posters, size 36 x 
‘STRUCTOR Bi gry - ae sizes | ~' — agg meer HEALTH 
ow y ery up to 6 inches long. 2u a heaitn rule, some o e 
US FER of the patterns in each | | ubjects are: Sleep With POSTER 
| DATTEONG book are of Mother Goose | Windows Open, Clean the TT 
| PATTERNS | character others dea Teeth Every Day, Bathe PA 'ERNS 
Pe) irae aces with children, their pets,|More Than Once a Week, eicn 
and their play. No pat- | Drink Milk Every Day, ete. PTS 4 
| \e terns alike in the two| Heavy paper covers. Price wee ed) 
| ser cs books. Heavy paper cov-| 80 cents, postpaid. With ) 
ay a, ers, Price, each Book, 80| Normal Instructor-Primary 
SY Aner. cts., postpaid. Either Book | Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With dt Cant 
with Normal  Instructor-| The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65, |" male 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.65. Either with The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. Story- Book Poster a 
Mother Goose Health Posters |, “ontsins patterns which 
|form 20 posters, size 36 x 
Ts Contains patterns for | 14 inches, each illustrating STORY: 
| ———— | making 10 posters, size |a well-known story. Some 
Mother Gse 36 x 15 inches, in which/|of the subjects are: Cin- POSTER 
Mother Goose characters | derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, PATT 
Heath illustrate health rules ex- |The Frog Prince, The Ugly ey ees 
pressed in Mother Goose | Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
= rhymes. Some of the sub- | etc. Heavy paper covers. 
© Rg jects are: Little Boy Blue| Price 80 cents, postpaid. 
| \ (who drinks milk each | With Normal Instructor- 
i . day), Nimble Jack (who|Primary Plans, 1 year, 
plays out of doors each | $2.65, With The Path- 
~ day), ete. Heavy paper | finder, 1 year, $1.65. 
Jasna’ f a, | covers. Price 80 —— I t t J ‘ d T BOOKS 
postpaid. With ormal | Instructor 
instructor-Primary Plans, s ointe oys 1 AND II 


1 year, $2.65. With The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 


School Window Decorations 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 





Hatchet and Cherries, etc, 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 


Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 








F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 





Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, ete., and 
eight for Little Citizens 
Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 

Each book bound in heavy paper covers. 

Price, each Book, 60 cts., postp’d. Either Book 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.50. Either with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


Pacific Coast Office : 
San Francisco, Calif, 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Selection of History 
Materials 


(Continued from page 44) 


unfortunately, is scanty. That re- 
garding the life of the early colo- 
nists in the northern section of the 
United States may be obtained in 
abundance, but that regarding life 
in the South or the middle colonies 
before 1800 is very scarce. Only 


|some half dozen references treat of 





| States, 








life in the Spanish colonies in a form 
that fourth-graders can read. Al- 
though the store of material on 
pioneer life is being constantly en- 
larged, even yet there is little avail- 
able. Writers should recognize in 
this lack an opportunity to fill a real 
need. 

All the stories that we can find of 
the life of the “common man” will 
help to preserve a balance in the rel- 
ative emphasis given to the stories 
of great leaders and to the stories 
of the ordinary citizens of the 
nation. 

Industrial history presents mate- 
rial of particular interest to most 
fifth- and sixth-grade boys. It cap- 
italizes their keen enjoyment in man- 
ipulating machinery — in making 
things go. The story of the world’s 
great inventions and_ discoveries 
gives them a feeling of the reality 
and concreteness of history, of its 
connection with present-day living. 

Certain phases of economic history 
also appeal to children because of 
their concreteness, but the subjects 
chosen must either have been with- 
in the experience of the group, or it 
must be possible for the teacher to 
supply them with such experience. 
The story of cotton in the United 
the relation between corn- 
growing regions and the establish- 
ment of great meat-packing centers, 
and the effect of harvesting ma- 
chinery on the westward movement 
—such are topics which appeal to the 
practical, businesslike pupil who is 
not carried away by the enthusiasm 
which adventure stories have aroused 
in other pupils. 

The importance of biography as 
material for history is a subject 
about which there was once a great 
deal of controversy, but about which 
a general agreement seems now to 
have been reached. Courses of study 
and texts once offered no other his- 
tory topics for the lower interme- 
diate grades. It was assumed that 
children were interested primarily 
in people, and that therefore the 
proper study for them was the biog- 
raphies of noted persons. Probably 
the objective of moral training was 
a factor in such choice. 

Many years of experience with 
biographical materials showed that 
children’s interest in people is as 
strong when they are following the 
adventures of an unknown cowboy 
as when they are reading the career 
of a great statesman. The story 
carries its own appeal. 

Moreover, biography stories nec- 
essarily center around great men; 
they do not lend themselves to the 
portrayal of the life of the common 
man. Finally, history can better be 
presented as a progression of great 
movements when the movement it- 
self is made the center of attention, 
rather than when it is regarded 
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PRINT YOUR OWN 


Bulletins, Circulars, Progr, 
Letters, etc.,—with this Amazing 
New “EXCELLOGRAPH” 


Prints anything wriy,,. 
Just make stencil gy 


Simple and easy. 
with pencil or typewriter. 
print 1,000 copies per hour. Wonderful forjjj,, 
trations drawn or traced. All supplies anq 
instructions furnished. Guaranteed 
years. Prints any size from postcards to sheets 
9x14, Does beautiful work. 

SAVE MONEY—MAKE MONEY 

Saves and makes money {, 
Merchants, Ministers, Teacher 
Offices, ete. Use it to buiij 
your business. Do work fo, 
others at big profits, 
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Only $39.00 Write for Free Boo 
Easy Terms -Today 
Shipped at our risk. Positive money-back guarante 


Amazing value. Thousands in use. Get free book & 
scribing all! details and easy payment plan. 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY Co, 
Dept. T—339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Py, 











Supervalue tn 4 

ity and design. Better than 
ever. Each card represents the 
most careful workmanship All 
in brilliant color harmonies and have No. 814 
that decorative charm and beauty so much to be desired 
Allarein envelopes with colored nings to match. Jf yu 
can duplicate for less than $2.00 elsewhere, money che. 
fully refunded, Our Special Price—Box of ‘30 for $1.00, 


FREE GIFT BOO 22 Pages of Jewelry, Wateba 


Silver, and charming mode 
ately priced Gifts for every occasion. Do your Christma 
shopping in the comfort of your easy chalr—dtrect by mai 
—and save both time and money. Write today for this 
Free Book. 


BAIRD - NORTH CO. 
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Books For Your School 
Library 


Your pupils can earn new books with 
little effort. Please write for details. 


YATES BOOK COMPANY, 
6625 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo, 














Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their ov 
dormant ability. Dr. Burton's Analysis Tw 
indicates your power to create plots, chars 
ters that live, to understand motives, ete. It 
asplendid test of your story instinct, S 
for this free analysis. Try it, and receiv 

rt critic "s opinion, also booklet, * Short Stor 


DR.BURTON Writing.’ : 
Laird Extension Institute, 609 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Mim. 


GEARN LADIES! 
WRIST WATCH 


[ADIES wrist watch of latest design, 

6-yewel guaranteed movement 

4 25-yr. white gold fancy engraved aw 

with jewel tip. Send for only 12 boxes Menthe 

> Nova Galve Sell at 25c box. Watch givens 

cording to offer in Catalog sent with Salve Seas 
DO money, just name and address today. 

U. S. SUPPLY CO, Dept P416. GREENVILLE, Pa 


TEACH ART in YOUR SCHOOL! 


Send 50c in coin for Christmas Art Project for teacher 
without an Art Supervisor. Christmas Cards, hot dis 
holders, toys, Christmas decorations. etc., all hand made 
State your grade or rural. FRANCES 'L. STOVER, 
lonia, Mich. 


NUT MEAT 


sumer. lilb. sent postpaid for $1. 
BAKER BROTHERS, 
¢ hale ane, Cane Webbiag, = 


Basketry Materials ¢*':.. ys 


Kong Grass, Battersles. Transfers. Books and Everyt 

for Basket Makin nd 1h atalog and direction 
Willowcraft Shops, ine.. , Basketry mR, "2231 Massac 
Ave., Cambridge, Mas: 
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EUROPE 


Tourist 
Third 
Cabin 


Over—$102.50 
Both Ways $184.50 


For less than the expense of 
the usual humdrum vacation 
ashore, you can now go to 
Europe. You can experience 
the fascination and charm of 
Old World scenes—a joyous, 
heart quickening adventure 
sure to bring a new outlook, 
fresh inspiration, treasured 
memories for the years to 
come. 


Next Summer join the merry 
throng traveling to England 
and the Continent on White 
Star, Red Star and Atlantic 
Transport steamers. TOUR- 
IST Third Cabin on _ these 
great liners appeals to educa- 
tors and students, clergymen, 
writers, artists, business and 
professional men and women. 
They favor TOURIST for its 
delightful informality, genuine 
comfort and amazing low cost. 


Your choice of such famous 
liners as the Majestic, the 
world’s largest ship; Olympic, 
Homeric, Belgenland, noted 
cruise ship; Lapland, Penn- 
land, Westernland, etc.—and 
the remarkable steamer Min- 
nekahda, carrying TOURIST 
Third Cabin passengers ex- 
clusively. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISES 


Including the Holy Land—five days 
in Egypt 


46 Days—$420 


Four special cruises to the 
Mediterranean by White Star 
liners Adriatic and Laurentic 
during Jan., Feb., and March. 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Monte Carlo, Naples, Athens, 
Constantinople, etc. TOUR- 
IST Third Cabin $420, includ- 


ing shore excursion program. 





% 
WHITE STAR LINE 


MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


[este “ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 








ety Chicago; 460 Mar- 
Broad oC. No. 1 ket St., San Fran- 
fork ‘way, New waosnmama cisco; our offices 
Mick; 180 North elsewhere or auth- 
"jan Avenue, orized S. S. agents. 
_—— 
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/must justify the time given it in 
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| local unit. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


merely as an accessory to the life 
of a certain man. The man is pre- 
sented in connection with the move- 
ment, rather than the movement in 
connection with the man. For this 
reason, history is organized nowa- 
days as a series of movements or 
units, and biography is introduced 
incidentally, to aid in clarifying 
ideas, rather than in the reverse or- 
der, as formerly. 

At one time, state history ap- 
peared in a large number of courses | 
of study, sometimes by legislative 
enactment. The tendency to-day 
seems to be not to present it as a 
separate subject, but to merge the 
story of the state into the story of 
the nation, emphasizing in each case 
the unique contribution made by the 





This change was probably dictated 
by a growing realization that no in- 
dividual state possesses a_ history 
distinct and different from that of 
all other parts of the nation, though 
each may have passed through cer- 
tain important developments which 
are not adequately treated in the 
general story of the nation. The 
crux of the matter is not that state 
history has little value, but that it 





the curriculum on the score of rela- 
tive value. 

Local history of the immediate 
community which constitutes the 
environment of the child is a fa- 
vorite history topic for treatment in 
the primary grades. Psychologi- 
cally, it possesses a value which 
state history does not have—namely, 
the giving of concreteness to his- 
torical events. The building of a 
trading post may be to the child 
only a vague process described in 


|the pages of a book, and quite dis- 


sociated from reality; but if the 
story is about a certain spot in the | 
child’s own city (perhaps one marked 
by a stone or a bronze tablet), it 
takes on meaning and_ reality. 
Bringing goods down the river 
which can be seen from the school- 
house window, or across the lake 
near the local park, is an undertak- 
ing which can easily be visualized. 
Progressive primary teachers have 
realized their opportunity, and have 
used local history as a stepping | 
stone from history stories to real | 
history. 

To summarize: The phases of 
history which can be justified (using 
educational principles as criteria) 
as materials for intermediate grades 
are: narratives of action, descrip- 
tions of social life, stories of indus- 
try, the simpler phases of economic 
history, and _ biography _ stories. 
Complex political situations and 
constitutional questions are unsuit- 
able for young children. State his- 
tory as a special subject has yet to 
justify itself on the score of relative 
values. Local history is best pre- 
sented in the primary grades. 


WHAT CAN THE TEACHER Do 
ABOUT IT? 


Why need teachers concern them- 
selves with long discussions about 
selecting materials, when they are 
usually given little freedom, but 
must teach what the course of study 
indicates or what the available texts 
supply? One reason is that teachers 
are being called on more and more 
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LEAGUE OF AMERICA 





The outstanding “‘buy’’ in the book world today 


12 New Books 
12 Standard Boo 


24 Books in all for $1 


can 


” 


[ NTELLIGENT men and women 
hardly believe it. “You mean to say, 
they ask, “that we can get the best new 
books published each month, together 
with older books of established reputa- 
tion, at barely one-third the usual cost?” 

Yes, that is exactly what we DO 
mean! And today thousands of Book 
League members in all parts of the 
country are passing on the good word 
to their friends. 

First of all, The Book League sends 
to each member each month the best 
book of that month as selected by an 
eminent Board of Editors—a Board that 
includes such outstanding literary fig- 
ures as Eugene O’Neill, America’s fore- 
most dramatist; Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson, author of “Tristram”; Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, and the others 
pictured below. 


Books which you select 


But no reading plan can be complete 
which does not include the outstanding 
books of the past. And so The Book 
League of America offers each of its 
members, in addition to the best new 
book each month, the right to select 12 
cloth-bound books from a list of more 
than 120 of established reputation—all 
fresh from the press in fine editions. 
Following are a few of these 120: 

Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini; 
Dostoevsky, Crime and Punishment; The 
Education of Henry Adams; Wells, Out- 
line of History (4 vols.); Hardy, The 
Return of the Native; Butler, The Way 
of All Flesh; Robinson, Practical Psy- 
chology; The Travels of Marco Polo; 
Darwin, Origin of Species; Meredith, 


THE BOARD 


(One selected each month as the best by an 
eminent Board of Editors) 


(Which you choose for yourself from 120 
famous works, including 43 for children) 


(Special time payment plan 
if you wish it) 


Richard Feverel; Ellis, The Dance of 
Life; Thackeray, Vanity Fair; Douglas, 
South Wind; Robinson, Tristram; Mel- 
ville, Moby Dick; James, Daisy Miller; 
Chekhov, Stories; France, Thais; Ibsen, 
Plays. 


Books for children 


Last of all, The Book League offers 
you, without additional cost, books for 
children. For the list of 120 standard 
books includes 43 for children of all 
ages, and you may include as many of 
these as you wish in the 12 you select. 

The 12 new books, in special Conti- 
nental paper-back editions, together 
with the 12 standard books, cloth-bound 
—twenty-four in all—are offered to you 
through The Book League of America 
for $18—less than what you would or- 
dinarily pay for six or seven of these 
same books bought separately. 


Questions answered 


When do you get the standard books? 
All 12 which you select are sent to you 
immediately upon your becoming a paid- 
up Book League member. Start reading 
them at once. 


Can a membership be cancelled? Very 
few members have ever wished to cancel 
their Book League memberships. If you 
wish, however, you may discontinue at 
any time by merely paying for the books 
you have up to that time received. 

Is there any inconvenience? None at 
all. The postman brings your new 
book to you each month, and it is sent 
prepaid—nothing for you to pay on re- 
ceiving it. Mail the coupon below for 
full details, 


OF EDITORS 





Eugene Alice Edwin Hamilton Frank L. Gamaliel Van Wyck 
O'Neill Roosevelt Arlington Holt Polk Bradford Brooks 
Longworth tobinson 





One Book FREE if you join now 


To show you the fine format in which 
the new book each month is published, 
we will send you free, on receipt of this 
coupon, one of the Board of Editor's out- 
standing recent selections. Examine it 
carefully. Read it through if you wish. 


The Book League of America, Inc., Dept. NI-6 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me further information about The 


come a member. 


Name 


Address 


If you decide to join, keep it as a gift— 
in addition to the 24 books you get on 
your subscription itself. Otherwise re- 
turn it to us in five days, without obli- 
gation, 


Book League of America and how I can be- 


City 


State... 

















The Educators Beneficial Association 
422 to 430 Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. 


ORGANIZED 1910 





ickness and Accident Protection 
for TEACHERS ONLY 


All diseases covered. Benefits paid the 
year ’round. Certificates non-cancellable. 

For nineteen years this Association has 
rendered conspicuous service to teachers 
everywhere. It is widely known for 
promptness and liberality in payment of 





claims. The coupon below will bring 

oe complete information—no 
THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION obligation. 

Woolworth Building, Lancaster, egg 
I'lease mail ¢ full information abx your pre 
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A Give a Diamond for Christmas! Buy from Loftis, the Direct 
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W solid 14-k white gold, elaborately carved ‘and plevesd. 
faction guaranteed, or money 
your free examination on request. 
CREDIT TERMS: Pay one-tenth down; balance week 
or at your convenience. 
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In Your Home A FAMOUS WING Direct From Factory 
ee $ 2 7 5 Money 


Richest, purest tone 
40,000 in use. 40 year guarantee. 
Pianos, Player Pianos and Grands. 30 styles 
tochoose from. Shipped direct-from-factory. 
Easy terms. Resusnebie at our expense. 
Write Today for “The Book of Com- 


lete Information About FREE 


ianos” and our offer— 


WING & SON, Dept. 38-29 
Founded 1868— «i at Year 
13th St. and Oth Ave. 


For Your Christmas Entertainment 


Christmas in Your School 


A 








Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


By Grace 8. Faxon. Contains more than 100 By Florence R. Signor. compilation of 


new 


recitations and songs and many dialogues and plays| recitations, songs, exercises, dialogues and plays for 
arranged as follows Part I Recitations for Primary | the celebration of the Christmastide The selections 
Pupil iy i Itecitations for Older Pupils. Part| are well varied in length and character to suit all 
il Acrostics, Part 1V Verses for Familiar Tunes. | grades and, with the exception of a_ few standard 
Vart Dialogues and Plays Many of the plays | favorite poems, are all new and original Among the 
include a whol schoolroomful of children; others| plays and dialogues included are dramatization of 
may be weed with a small or large number in the Dickens’ Christmas Carol; Santa Buys a New Suit; 
cast Price, 40 cents, postpaid. His Christmas Tree; Mother Goose's Visit to Santa 

Claus; Santa on Poverty Row: The Christmas Mes 

sage; The New-fashioned Christmas; Santa’s Work- 


ek Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas Plays and Recitations 


shop 


Christmas Plays and Exercises 
By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis N. Bugbee ana 





others. Eleven delightful little Christmas Plays writ : 
ten by authors of long experience in preparing school By Florence R. Signor. The large number of reci- 
play Phe titles are Christmas Secrets: The Real] tations, songs, plays, drills, dances, and other exer 
Santa Clan Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys;| cises included in this book are so varied in length and 
What Santa Brovght; An Interview with Santa] character that_they furnish everything essential to a 
Claus: The Truly Believers ; The Lost Reindeer; In| well-rounded Christmas program Material is provid- 
the Palace of Kriss Kringle: The Captive Jack Frost;] ed for varying numbers and different ages and all of 
A Christmas Carol; A Visit to Santa Claus Price,| the exercises and plays have been successfully pro 
40 cents, postpaid. duced in the schoolroom. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Popular Christmas Plays 


TOINETTE ANS ree ELVES. A_ Christmas JACK'S GOBLINS. On Christmas Eve the Gob- 
play in three acts An elf's magic gift to Toinette | lins punish Jack in his dreams for mistreating a dog 
works wonders in making her realize how selfish she | After being taught a much-needed lesson, he is sent 
has been With the help of the elves she begins her | a pleasant dream of Christmas 8 boys, 12 girls and 
reformation on Christmas Day by giving her brothers | extras For all the grades Two acts. 20 minutes 


For children 8 to 12 
and as many other boys 
15 cents, postpaid. 


and sisters a happy Christmas. 
years ot age 4 girls, 5 boys, 
as desired as elve 20 minutes 


15 cents, postpaid. 
A CHRISTMAS PANORAMA. Santa Clans has 


the children of different nations show how they cele 





SILENT NIGHT. A pantomime of the song, “Si- | brate Christmas Carols, recitations and pantomimes 
= Night.”’ he tinite and minute directions are given, | inc Inded Easy staging Suited to grades 3 to 6 

‘oes illustrate Any number of characters 5 | Number of characters flexible, but 30 to 40 prefer 
+A 15 conte, postpaid. able 20 minvtes 15 cents, postpaid. 


Send for Catalogue which fully describes our entire line of Entertainment Books. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y 


Pacific Coast Office: 
« San Francisco, Calif. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


to serve as members of curriculum 
committees. They need help in the 
task of curriculum-building. 

A second reason is that teachers | 
usually have to assist in choosing | 
textbooks and supplementary ma- | 
terials; they should therefore possess 
some standards of measurements. 

A third reason is that teachers 
sometimes feel that they need to 
have the sanction of a statement in 
print before leaving out any portion 
of the text, even though they are 
convinced of its unsuitability. 

The real justification of educa- | 
tional discussion, however, is that 
alert, progressive teachers are no | 
longer satisfied to present certain | 
materials and to use certain meth- 
ods merely because the curriculum 
calls for them, or because “the su- 
pervisor recommends them”; but 
that they themselves demand to 
know the why, the wherefore, and 
the underlying philosophy of their 
curriculum materials. 


—_—»—_ —— 


How Woolen Goods 
Are Made 


(Continued from page 50) } 
on which they were placed on the 








spinning machine, piled in large 
baskets, and taken to the weaving | 
department. Here some of the) 


threads from the bobbins have to be 
|rewound on reels in order to form 
the warp, or lengthwise threads, for 
on looms. This rewinding is per- | 
'formed on spoolers. 

| The actual process of weaving is 
|performed on large looms. The warp 
threads run through loops in wires, | 
set in frames which move alternate- | 
ly up and down, allowing the shuttle | 
with its bobbin to take the woof | 
\thread back and forth between and 

jacross the warp threads. With 

different-colored threads arranged 

in the warp and others in the woof, 

any number and kind of patterns can 

be produced. The woven cloth comes 

‘out and is rolled up at the front of 
the machine. 

After a piece of goods is taken 

off the loom, 
|move the oil that was mixed with | 
the wool in the picker, and also any 
dirt that may have accumulated dur- 
ing the various processes it has gone 
through up to this time. After the 
first washing, the goods are shrunk, 

then they are washed again and 
rinsed thoroughly in clean water. | 

A large part of the water is removed 
in a centrifugal drier. Next, the 
goods are run through a _ steam- 
heated drying machine to remove the 
rest of the moisture. 

Now comes the finishing part. | 
The particular method of finishing 
depends on the purpose for which 
the goods are to be used. Dress 
goods are run through a shearing 
machine which clips off all loose 
fibers and outstanding ends. This 
machine works on the same principle 
as a lawn mower. A cylinder with 
spiral-shaped knives revolves against 
the edge of a straight blade while 
the surface of the goods passes close 
against it on its way through the 
machine. Next the goods go through 














W 9 Thousands have 
ant Homework ? succeeded in ob- 
taining reliable home employment of all kinds thru 
our methods. You can too! Stamp brings details. 


ELLER COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, New York 











it is first washed to re- | 
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December 19, 


207 Phipps Building al 
Wenatchee, Washington Bez 


INCREASE YOUR BANK ACCOUN 


We need the services whole or part time of Teachers, La. 
ers of Literary activities, Members of Parent Teacher Ag 
ciations to represent America’s Premier Book Club, 1, 
work involves genuine interest and agreeable contact, Byer, 
reader is a prospect. Our program has a cultural lie 
educational appeal! from the fireside to the classroom, 4 
tractive plan in way of remuneration; generous comp 
sion; profit sharing, bonus and permanent income, (jy 
lines for method of presentation. Write for full informy 
re pring this offer. The Book foogue of Ameria 
100—5 h Ave., N. ¥.C. Dep’t of Sales, 


MONEY FOR Yo 


Men or women can earn $15 to $25 weekly 
- ~ time at home making display cards, 
t, pleasant work, Nocanvassing. We 
ed and supply you with work, 
Write y for full particulars. 

The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bldg., Toronto, Can 




















Now Let Your Pupils Paint Their 
Christmas Cards and Gifts 


We offer a new line of black and white designs for bx 
coloring—24 Christmas Cards graded to suit the inte: 
and skill of children from first grade to high school-as 
simple gifts requiring only to be colored, cut and fol 
Designed from long experience in school art classes, tom 
a need often felt in all schools. Good material for sw 
bazaars. $1.00 brings you asample set. A 2 cent sa 
brings illustrated folder. (Designs by Ruth Crooks), 


PEERLESS ART COMPANY, Marion, Indim 


, WEDDINGS 


Engraved INVITATIONS | 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
VISITING CARDS 

Correct in form, Perfect in om 

cution. oeeet, from the nate: 

capital. Moderate prices. Asie 

ae > the loan of ‘Portfolio of sample: 
Jen HAUSLER & CO,.314 Eye St.KL 

hington, b. C. 
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I this iry is yours for 
fh ho Nova uive at 25 cts. 
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VISUALIZED CURRENT NEW 


offers a lucrative sales position to men and womet © 
gaged in selling school supplies and also to teacher 
who desire to earn extra money during their 9 
hours. The Service is well-known all over the Unie 
States. Its use stimulates the pupils’ interest, ™ 
ination and thought. Write immediately. 


RAUSTRATED cunnet NEWS, 
Educational Dep W HAVEN, 


"$. SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. F-416,  Greessle 
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TEACHERS 
Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plas 


for schools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, & 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, M* 
a 


EXTRA MONEY 22,7005," poo 
art craft work. - 
dignified, fascinating. Make spare time pay big div 7 
Details for stamp. H. O, SPOONER, 8127 


Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
—_ Vo 
Boys—Girls, Earn Xma - 


Send for 50 sets Christmas Seals. 
Send us $3, keep $2. FREE gifts for peel 
N. Y. Premium House, 296-J Broadway, %¢ 


“ams EARN XMAS MON: 


GIRLS Sell fet 
Write for so; Sets St; Wieneies Chris : et mas Sen's work 
hen sold send us 00 and keep 
LP. ‘Brookly 


St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 36-N. 
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ULOVA, BEN atches sat ar Tethers Lean. 
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Tell usa few personal facts. Age, oce 
If possible one or two references 
<¢ rect Sar ReSTigns Wik 
Prompt de 
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$s No. 94.--The latest! 18 Kt. 
sai be . dica ring ---tine blue white 
. 93 -Exquis site 18-kt. = me og two genaite er dia 
yaad erring! Thre ve pertectly Be derful —_ at 
cyt ine diamonds. Two heart meas. 00. ‘si. 00 Now, 
shape blue sapphires. Defies D $3.67 monahie” 
Tn ow . 
91.00" $3.45 
hty Y 
me. 06 tien ivowh ite ge — D 
G n gold e 
-- raved inl ai, ng sping wh. ite + 
-O' 00 
“$3 ‘vs ‘monthly R 2.77 monthly. 
2 DIAMONDS 
15) BENRUS Wj 4 SAPPHIRES 
No, 
92 
¢ Solid 
white gold 


ladies wrist 


y .f. phires (or r emeralds) = 
pilots. R.. ewels- ful ly ant" guar: 
guarantee: Complete ats. 3. Geaplene with ms 3 
mesh — ‘Our price $3*- beacsiet, Su ovlee esi’ 
monthly. 





$1.00 Now--$2.15 - $1.00 
monthly. 








Branc eee 


O.F 


-38 Green St., om he Rendon, Conn. 
6 Curnhill Buston, 


11 MAIDEN. ‘LANE.NEW YORK 


“Special Teacher’s Discount 5% on 


merchandise illustrated above.” 





Want a Government Job ? 


$1260 to $3300 Year 


Do you want a steady for life job with the United 
States Government? Teachers have a big advantage, 
because of their training and education. Over 20,000 
positions are filled every year. These have big pay, 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. D-245, Rochester, N. Y., for 
free list of positions now open to teachers, and full’ par- 
Uculars telling you how to get them. 


DISTINCTIVE, INDIVIDUAL 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


Europe Oberammergau 
Mediterranean Egypt Far East 
Call or send for information 


TEMPLE Ci>TouRS 


442-A Park Square Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 
ew York Washington Columbus Chicago San Francisco 


UNIVERSITY 
‘1. STUDENT TOURS 


* EUROPE 


Selected Groups — Experienced 
Management — bapert Lewlerstup 
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SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAY EL inc | 
880 EAST 42° STREET NV. Vv. C. J 


The Colborne 









































79 Washington Place, New York City 
Just West of Washington Square —10 minutes from 
4 Plan limes Square 
saneill A Cheerful Hotel-Home for You 
Permanents on American Plan. 

NY, us Transients on American or European Plan. 
burs, Prices Moderate. Home Cooking 
—“ — = 
le in 

” Proll Send two dimes 
orig diel BALLOONS for balloon game 
Y e127 k and 15 sample balloons or send $1.00 for 
book and 100 balloons assorted size s, shapes and 
__—ff | lors. Wyandot Rubber Co., Galion, Ohio. 
' f 











Writers of Song Poems 


(or melodies) 
Send for my bona fide proposition 


Ray ~t Hibbeler, D2, 2104 N. Keystone, Chicago. 


Wer dae REIN 


ag te Maketorn Cards- One Boies. we Write For'samates. 
ENGRAVING CO., 1036C St. Pa. 





















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


a brushing machine to remove all 
loose fibers and particles of wool 
clipped off in the shearer. Finally 
it is pressed. On the pressing ma- 
chine the cloth runs slowly between | 
heavy, smooth, steam-heated rollers 
which impart to it the smooth finish 
which we expect to see on dress 
goods. 

The finishing of bed blankets is 
done in a somewhat different way. 
Here a smooth finish is not desired, 
but rather a fluffy, woolly surface. | 
Ieee is obtained by running the| 
|goods through a machine where re-| 
volving rollers, set with fine steel | 
| bristles, scratch up some of the wool 
fibers, so that they stand out and 
give that soft woolly feeling which 
we so much admire in high-grade 
blankets. 

Anybody who has a chance to ob- 
serve these processes for himself in| 
a woolen mill, will feel repaid for 
his time, and will doubtless be as- 
| tonished at what human ingenuity 
‘has been able to accomplish in pro- 
|ducing these wonderful machines and | 
the fine products made with their 
help. 

















Picture Study— 
“Madonna and Child” 


(Continued from page 42) 

In 1457, Filippo Lippi returned 
to Florence to paint a picture for 
the King of Naples, commissioned | 
by Giovanni de’ Medici. Returning 
to Prato, he devoted himself for 
eight years to the completion of the | 
greatest work of his life, the Cathe- 
dral frescoes. His death on October 
9, 1469, is recorded in the convent | 
book of the Carmelites. Filippo’s 
paintings indicate a lively interest 
in the world, its ways, and its people. | 
Robert Browning, in his poem, “Fra! 
Lippo Lippi,” aptly characterizes the 
artist when he has him say of | 
world, “To me it means intensely, 
and means good.” 








| 
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Woodwork: Its Value and 
Purpose 


(Continued from page 18) 
that in the same degree to which 
the teacher assumes responsibility 
for the solution of a problem, the 
children lose the chance to solve it 
for themselves. 

Suppose a child wants to make a 
boat. He must know what kind of 
boat he wants. He must find out 
what kind of wood to use and what 
tools he needs. He must see whether 


they are available. He must have 
some sort of plan in mind. He must 
understand exactly what his diffi- 


culty is, find and try different meth- 
ods of solving it, choose the best 
way, and test his solution. 

For example, when he is making | 
his boat, he starts to make the deck. 
He wants to find out how he can make 
both sides alike. He tries drawing 
the shape on the wood with a pencil, 
free-hand. This does not satisfy 
him. He then finds a ruler and uses 
it for drawing the lines, but this 
does not produce the desired result. 
If he thinks of cutting a paper pat- 
tern which has been folded in the 
middle so that he cuts both sides at 
once, he has found one way of solv- 
ing his problem. 

















After the boat is completed its 
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Add Health 
to the “three RS” 


THE HEALTHY PUPIL invariably makes 
better progress with his studies. And in pro- 
moting health in the classroom, the teacher 
can be assisted materially by the service 
offered by Kellogg. 


Printed pamphlets on normal nutrition... 
Special diets... Every-day cooking ... Lecture 
demonstrations on diet and health ... Wall 
Chart—“The Story of Corn and Corn Flakes’’ 


This special service has been prepared in 
the Kellogg Home Economics Department 
under the direction of a woman nationally 
known in home economics. Investigate it. 
Mail the coupon now. 


gobloy?” 


FOR HEALTH 


Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, makers of Corn 

Flakes, Pep Bran Flakes, ALL-BRAN, Rice Krispies, Wheat 

Krumbles, Kellogg’s Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit—also 
Kaffee Hag Coffee—the coffee that lets you sleep. 





KELLOGG COMPANY 
Home Economics Department, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me material appropriate for teaching foods in 
grade or High School. 


Name. 


Address__ 
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The IDEAL Bookcase 
For the SCHOOLROOM 





$35 Per Section 
With Glass Doors 


On Approval—Direct to User 


fuid. se ee 


Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


Exceptionally wel! adapted for the schoo! library. 
Furnished in different designs, materials and 
finishes, Sold direct from factory only, which 
insures you a permanent source of supply for 
additional sections in the future, and also saves you 
the middleman's profit. Price of three sections 
with non-binding, disappearing, feit-cushioned 
giass doors, Universal Design, as illustrated above, 
in plain golden oak, $15.75; in quartered oak or in 
imitation mahogany or walnut, $18.25; in genuine 
mahogany or walnut, $23.50. Other styles and 
finishes at correspondingly low prices. Shi 
on approval direct from factory at Little Falls, 
Y., or warehouse at Kansas City, Mo. Write 
for new catalog No. 24, 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Kookcases since 1899 
Branch Warehouse: Nanaas City, Mo, 
New York Show Room, 130 W. (2nd St 


$10,000 


Protection Against 


ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 


For No Dues or 
Only $10. YEAR Assessments 
Men, Women 16 to 70 accepted 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Policy Pays 

000 for loss of life, hands, feet or eyesight. 





lany unusual protecting clauses, §25 Weekly 
bene fits. pays. doctor and hospital bills, Covers 
Automobile, Travel, l’edestrian and many common 


ac nts. Covers many common sicknesses, in- 
cluding typhoid, appendix operations, lobar pneu- 
monia, ete., etc, Oldest Phila. Casualty company. 
Don't a, you may be next to meet sickness or 
accident. ail coupon today for free descriptive 
literature. 
COMMONWEALTH CASUALTY CO. 
526 Wallowa Baas Newark, New Jersey. 





Addrean 





Olty and Stete. 
AGENTS WANTED for Local Territory 


The Draper Shade 
Is Better Made 


Better made for longer life 
and better made for great- 
er service. Into every 
shade is built perfection... 
in every detail is reflected 
the skill of master crafts- 
men, A quarter century 
of research and experi- 
ment...and today an 
acknowledged superiority 
the country over. 
Descriptive catalog illus- 
trating and describing the 
newest and best in window 
shades will be sent you on 
request. Address 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co., Dept. 0, 
Spiceland, Indiana. 
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quality must be judged. Does it ful- 
fill his purpose? If he wanted a boat 
that would sail, does it sail? 

If the child has passed through all 
the stages in the planning and finish- 
ing of his boat, receiving help from 
his teacher only when he is unable 
to solve his problem for himself, or 
when he is using a tool incorrectly, 
he has made a beginning in learning 
to think. 

The example of the boat may also 
be used in considering the third fac- 
tor mentioned above. Does the com- 
pletion of the boat offer numerous 
possibilities for the intellectual and 
social growth of the child? 

As soon as the crude little sailboat 
is finished, the child has a usable 
toy. He must find a place where he 
can sail it. Other children will prob- 
ably be there with their boats. They 
will compare their achievements with 
his. He will gain a new set of stand- 
ards by which to judge his own work. 
There will be the same possibility 
for the interchange of ideas which 
takes place when a group of doctors, 
lawyers, or mechanics meet and dis- 
cuss their problems. 

One boy may ask, “What kind of 
wood is your boat made of?” 
may follow a discussion of the differ- 
ent kinds of wood and their uses, if 
the children are old enough to be 
interested. There may be many 
kinds of boats sailing on the pond. 
An older boy interested in Vikings 
has made a Viking ship; another, 
who is a real.student of history, has 
made a model of the first steamboat; 
still another, one of a modern steam- 
boat. There are infinite possibilities, 
branching out from the original ac- 
tivity, for the building of new inter- 
ests, thus providing for the intellec- 
tual and social growth of the child. 

Why are there such a strikingly 
large number of opportunities for 
growth connected with this kind of 
activity? It is because the original 
purpose is so childlike, so closely 
in harmony with the aspirations of 
the primary child. Because the un- 
dertakings are the kind in which 
children engage outside of school, 
they are those which take an impor- 
tant place in the life of children. 
This is the source of their value. 


RELATIVE VALUE 
OF ATTAINMENT OF SKILLS 


Shall we ignore the skills and the 
work habits being formed? Cer- 
tainly not! The interest of the 
children 
them to finish what they start, even 
if it requires persistent effort. This 
enduring interest makes it possible 
for them to enjoy the satisfaction 
which comes from a piece of work 
well done, and stimulates the forma- 
tion of habits of persistence, neat- 
ness, and accuracy. There is also 
much training given in muscle co- 
ordination. 








THE FIVE SENSES 


By Jessie Willcox Smith 
DODGE COLOR PRI NTS, 
50c each 
Also published as 
ARTEXT JUNIORS 
Sample Set l5c. 

[3 New Illustrated Catalog 
4 “B6” showing 250 subjects 
> 10 cents. 









Art Extension Press, Inc. 
Westport, Conn. 
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Money-Saving Magazine Offers 


Order Now and Pay February 1st 
SPECIAL UNIT OFFERS 


The Special Units listed below offer you the greatest value for your money as the 
Unit is less than the sum of the regular clubbing prices of the mags. 
zines included in the Unit. 


USE ORDER 
BLANK BELOW 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans may be added to 


of these Special Units at $1.85, The Pathfinder at 90c, and Nature Magazine at $2.75, 
Any other magazine in list at bottom of this page may be added at its club price, 

















































































































Normal Instructor- Both | Etude $2.00) Both 
Primary Plans $2.00 $2.75 Modern Priscilla $2.00; $2.75 
The Pathfinder $1.00 : a 
Hygeia, Health Magazine....... $3.00) Both 

Normal Instructor- Both | McCall’s Magazine ....... ..$1.00{ $3.25 
Primary Plans... $2.00 $4 20 ———.. 
Nature Magazine $3.00 Hygeia, Health Magazine........$3.00) Both 
Nature Magazine _....... $3.00; $4.75 

| American Magazine $2.50 Both . —. 
Woman’s Home Companion....$1.00 $3.00 Hygeia, Health Magazine $3.00) | Both 
(To one address) ° Pictorial Review ...... $1.00; $3.50 
American Magazine $2.50) poh McCall’s Magazine $1.00) | Both 
Collier's ; $2.0 $3 75 Modern Priscilla $2.00 $2.25 
(Se one aduvess) McCall’s Magazine $1.00 All 

| American Magazin $2.50 Modern Priscilla $2.00) Three 
Mentor $2.50 $4.00 Pictorial Review $1.00) $3.00 
(To one address) McCall’s Magazine $1.00) ay 

Collier's $2.00 Modern Priscilla $2.00) Three 
Mentor “$251 $3.95 The Pathfinder $1.00) $3.00 
(Se ene actress) McCall’s Magazine a9) Both 

Collier’s $2.00) Both | Nature Magazine $3.00) $3.25 
— Woman’s Home Companion $1.00| $2.75 McCall’s Magazine nen Both 
ere | Woman’s Home Companion... $1.00) go, Pictorial Review $1.00) $1.60 
Mentor r am $2.50 $3.00 | McCall’s Magazine $1.00) Both 
| we one Goren i The Pathfinder $1.00) $1.50 
| Asta $4.00) Both | Modern Priscilla $2.00) Both 
| Cusvent Mistesy $3.00} $5.00 Pictorial Review $1.00) $2.25 
Delineator . $1.00) Both | Modern Priscilla $2.00) _ Both 
Etude oe $2.00) $2.75 | The Pathfinder $1.00} $2.20 
Delineator : $1.00) Both | Nature Magazine 7 $3.00) Both 
Hygeia, Health Magazine $3.00; $3.50 Pictorial Review $1.00} $3.25 
Delineator — - $1.60) Both | Pictorial Review $1.00) Both 
Modern Priscilla $2.00 $2.25 Current History . $3.00 $3.25 
Delineator $1.00) _ Both | Pictorial Review $1.00) _ Both 
Time $5.00} $5.25 | Etude _. $2.00) $2.35 
| Etude : -sscssee- $2.00) Both |The Pathfinder $1.00) Both 
Hygeia, Health Magazine... $3.00\ $4.00 | Etude _. $2.00} $2.35 
Etude $2.00) Both |The Pathfinder $1.00} _ Both 
McCall’s Magazine $1.00 $2.35 Pictorial Review $1.00 $1.50 





The Pathfinder 
Nature Magazine 


American Magazine 
Ee 

Collier’s ... 
Cosmopolitan 

Current History 
Delineator .. 

Etude ..... ' y 
Good Housekeeping . 
Hygeia, Health Magazine 
McCall’s Magazine 
SS 
Modern Priscilla . 
Pictorial Review . 
Review of Reviews... 
 _— 


Pathfinder, and with Nature Magazine. 
the full price as given in the first column must apply. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


Woman's Home Companion 


— ——-USE THIS ORDER B 


Price 
Alone 
32.00 
1.00 
3.00 


2.50 
4.00 


Price 
in Cc. nm 
Clubs Postage 
$1.85 
90 1.00 
2.75 : 
2.50 
3.50 50 
1.75 
2.75 -50 
2.75 75 
1.00 F 
1.75 25 
3.00 -50 
2.75 : 
| ss 
2.25 
1.50 
1.00 
3.00 
4.50 50 
1.00 wl 


LANK—PAY FEBRU 


Date 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Send me the following magazines, each for one year: 


fated 
nun 


NVASNSSN SONS & wom 
ener nnicic 


20 be be b0 be es bo 


MAKE UP YOUR OWN CLUBS 


If you do not find what you want in the above Special Unit Offers, you may make up 
your own clubs from the following list by adding together the club prices of the mag- 
azines desired. For instance, if you desire Collier’s and Cosmopolitan, you will add 
together $1.75 and $2.75 which are the club prices of these magazines as given in the 
second column, and the price for the club will be $4.50. 
zines desired are offered as a Unit (see Special Unit Offers above), add to the price 
of this Unit the club prices of the other magazines desired. The following list also 
gives the price of each magazine with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, with The 
If you desire to order any magazine singly, 


If two or more of the maga- 


5 

0 

5 y 

5 Y 

0 2.65 

0 3.65 5.50 
0 3.65 5.50 
5 1.90 3.75 
0 2.35 4.0 
5 3.90 5.15 
0 3.65 4.5 
5 1.50 3.25 
0 3.15 5.00 
5 2.20 4.25 
5 1.50 25 
5 3.90 5.0 
5 5.40 7.25 
5 1.90 3.75 
RY lst——~— 
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The total of the above order is $......... 








wuss {Which I agree to remit not later than Feb. 1,1 
(If you prefer to send cash with order, strike out the bracketed portion of above line.) 


. State....... 
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The chief aim, however, is surely 
more than the mere attainment of 
manual skills. The value of the 
work should not be judged by the 
skill manifested in the final products. 
The woodwork of little children is 
almost always crude. Where it is 
not so, one who has had experience 
in teaching them is bound to feel 


+ 
that too many of the technical diffi- | (, . f | 
culties have been solved for them. No one need miss the wonder- fH) | ~) LD i | .) 


Your Favorite 
Fruit Drink--- 


with the addition of 

















Teachers are sometimes so eager for ful benefits of cod-liver oil ° 

finished results that they do all the because they dislike the taste! Ball Th 

thinking and planning for the chil- In its emulsified form, as in ) 

dren. If the emphasis is transferred Scott’s Emulsion it is easy and | | 4 | [ " 

from the finished product to the pleasant to take. iT Sp la < 

amount and quality of learning, the For children of all ages and 

teacher will not make this unhappy for grownups it is a tasty, 

eae ,; The — “4 _the result beneficial food-tonic. becomes a 

must always be judged in compari- Millions who need cod- ° ° 

son with the ability and advancement liver oil pest = sacha tonic drink. 

of the individual. If he is interested take that relieves mental and ner- 

in his work, he will do his best. His vous exhaustion; increases 
. best is all that can be expected, how- SCOTT’S EMULSION the activity of the brain and 
3.00 ELLEN ROSE DICKEY ever crude or full of inaccuracies it assists nature in restoring 


— may be “Story of Bill the Bold,"’ richly ill- 


rs Hy bod f 
a T Z ‘ ustrated, supplied free to Primary vitality to the y° Try it! 
Three A In the next article, appropriate Classes. State how many. AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


tools and materials will be suggest- 


— a ‘““normalizer’’ ed and some of the simple tool proc- 


3.25 esses outlined. 
. ANY of the teacher readers of these columns 
have doubtless listened to the radio talks of 
Both Ellen Rose Dickey, the famous announcer of 
1.60 sation W. L. S. with studios in the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, on the subject of Sauerkraut. | 

















Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 29-84 D-61-2 























Christmas Carols The BEST BIBLE in the WORLD for the MONEY 
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The radio announcer,” says Mrs. Dickey, | 
1.50 om “h +. pect a fue & by wu. (Continued from page 41) 

nust study her subject and know i oroughly. 
se Seach it ray. aed there ae : ..| | ILLUSTRATED SELF-PRONOUNCING 
Both more conscientious people in the world than our The Christmas school entertain- 
; teachers. I've studied Sauerkraut— it's one of av . > q 
2.25 7 favorite topics as it always meets a tre- | ment should have for the center of 
Both — ay acai interest the Christmas carol. In 
, Have I a message for the thousands of schoo s ° 
2.20 teachers who read the great Normal Instructor one large school it 1S the custom 
oe ones Pine t—gen ask.” for each grade to learn two new 
; ‘Well, I class myself as a teacher and I feel . e euitowr " 
3.25 that the teachers are doing a splendid work in carols and review all those pre SUITABLE FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


—— | ming known to pupils and their parents the | viously learned. For instance, in 
Both proper foods to eat. They and I know that . l 
3,25 Sauerkraut stands high among these. After my the second grade, two carols were 


talks on Sauerkraut—the result of intimate , i 
— study and research—I have received thousands learned and two reviewed. In the 


Both of requests for the little booklet, ‘Sauerkraut as third grade, two carols were learned 
a Health Food’ published by the National Kraut a - 
2.35 Fitters Assoviation at Chie Ohie And ii |and four reviewed, and so on through 


BOUND IN GENUINE FLEXIBLE LEATHER 
The KING JAMES or AUTHORIZED VERSION 
OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 











Both no wonder, for Sauerkraut is one of the finest all the grades of the school. For 
fods we can serve on our tables—both for rf Has 
2.35 yrown-ups qnd te children. It is what I call a |the Christmas program the only Cele raeneuneme TEXT 
nani normalizer.’ hat means if you are too stout, * ® e per words being ac- 
Both will help you lose weight, and if you are too lights in the room were those on a Contedend aividedinto eplishles 
51.50 hin, it will help build you up. Isn't that ideal? | Christmas tree, which was given the for quick and easy pronunciation 
‘Consider its ingredients and that’s not sur- LARGE BLACK FACE TYPE 


prising. It has vitamins, so the great authori- center of the stage. All the carols 


ties prove, for growth; mineral salts for the a ach rade led i the 
blood, teeth and bones—great for children; and a Eac 8 . 


lactic ferments to drive the disease-producing | two carols learned that year, and 


9 be egg epee _ | joined in singing all the others that 
Hl add wonder if the ‘Normal Instructor and Pri- th k 
in the —y Sua aders know + there are many ey knew. 
ays of preparing this delectable dish? - 
maga- One of my favorites is ‘Sauerkraut Roast, ’ and At another school two grades = 
price = cies -. place of the ~~ meat dish. I'll | tertained. One grade sat in front 
t also y send it to anyone who writes me.” 
h The lt is important, of course, that you get the best of the stage, where the orchestra 


SPECIMEN OF TYPE 


and of Ar’pad? where are the ec 
Séph-ar-va'im, Hé’nd, and |] 
have they delivered Sa-ma'ri-d 
mine hand 
35 Who are they among all the 
of the countries, that have deli 
TT ALSO CONTAINS 
ANEW SERIES OF HELPS TO THE 
STUDY OF THE BIBLE 





ingly, y may oe When you buy or recommend it usually is placed, and sang Christmas Belectedtorthet general uity 
sur a b s i 
" 6 can OF Darret pears “| carols. From the other grade two 4500 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
we Emblem of First Quality children with good speaking voices ——" THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 
nase Th blem printed laced h side of the st 14mg be which unfold the Scriptures. A 
magazee » e em P were placed on each side of the stage Q feature of great value to old 
$4.20 > herewith is used only h k SLY al and young 
-- Gam a by licensed members of | front as heralds. They took turns 31 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 
, 5 800, : eee i eet in reciting the Christmas story as chonian geenesand tnctboatnel 
OP iB ity, Sauerkraut Sauer- | given by Handel in The Messiah. poe ry yy | - i 
el e by 
4 sanitary way; .n abso- The rest of the grade acted the phototone ink in io Sonal CIRCUIT 


lutely sanitary plants, | story in pantomime. The action 


ne Comet sen oe Look for the Em- | was as follows: Recitation by first | 
judiciously use. SS ny ** YOu can | herald during the stage picture; 
singing of appropriate carol while | 
the story was acted in pantomime | 
on the stage; recitation by second | 





ae wee OF THE BIBLE LANDS IN STYLE (overila ping 
covers). It is so durabl 

Printed on superior white paper, and 80 flexibly BOU NDIN 
size 54 x 8} inches. Suitableto GENUINE FRENCH 
carry or for home reading SEAL LEATHER that it 

Bound in GENUINE FLEXI- can berolled Sao 
BLE LEATHER with over- to binding or pe 
fap covers, red under Bible has red w 
paces round —T edges, headband and t.. 

eadband LC ~ ple marker. Each Bible is care- 


1 Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 


Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 





iy | THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ herald during the stage picture; / 4 1 - thie pected —_ 
3.25 ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio carol sung during pantomime. This 
5 SPECIAL OFFER 


5% | Send for this Interesting Booklet FREE | ¥@S continued until the story was 
3.75 —— mn enna ome completed. The readings were ar- 


The National Kraut Packers’ Association, ranged, carols chosen, and panto- 








PRICEONLY $9.95 


-_-- Clyde, Ohio | ‘mime planned by the class that had 
Please send me postpaid ........... copies of | preendige the i hen Pp R E P A I D 
19 your free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 7 


| .” with new tested recipes. I am a || The following carols were sung: 
| teacher in . . School. “While Shepherds Watched Their 
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The John C. We atloas A <a - 
a | Flocks by Night,” “It Came upon the go decnedeny® + Charges Peenstl, THE SPECIAL 
ic ici ali? at sii | Midnight Clear,” “From the Starry GIFT BIB ie which Jou fo ollering at a SPECIAL 

_— | a iceandslaipeiiniaitainitin l Heavens High,” “We Three Kings of (Tae Bible furnished with Patent T) , > 
ie | —_ Orient Are,” “O Little Town of — aaa ° 
ee soe | Bethlehem,” “Joy to the World,” and NAME 

| = | | “Silent Night.” V-825 

| ee | We never grow tired of Christ- | ADDRESS 
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ENDOW 
YOURSELF 


Put Life Insurance on the 
job and see that Your Re- 
tirement Income is made a 
certainty. 





Life - Annuity - 
Endowment 





The John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
will be glad to show you how 
to use its services to your 
advantage. 


INQUIRY BUREAU 


hg ee 
—tatk 
Ure INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, Massacmusarrs 


197 CLARENDON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


Please send booklet giving information on 


saving by insurance. I enclose 2c to cover 





postage 
Name . 


Address 
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Prices Reduced 
for Schools 





Giant Stride Now $19.95 
Complete 


Every school can now easily afford the 
famous Giant Junior, Only $19.95 com- 
plete, ready for use. Built extra strong 
to withstand hardest usage. Special 
double grips and ball bearing action. 
Delights children. No school grounds 
complete without it. Easy terms if de- 
sired. Mail coupon for complete descrip- 
tive catalog and our reduced price offer 
to schools, 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Box 433 
Council Bluffs, la. Trenton, N., J. 


— — ee AIL THIS COUPON- — — — 


Giant Mfg. Co.. Box 433, 
Council Bluffs, la. or Trenton, N. J. 


Please send descriptive material on your Giant Stride 
at $19.95; also special schoo! catalog 
Name . 
Town ..- ce eeneeee BtBtOecececescece 





















watch with strap sent you as per plan yn Bog Catalog. 
only narne and address. 
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CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO, 


IEE 443 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON 0.C 
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mas carols. In closing, I quote the 


following: 


“Love and joy come to you, 

And to your wassail, too; 

And God bless you and send you 
a Happy New Year, 

And God send you a Happy 
New Year!” 

EDITORIAL Note: Standard Songs No. 4 
and The Green Book are both published by 
C, C. Birchard & Co., Boston; A Collection 
of Christmas Carols may be obtained from 
The H. W. Gray Company, New York City, 
sole agents for Novello & Co., Ltd. Many 
Christmas carols may also be found in The 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs and The 
Gray Book of Favorite Songs, both pub- 
lished by Hall & McCreary Company, 
Chicago. 

_- ~<o— —— 


Georg Friedrich Handel 


(Continued from page 49) 


down. Part of this training was to 
compose every week an entire church 
service. 

When Friedrich was about eleven 
years old, he was taken to Berlin, 
then a rather small town of thatch- 
roofed houses. The news of the 
boy’s marvelous playing on the or- 
gan and clavichord came to the ears 
of the Electress Sophia. It was her 
husband who afterwards became 
King Frederick I of Prussia. The 
Electress was devoted to music and 
had her court filled with musicians. 
She sent for Handel, and from that 
moment, the eleven-year-old boy 
musician was the talk of the town. 
Her husband offered to send him to 
Italy to study, but the elder Handel 
declined this time, and Friedrich re- 
turned home. 

Friedrich’s father died very soon 
after this, and five years later, the 
son entered the University of Halle, 
but he never took a lawyer’s degree. 
His life was wholly devoted to mu- 
sic. At eighteen, after having been 
organist at a church at Moritzburg, 
he left his native town for Hamburg. 

In the years that followed he be- 
came a famous figure in Germany, 
Italy, and England, and held some 
important positions as organist and 
music director. He was twenty-five 
years old when he went to England, 
and he liked that country so well 
that he spent practically the rest of 
his life there. 

For some years, Handel wrote, for 
the most part, music for operas in 
the Italian style. The greater part 
of this music, except for a few songs, 
is now forgotten. It is his orato- 
rios that have brought him lasting 
fame. The greatest of these is 
The Messiah, or Messiah, as Handel 
usually called it himself. An ora- 
torio is a sacred poem that is sung 
by soloists and a chorus, with a 
full orchestral accompaniment, but 
with no acting or scenery. 

It was the fourteenth of Septem- 
ber, 1741, when Handel finished The 
Messiah. He put the music away 
in a drawer, where it lay for weeks. 
He had not written it for publica- 
tion, but because he could not help 
expressing his feelings through this 
magnificent music. 

The Messiah was sung for the first 
time on April 13, 1742, in Dublin, 
Ireland. Ladies were asked to come 
to the performance without the big 
hoops that were then the fashion, 
and gentlemen without their swords, 
so that there would be more room in 
the little music hall. Handel had 
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Subscribe Now and Pay Later for 


NATURE MAGAZINE 


Either Singly or in Combination with NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS and Other Magazines 


as 


| NATURE 


MAGAZINE 





ij NOWING that a large number ,; 
1 teachers subscribe regularly for Ny. 

ture Magazine and find it very valy. 
able in their school work, we have secured 
the general agency for this magazine ;, 
the educational field and are offering it i; 





| | At TE fendi 


combination with Normal Instructor-Pr. 
mary Plans and other magazines at ver 
attractive prices. , 


7 i Nature Magazine is published month); 

| by the American Nature Associatig; 
Washington, D. C., and is unquestiona}j 
the most beautiful, interesting and ingpi; 
ing magazine of its kind. No expense 
spared to obtain the very best materi 
from the foremost nature writers, artis: 
and photographers. 





Each issue contains 64 or more page 
(size 9 x 12 inches), is splendidly printe 
on a good grade of paper, and profuse) 
illustrated. The cover illustration is begy. 
tifully printed in colors. 


Covers the Whole Realm of Nature 


Animals, birds, fish, flowers, insects, the lands and waters of the earth, an 
the skies above, all provide an unlimited and fascinating field from which m 
terial for the pages of Nature Magazine is gleaned. Equipped with this magi. 
zine you will find it easy to teach your pupils about this great world of our 
through picture and story. 

The stars are interesting to everyone. Simply and clearly each month Nat 
Magazine explains the many wonderful facts which science has discovered. The: 
is a special star map in each issue. 

A nature calendar each month tells you what to look for during that mont! 

These and many other features make Nature Magazine interesting to 2 
lovers of nature and particularly valuable to the teacher in the classroom. 


Subscription Price $3.00 Per Year (12 Numbers) 


or in Combination With Other Magazines at 
the Special Money-Saving Prices Quoted Below 











Publishers’ Special You Save (amala 
NATURE MAGAZINE, 1 year ag nd - 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year $5.00 $4.20 §$ .80 
with The Pathfinder, 1 year .. 4.00 3.65 35 06 
with Nor. Instructor-P. P., 1 yr., and Pathfinder, 1 yr... 6.00 4.95 1.05 
with American Magazine, 1 year salashcosh 5.50 5.25 25 
with Woman’s Home Companion, 1 year 4.00 3.75 25 
with Wom. Home Comp., 1 yr., and Amer. Mag., 1 yr. 6.50 5.75 75 
with Collier’s, 1 year y . 5.00 4.50 50 
with Collier's, 1 year, and American Magazine, 1 year 7.50 6.50 1.00 
with Collier's, 1 yr., and Woman’s Home Comp., 1 yr. 6.00 5.50 50 
with Asia, 1 year 7.00 6.25 1% @ 
with Cosmopolitan, 1 year 6.00 5.50 50 60 
with Current History, 1 year 6.00 5.50 50 ‘ 
with Delineator, 1 year.. 4.00 3.75 25 - 
with Etude, 1 year 5.00 4.00 1.00 =» 
with Good Housekeeping, 1 year 6.00 5.75 .25 a 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine, 1 year . 6.00 4.75 1.25 
with McCall’s Magazine, 1 year..... . 4.00 3.25 75 
with McCall’s Magazine, 1 year, and Collier's, 1 year 6.00 5.00 1.00 
with Mentor, 1 year................. em 5.50 5.00 50 
with Mentor, 1 year, and Woman’s Home Comp., | year.... 6.50 5.75 -75 
with Modern Priscilla, 1 year : ia 5.00 4.25 75 
with Mod. Priscilla, 1 yr., and Wom. Home Comp., 1 yr..... 6.00 5.25 75 
with Modern Priscilla, 1 year, and McCall's, 1 year 6.00 5.00 1.00 
with Pictorial Review, 1 year . 4.00 3.25 75 
with Pictorial Review, 1 year, and McCall's, 1 year . 5.00 4.25 75 


NOTE: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans may be added 
to any combination at $1.85, The Pathfinder at 90 cents. 


----Use This Order Blank---Pay February 1Ist--~ 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. I ccccusaronussiannarantane 19... 
Send me NATURE MAGAZINE for one year. Price $3.00. , 
Send me NATURE MAGAZINE for one year and NORMAL 


Place cross (x) 


in one of the , 2 jal comb: 
squares at STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS for one year at your specia 
right to indi- nation price of $4.20. 


] Send me NATURE MAGAZINE for one year and the magazine 
which I have listed below, each for one year. 


cate your order 


later th®” 


The total of the above order is $.... .. [which I agree to pay not 2 
bracket 


Feb. 1, 1930]. (If you prefer to send cash with order, strike out words in 
RB cccemmmmnsmasenans ee: Se 


St. or R. D..... 
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Real Dyes are 





AMOND DYES 
practically the same method as any 


are used by 
other dye. They go on easier, though 
_more smoothly and evenly; without 
spotting or streaking. That’s because 
they are made from real anilines, 
without a trace of fillers to injure 
fabrics or give things that re-dyed look. 


Diamond Dyes contain the highest 
quality anilines that money can buy. 
That’s why they give such clear, bright, 
new-looking colors, which keep their 
depth and brilliance so remarkably 
through wear and washings. 


Next time you have dyeing to do, try 
Diamond Dyes—at our risk. See that 
they ave easier to use. Then compare 
results. You will surely agree Dia- 
mond Dyes are better dyes. The white 
package of Diamond Dyes is the high- 
st quality dye, prepared for general 
use. It will dye or tint silk, wool, cot- 
ton, linen, rayon or any mixture of 
materials. The blue package is a 
special dye, for silk and wool only. 
With it you can dye your valuable ar- 
ticles ef silk or wool with results equal 


to the finest professional work. When 
you buy—remember this. The blue 
package dyes silk or wool only. The 


white package will dye every kind of 
goods, including silk and wool. Your 


DIAMOND DYES 


Sun Proof pe 


EASY TO USE = 
SEST RESULTS 


DRUG STORES 
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: ee = 
» “=a 
Ladies’ WRIST WATCH, —ie 
“a 6-jewel, 25-yearcase Man'sSize 


Watch, octagon case. Hawauan 
model (Free lesson 
book.) Sell 12 boxes Mentho-Nova 
Salve, 25¢ a box. Select gift accord- 
ing to catalog sent with salve 
Sendnomoney. We trust you. 
U. S. SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. H416 GREENVILLE, PA. 
















INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver's script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards :| 
100 for $1.25 : 50 for $1.00. Send forfree samples. | 


Write uy copy pia and mail to us with P ©. order to cover | 
ost. Your order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 


F-A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 




















Every Catholic who travels near or 
far should wear this St. Christopher 
Medal. Jeeply engraved, hand- 
somely modeled, oxidized silver 
plated, GIVEN to any Catholic 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. Send no 


money, just your name and address. 


DALE MFG.CO., Dept.H-17, Providence,R.1. 


You ARE WANTED! 


LEARN GOWN DESIGNING 
AND CREATING ¢ 
without leaving your 7 
home. Spare moments 

only. Start a ““Gown 

Shoppe” in your 
home. 





7 
FRANKLIN 
¢ INSTITUTE 


¢ Dept. D601 
an e Rochester. N.Y. 


4 Rush to me free 32 
Mail » page ““Gown Book”’ 
Coupon with sample lessons. 
Today 
Sure 
a Name 








|for phonograph records. 
,at the score, you will see how won- 
derfully the words and music are 
No other oratorio has 
lever matched Handel’s Messiah for 
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been fortunate in securing for his 
production fine singers who brought 
out the full meaning of his music. 
The audience was deeply affected by 


its beauty and its power. 


At the first performance of The 
Messiah in London, the King and the 
whole audience rose to their feet 
when the “Hallelujah Chorus” was 
reached. This tribute to the sacred- 


ness of the music has become a 
custom. 
You have probably heard the “Hal- 


lelujah Chorus” many times, as well 


as other parts of The Messiah. They 


are often given by choruses, and 


have been sung by famous musicians 


made to fit. 


grandeur and simplicity. 





Writing Poetry in the 
Grades 


(Continued from page 40) 


PITTER! PATTER! 
(Fifth Grade) 


Pitter! Patter! says the rain, 

Pitter! Patter! on the pane. 

Raining, raining, all day long, 

And we hear that sweet, soft song, 
Pitter! Patter! 


Pitter! Patter! down it falls, 
And from the lonely ground it calls 


| Bright and fragrant flowers, 


As we hear its pretty song, 
Pitter! Patter! 


Pitter! Patter! useful rain, 
Coaxing from the ground the grain, 
And soft, green, feathery sprigs of 
corn, 
As we hear its pretty song, 
Pitter! Patter! 


THE OAK AND THE ACORN 
(Sixth Grade) 


Once from the top of a great oak’s 
branch 


| As acorn fell on a western ranch. 
| “Ho! 


Ho!” said the oak who above 
him stood, 

“You think yourself so mighty good, 

Now if you were an oak as big as me, 

You’d have something to say, my 


boy,” said he. 


“Never mind, never mind,” the acorn 
said, 

“T’ll be something when you are dead. 

Listen to this and mark it well. 


Time will tell, time will tell.” 


As years and years went rolling past 

The oak was losing his strength 
quite fast. 

One day when a tempest was blowing 
around, 

The old oak fell to the mossy ground. 

Just then a voice from up in the air, 

“Where are you now, who was so 
fair? 

Your tip reached above the pine and 
its cone 


That now is the acorn’s lofty 
throne.” 
“The acorn! the acorn!” the old 


oak said, 
“T thought years ago that you were 
dead.” 


The other trees smiled at the oak in 


the dell; 


| Time will tell, time will tell. 


If you look 
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Bible StoryReaders 


Regularly #555 





I 


postpaid bo 


Gare Velanee 


‘1008 Pages, 406 Pictures 


Substantially bound, profusely illustrated in full 
color, Standard Bible Story Readers will imme- 
diately capture your interest and enthusiasm. 
Beginning with Book 1 for children in the first 
grade public school, the marvelously beautiful 
stories of the Bible are carried through six vol- 
umes, one for each year up to 12. Each book 
adapted in language, type, illustration and sub- 
ject matter to each grade group. The author, 
Lillie A. Faris, for years First Grade Critic 
Teacher in the Training School, College of Edu- 
cation, Ohio University, and repeatedly Presi- 
dent of the Ohio Elementary Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, merits the triumph she has achieved in 
these books. 


Approved by Many States 


Designed primarily as supplemental readers in 
public schools, these books are now in the public 
schools in nearly every state. They are on the 
reading circle and library lists of six states. 
Your own state, no doubt, has endorsed them, 
and your public school can use them. You will 
want all six volumes for your own library and 
your teaching, for nothing has ever been offered 
anywhere near the price of $4.15 which com- 
pares th this set of books. 


Endorsed by Parents, Public 
and Church Schools 


Homes delight in such beautiful reading for the 
children. These books are free from the all too 
common fantastic, make believe stories thrust 
upon children. Unexcelled for birthday or holi- 
day gifts, or additions to the home library. 
Such authorities in public school work as E. W. 
Grubb, Dean, College of Liberal Arts, Ohio Uni- 
versity; W. H. Vance, Principal, Columbus, O., 
public schools; Henry Noble Sherwood, Indiana 
State Supt. of Public Instruction; Thomas C. 
McCracken, Dean of College of Education, Ohio 
University, and others, approve them heartily. 
Religious education leaders endorse them; hun- 
dreds of homes daily enjoy companionship with 
Standard Bible Story Readers. 


Complete 


Wonderfal Teaching Aid 


Graded carefully to the child’s advancement, the 
Bible Stories are told in clean, pure English, in 
language the child can enjoy. Nature studies, 
childhood’s poems, patriotic lessons and songs 
for little voices are used with sufficient fre- 
quency to add zest, newness and variety. They 
open to the child, and the teacher, a treasure 
house of love, beauty and service. 


Ar Outstanding Bargain 


You will be amazed at the beauty of these 
books. For less than 70c per volume you can 
add these Readers to your library of “most®use- 
ful volumes” and reap from them a constant 
harvest of pleasure and delight in using them in 
your teaching. The regular price is $5.55 per 
set—the 25% teacher's discount brings the price 
to you down to $4.15, postpaid. They have the 
appearance of volumes priced very much higher 
You will never regret ownership of these books. 
If you wish to purchase individual volumes, sim- 
ply indicate those you want on the order blank, 
deduct 259% from the prices shown. Why not, 
however, order all six volumes and have them to 
own and enjoy! 


Mail Your Order Today 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO., 

Dept. BR-12, 8th and Cutter Sts., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send the following copies of Standard 
Bible Story Readers. 


No. 1 $.80 No. 4 $ .95 
No. 2 -90 No. 6 1.00 
No. 3 .90 No. 6 1,00 


Complete Set of Six Volumes $4.15 (net) 
Copy of FREE Standard Service Catalog 


Amount enclosed 
Name 
Address 


City 





New Owen Catalogue Free 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our handsome new catalogue which fully 
describes all of our publications for teachers and schools and gives LIBERAL COM- 
BINATION PRICES on many helps of great value to teachers in their work. 

SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY—give complete address; a postcard will do. Also 
send names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who would like catalogues. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, .- - 


Dansville, N. Y. 














Positions offer: permanent 


Apply immediately. 


WANTED 
WOMEN TEACHERS 


For Interesting Educational Work 


known organization, splendid training, a good financial 
return, the opportunity to travel with congenial teacher 
associates and the chance to render a real educational 
service. Applicants must be between 25 and 40 years of 
age with teaching experience and normal school or col- 
lege training. Salary and railroad fare paid to start. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. 1012, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








connection with nationally 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








LWAYS among the 
first to utilize the 
latest discoveries of sci- 
ence in the fight against 
disease, America’s teachers 
have done invaluable work 
in teaching their chil- 
dren toclean theirteeth. 
Now they are engaged 
in another unselfish work 
of equal importance. They 
are spreading the doctrine 
of gum massage. They 
know full well that hard 
and healthy gums are es- 
sential to oral health in 
future years so they are 
teaching their children the 
best preventive measure: 
a twice-daily massage of 








Explain carefully to your children the importance of gum massage in maintaining 
hard and healthy gums. Your influence will be of great value in getting them to 


adopt this healthful practice. 


effect produced by pressur: 
—this will cause blanch. 
ing of the gum tissue and 
blanching is followed by 
‘blushing’ due to the in. 
flux of arterial blood”. 

You, as a teacher, are 
in the best position to pass 
this knowledge on to the 
children. Teach them the 
simple technique of gum 
massage — tell them to 
brush their gums from the 
base to the teeth, inside 
and out, every time they 
clean their teeth. 


Teach your children the tue 
fold function of the tooth bras 


This work on your pat 








the gums. 

We receive letters from all sections of 
the country telling how this work is 
being done. To quote from a Louisiana 
teacher’s letter: “Through the use of 
Ipana Tooth Paste, I’ve been able to 
teach my children to care for and ap- 
preciate a good, clean, healthy tooth 
and to develop firm, pink gums and a 
sweet breath’’. 

This is but one example of what is be- 
ing done in thousands of schools through- 
out the country. It will be of untold 
benefit to the oral health of our children 
in the years tocome, For in the words of 





Few children eat the coarse, fibrous foods that give 
the gums sufficient exercise and stimulation. 


one well-known specialist, ‘“‘If a man or 
woman reaches adult life with clean, 
healthy gums, he will probably keep them 
so for the remainder of his or her life’’. 


Soft, over-refined foods are responsible 
for the modern plague of gum disorders 


The tender, fibreless foods which com- 
prise our daily fare give the gums too 
little work or exercise. This lazy life 
leaves them weak and unhealthy — a 
likely breeding place for disease and in- 
fection—a possible prey to gingivitis, 
Vincent’s disease, even pyorrhea. 


The daily use of gum massage 
will keep the gums in health 


Since it is impractical to change our 
diet the dental profession recommends a 
daily massage of the gums to offset the 
harm that soft foods do. The massage 
of the gums, with the brush or with the 
finger, speeds up the flagging circulation, 
toning and stimulating the tiny cells to 
new healthand vigor. Asoneauthority re- 
cently said: ‘‘Anotherstriking feature of 
this (gum tissue) circulatory system is the 


will be of major importance 
in assuring the men and women of te 
morrow a life that is free from tooth and 
gum disorders. 

Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent denti- 
frice to assist you in teaching children 
this new technique of oral hygiene. Not 
only is it often recommended by dentists 
to tone up the gums as well as to clean 
the teeth, but its refreshing flavor de 
lights even children, and that, of course, 
makes things easier. 





Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it @ 
specific for tender or bleeding gums. T1 
it yourself, if your tooth brush occasion 
ally “shows pink’. But Ipana or 0, 
every educator now has an opportunity 
to spread the doctrine of better teeth 
and gums by teaching children the twict 
a-day habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
better health, by 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORE 


December 19 


Join your colleagues in this movement 
to promote your children’s oral health! 


Teachers, everywhere, are advocating 
the daily use of Sum massage 
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Win One oF Trese Ricw 








Grigsby-Grunow Company, makers of & 


Majestic radios and world’s largest 

manufacturers of complete electric 

radios, are sponsoring this prize essay 

contest for teachers and educators of 
all classes, on the subject: 


“How Can the Radio 
Be Used in Education?” 


(1) in College, University, or Extension 
School Work, (2) in Secondary Education, 
(3) in Elementary Education (to and in- 
cluding eighth grade), or (4) in Rural 
Education (including one-room and con- 
solidated schools). 





vy 


You still have time to enter and win. Thousands are 
planning, studying and writing now. Hundreds have 
already mailed their essays. But the contest does not close 
until February 15, 1930. One outstanding idea will win 
—make that idea—that prize —yours. 

Modern radio has placed a tremendous new force in 
the hands of educators. Many schools are already equipped 


tL 16 Big Awards Totaling . 


TRAVEL PRIZES! 


4 FIRST PRIZES 


—Tripsto Europe— . «© « « «» $750 each 
4 SECOND PRIZES 
—Trips to Alaka— . « «» « « $250 each 


4 THIRD PRIZES 


—Tours anywhere in the United States — $150 each 


4 FOURTH PRIZES 


—Tours anywhere in the United States— $100 each 


. $5,000 


—many more installations are under way. This is your 
chance to help apply this new force—to perfect present 
uses and suggest new applications. Start now! Let your 
ideas earn one of these rich prizes. Choose any one of 
the four subject divisions for your essay. Read the rules 
—the list of judges—look over the prizes again. Make 
next year’s vacation the most glorious you ever enjoyed. 





GRIGSBY-GRUNOW COMPANY 





—~ 
THE RULES OF THE CONTEST 
ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


1 Anyone engaged in any branch of Educational 
Work is eligible to compete in this contest. 


9 An individual may submit manuscript in only one 
of the four divisions of the general theme. 


Papers submitted are not to exceed 5000 words in 
length. 


4 All manuscripts must be in typewritten form on 
One side of the paper. 


5 Be sure that your name, address and title appear in 
upper left hand corner of first page. 


Contest opens September Ist, 1929, and closes 
February 15th, 1930. (No manuscript postmarked 
later than February 15th will be considered.) 


Each contestant by submitting his manuscript 

waives anv interest in the article submitted.Any or 
all of the essays submitted may be published in full or 
in part at a later date. 

In case of a tie in any of the four divisions, dupli- 

Cate prizes will be awarded. 

Address all manuscripts to ‘‘Majestic Radio Essay 

Contest," Educational Department, Grigsby-Grunow 
Company, 5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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These Judges All Prominent 


Educators: 


MARY C. C. BRADFORD, Chairman, former Presi- 
dent, N. E. A., and State Supt. of Schools in Colorado; 

DR. WILLIAM E. RUSSELL, Dean of the Teacher's 
College, New York; 

P. P. CLAXTON, former U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, now Supt. of Schools in Tulsa; 

JOSEPHINE CORLISS PRESTON, Ex-President 
N. E. A., former State Supt. Public Instruction, 
Washington; 

J. M. GWINN, Superintendent of Schools, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; 

JESSIE M. FINK, Ex-Pres. Class Room Teachers, 
Grand Rapids; 

CORA WILSON STEWART, Chairman National 
Illiteracy Commission, Washington, D. C.; 

FLORENCE HALE, State Agent Rural Education 
for Maine; 

DR. J. O. ENGLEMAN, former Ficld Secretary 
N. E. A., now Pres. Kent State Normal College, 
Kent, Ohio; 

DR. WILLIS J. SUTTON, Supt. of Schools, Atlanta; 

MINNIE JEAN NIELSON, former State Supt. Public 
Instruction of North Dakota; 

PETER DYKEMA, Director of Music,Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Makers of 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 

Gricspy-Grunow Company 

Chicago, U. S. A. 

Gentlemen: 3 
I am interested to have further details of your Majestic 

National Prize Essay Contest for Educators. Please send me 

your Majestic educational bulletin. 


Name Re ee Ee nT ee ee ee 


Address 








n General Science ... 


Minami COMPTON'S 
<2 a OPENS 


Ma the way for any 
B™ course of study 


Urge Your Students to Use Compton’s 






Whatever your course of study, Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia is an invaluable reference work to sup- 
plement listed text books. Its wealth of modern, 
accurate material in arresting, narrative form—its 
profuse and helpful illustrations—and the accessibility 
of all of this material... make Compton’s the accepted 
work of reference in all modern school systems. 


Put Compton’s to This Test 


Likely you have a set in your school. Put it to the test. 
Testit, forexample, inthe teaching of General Science. 
See how helpful Compton’s can be in following 
the requirements of your course of study. Whether 
it be Foods or Sanitation—Plant Life or Air Supply— 
Heating or Water Power . . . whatever division or 
subdivision your assignment may cover, your class will 
find in Compton’s complete, precise, reliable and 
interesting information both in text and illustration. 


A Complete Treatise on Water Power Free to You 


Let us send you our pages on Water Power. Here 
is a complete fact-story of Water Power ready for 
your use. It tells how the whole structure of our 
world is based on the properties of a drop of water 
—how water helps make weather—the Wilson Dam 
at Muscle Shoals—harnessing the power of Niagara 
—pumping engines, wells, and electric power— 
pages with facts that may be new even to you. IIlustra- 
tions that in themselves convey important information. 


Send this COUPON Unusual Recognition 


We want you to know exactly what assistance Comp- 





F. E. Compton & Company ere ton’s offers you. We want you to see why the Detroit 

Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn St., Chileage Board of Bducation, pape published aoa Study 
Please send me free, your complete fact-story of Water : , ; 

Power, ready for my use. in General Science for Intermediate Schools, refers 78 


times, by volume and page, to Compton’s, in a total of 
41reference lists. Justtear off, sign and mail the attached 
Pe eer Te TTT TTT TTT Tt coupon. We will gladly send these pages free to you. 


COC SEES EEE ESEEHHES EEE HEHHHHEEEEEE 


Tee eee eee eee ee ee 


reat FE. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ral 

















